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GEORGE N. FuLLER: AN APPRECIATION 


With this issue, Dr. George N. Fuller, the founder and for 
tirenty-nine years editor of Michigan History, turns his edi- 
torial responsibilities over to a successor. An appreciation of 
Dr. Fuller’s services to the Michigan Historical Commission 
and the Michigan Historical Society and his contributions to 
the state of Michigan appears immediately after this editorial 
announcement. The appreciation was written by Professor 
Lew Allen Chase, who, for forty years, has been closely con- 
nected with historical work in Michigan and who is a close 
personal friend of Dr. Fuller. 

This issue of Michigan History is the product of Dr. Fuller, 
he having chosen the articles and done the editing. Though the 
new editor’s name appears on the masthead, his work consisted 
only in correcting such typographical errors as were obvious 
to him in the galley proofs. He wishes to take this opportu- 
nity to thank Dr. Fuller for his generous work in connection 
with this issue. Ed. 


Lew ALLEN CHASE 


Lansing 


HE retirement of Dr. George N. Fuller July 1 from the 
position of secretary and editor of the Michigan Historical 
Commission marked the close of the active career of one of 
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the state’s best known living authorities in the field of Mich- 
igan history. 

For more than a quarter of a century the people of Michigan 
have looked to Dr. Fuller for leadership in the state’s his- 
‘torical work. He has been with the Commission since its 
inception in 1918. In the course of its history the Commission 
has included in its membership only two professional histo- 
rians experienced and trained in the field of Michigan state 
and local history. While all of its members have given Dr. 
Fuller their hearty support, its technical activities have neces- 
sarily been largely his responsibility. Besides editing for the 
Commission humerous books, pamphlets and bulletins of his- 
tory and biography, including thirty volumes of the Michigan 
Ilistory Magazine, he has carried the routine office work that 
the position of secretary involves—attending to correspondence 
and interviews, answering departmental inquiries, supplying 
data for the press, making historical addresses, preparing the 
agenda of meetings of the Commission and state and local 
historical societies, keeping records and accumulating and 
filing archival materials, maintaining contact with the legis- 
lature and various departments and officials of the state and 
local governments, preparing official reports, and doing the 
miscellaneous minutiae that such a position requires of its 
occupant. 

Historical accuracy requires it to be said that all of this 
has been done during these thirty-three vears with the mini- 
mum of clerical assistance. There have been seldom more than 
two clerical aids on the staff of the Commission. There has 
been no trained archivist, although the Act establishing the 
Commission had placed all public documents over thirty years 
old in the custody of the Commission. Nor has there been 
adequate housing facilities. The initial appropriation of the 
Commission was only $5,000 for all the work of the Commission 
including salaries, and it never has risen in amount to more 
than a small’ fraction of what neighboring states provide for 


similar work. In spite of these handicaps the aggregate ac- 
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. 
complishments of the Commission under Dr. Fuller’s guidance 
are significant, even through the depression and war years. 

Recently Dr. Fuller outlined for the Commission a postwar 
program of projects and activities together with financial 
analysis, which the Historical Commission recommended to 
the Governor and the State Planning Commission. Readers 
will remember it was published in the Spring issue of this 
Magazine for 1944 and sets forth convincingly the need for a 
new State Historical Building for Michigan. 

Concurrently with his work for the Historical Commission, 
Dr. Fuller has been Secretary-Treasurer of the State Historical 
Society, working to unify the chief historical agencies and to 
create and develop a wider interest in Michigan history among 
local historical societies and schools. For twenty years he 
has been Secretary-Treasurer of the Michigan Authors’ Asso- 
ciation since history and authorship are closely related. He 
has brought to all of this work a wealth of historical back- 
ground, excellent technical training and a sound historical 
conscience. 

Dr. Fuller was born on a farm near Hastings, Michigan, 
in 1878 of ancestry who pioneered in Allegan and Barry coun- 
ties and he tells that his first interest in history came from 
the stories told him by his grandparents about the Indians and 
pioneers of early Michigan. Later when he took his Ph. D. 
degree at the University of Michigan in 1912 he chose as his 
thesis “The Economie and Social Beginnings of Michigan”, 
which was published by the Historical Commission as Volume 
I of its University Series, and is still a reliable and standard 
authority on the subject. The Historical Commission was 
created by Act of the legislature in the vear following and 
approved by Governor Ferris. One of the first Commissioners 
was Professor Claude H. Van Tyne, head of the department 
of history at the University, who realizing the importance of 
the office of Secretary of the Commission, persuaded the Com- 
mission to appoint Dr. Fuller to that position because he was 
a trained historical worker in the field of Michigan history. 
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Dr. Fuller’s graduate work in general history was done at 
Harvard (1905-1908), Yale (1909-1911), and abroad. He was 
graduated from the Grand Rapids High School in 1894, taught 
in the public schools of both the upper and lower peninsulas 
of Michigan, at the Montana State Normal College, and at the 
University of Michigan, and he thus brought to the state’s 
historical work a practical experience of the teacher’s prob- 
lems and of the people’s point of view as well as a broad 
knowledge of world history and the techniques of the scholar 
in historical writing and research. 

He was instrumental in bringing to Michigan Dr. Lewis 

Beeson, director of the Minnesota Historical Society, to direct 
the work of the Michigan Historical Commission. Dr. Beeson 
was elected by the Commission last February 12 and took 
office July 1 to succeed Dr. Fuller. 

Having had rather special opportunity for observing the 
work of the Historical Commission and the State Historical 
Society during the past thirty vears, I feel justified in paying 
tribute to the solid accomplishments that may be credited to 
them and to Dr. Fuller in the light of the rather meager re- 
sources that have been at their disposal. It is to be hoped 
that eventually adequate provision for this work will be made, 
because knowledge of Michigan History is practical, and the 
history of Michigan is long, varied, and intensely interesting. 
This work is deserving of all the attention that can be given 
it as an appropriate activity of the state government. 

















Cuicaco To MACKINAC 


STORY OF THE NORTHERN MICHIGAN 
TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


By Tuomas B. DANcry 


HE coming of the automobile, followed shortly by the 

motor truck, spelled the doom of the Lake Michigan pas- 
senger ship trade almost as surely as it did that of the horse 
and buggy. In the period immediately following the first 
World War there were several score excursion boats, cruise 
ships, and combination passenger-package freight ships mak- 
ing regularly scheduled sailings from the Port of Chicago. A 
decade later, or at the end of the boom period of the twenties, 
there were not more than a few of these ships remaining on 
their runs, and at present Chicago has only two excursion 
boats and one cruise ship making port there. People early 
turned to the highways for their vacations or week-end trips, 
and with the rapid development of the inter-city motor freight 
services the all-season “bread and butter” freight revenue of 
the steamship lines vanished and continued operation was no 
longer profitable. The end of an era had come. 

Over the span of several generations the Northern Michigan 
Transportation Company served Chicago and the many ports 
along the northern half of the Lake Michigan east shore. These 
ports of call read like a tourist guide of that most scenic por- 
tion of the Lower Peninsula of Michigan: Ludington, Manistee, 
Onekama on Portage Lake, Frankfort, the little port of Glen 
Haven resting behind the great Sleeping Bear sand dune which 
overlooks the North and South Manitou Islands, the Little 
Traverse Bay ports of Petoskey and Harbor Springs, St. Ig- 
nace, and finally Mackinac Island. On certain of the schedules 
Grand Traverse Bay ports were made: Traverse City, Suttons 
Bay, Omena, Northport and Old Mission. 

Indeed, it was most pleasant sailing in the ships of the 
Northern Michigan Line. Happy memories remain of the gala 
crowds of passengers, the bright blue waters of Lake Michigan 
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in the summertime, the brilliant fall coloring of the forests 
surrounding Grand Traverse and Little Traverse Bays, the 
pleasant aroma arising from the cargos of fresh fruit, apple 
cider, and the earthy smell of thousands of bushels of newly 
dug potatoes. 

There were two competitive lines operating regularly sched- 
uled steamers to the above mentioned places in 1893, the Sey- 
mour Transportation Company and the Northern Michigan 
Transportation Company. The former was owned and man- 
aged by three Seymour brothers of Manistee: John, Dick, and 
Elwin. The latter company was managed and partly owned 
by Simeon S. Burke. 

The Seymour Transportation Company had two ships, the 
PURITAN and the PETOSKEY. The PURITAN had been 
built in Benton Harbor in 1887 and was 171 feet long by 23 
feet beam. She had been acquired from the Morton Transit 
Company and was sailed by another of the Seymour brothers 
whose name was Fred. This shipmaster came to an early death 
and the command of the PURITAN was taken over by Captain 
Peter MeQuigan. The PETOSKEY had been built at Manito- 
woc in 1888 and was of the same length as the PURITAN, but 
was seven feet broader in beam. She was powered with a 600 
horsepower engine. The master of the PETOSKEY was Cap- 
tain William Robertson, uncle of Captain Charles I. Robert- 
son who became one of the best known of the Lake Michigan 
ear-ferry skippers and who for some years, until his death in 
1944, was Commodore of the Pere Marquette fleet. William 
Robertson was followed in the PETOSKEY by Captain Peter 
Kilty, who was fated later to go down on the bridge of his ship, 
the car-ferry steamer PERE MARQETTE 18, when on Septem- 
ber 8, 1910, she so tragically foundered in mid-Lake Michigan 
with the loss of twenty-eight lives. The PURITAN made two 
round trips each week from Chicago to Mackinac Island; the 
PETOSKEY went as far as Harbor Springs via the Grand 
Traverse Bay ports. 
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The Northern Michigan Transportation Company had_ the 
LAWRENCE and the CITY OF CHARLEVOIX. The LAW- 
RENCE was a small vessel, 135 feet in length by 26 feet beam, 
and had been built in Cleveland in 1868. The CITY OF CHAR- 
LEVOIX was also built in Cleveland two years later. She was 
originally called the CHAMPLAIN and was slightly larger 
than the LAWRENCE, 165 feet in length by 28 feet beam. 
Her captain was William Finucan, Eli A. Weston her purser. 
For a time William L. Mercereau sailed in the CITY OF 
CHARLEVOIX as purser. “Bill” Mereereau became Superin- 
tendent of Steamships for the Pere Marquette Railway Com- 
pany in 1900, and during the three decades that he held this 
position he came to be a recognized authority on car-ferry 
operations. The CITY OF CHARLEVOIX in the latter years 
of her service was renamed the KANSAS, 

The Seymour Transportation Company and the Northern 
Michigan Transportation Company in 1895 were merged, the 
last mentioned name being retained by the newly formed com- 
pany. The old PURITAN and the LAWRENCE were elimi- 
nated; the PETOSKEY and THE CITY OF CHARLEVOIX 
were retained. Following this, the PURITAN for a time ran 
between Manistee and Milwaukee. She was not financially 
profitable in this service and was laid up in Manistee Lake 
where she later burned. 

The LAWRENCE was placed in year around operation 
between Muskegon and Milwaukee. She very nearly foundered 
in mid-lake on the night of Washington’s Birthday in 1897. 
Her purser that winter was Eli A. Weston. Mr. Weston now 
resides in Traverse City and vividly remembers that ominous 
night. His account of it follows: 

The afternoon of Washington’s birthday, 1897, was 
warm and balmy for the season of the vear. The old LAW- 
RENCE was due to leave Muskegon for Milwaukee at 4 
P.M. We had as captain a man by the name of Edward 
Williams. He had just obtained his master’s license and 

this was to be his first trip as captain. It nearly came to 
be his last, as well as ours. Shortly before leaving time 
we received a special warning from the Weather Bureau 
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to the effect that a violent nor’wester, with snow, was on 
the way. Vessels were advised to remain in port. Our new 
captain took the report laughingly and said we would be 
on the west shore before the storm broke. We cleared 
Muskegon on schedule. 

The LAWRENCE was almost thirty years old, no longer 
a new ship, she was light, she had leaky boilers, and a high 
pressure engine, all in all not so good for stormy weather. 
We were about half way over when the storm broke and 
I have never seen it blow harder, nor snow harder. Along 
with the gale, the temperature dropped and we were soon 
ice, clear to the crosstrees, and from the rail to the cabin. 
We burned oil lamps and she jumped them all out so that 
it was pitch dark all over the boat except in the firehold. 
The huge waves smashed all of the cabin windows allow- 
ing the cabin to become filled with ice and water. My office 
was on the passenger deck and the only dry things there 
were those in the iron safe. 

I managed to get up on top where the captain was and 
attempted to tell him what was thought of him for get- 
ting us into such a mess, but he refused to talk. I then 
worked my way down to the engine room to talk to the 
chief engineer, Simeon S. Burke, who held a half interest 
in the vessel. He had sailed the Great Lakes for many 
years, but said that never had he seen such a storm. I 
don’t know how many times the storm turned us around 
that night. It was feared she would turn turtle as she 
was carrying so much ice above the water line. 

Finally, at about three o’clock in the morning and being 
all tired out, I turned in on the icy bunk with my fur cap, 
fur coat, and high overshoes. It seemed that I might as 
well drown while asleep as any other way and “darned” 
if I didn’t go to sleep. The next I knew, I heard our 
whistle blow for the bridge in Milwaukee and we were 
on even keel. I went up to the bridge and asked the cap- 
tain how he had made it. He said that the snow had let 
up for less than a minute and it was then possible to see 
the illumination of Milwaukee. He had then put the poor 
old and shaken LAWRENCE into the trough of the seas 
and headed her in the direction of the illumination and 
soon found smooth water. 

After breakfast along side of the dock in Milwaukee, I 
packed my “turkey”, intending to quit and go home. Go- 
ing through the warehouse, I met the captain who asked 
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where I was going. I told him that I wouldn’t sail with 
such a fool. He convinced me shortly that he was more 
frightened than any one aboard. 

“Think how I felt”, he said, “My first trip and I was 
sure that none of us had a chance. I promise that I will 
never drown you. I’ve learned my lesson.” 

The rest of the winter was a pleasure as he had learned 
his lesson. Shortly after that stormy trip, we lost our 
wheel in the middle of the lake, but the good ship PE- 
TOSKEY, our sister ship that winter, picked us up and 
towed us to Milwaukee where we got a new wheel. 

So ends Mr. Weston’s story of an eventful trip in the LAW- 
RENCE, perhaps in many ways similar to that of the ill-fated 
car-ferry MILWAUKEE in 1929, but from which no living 
soul returned to tell the tale. 

The steel steamer ILLINOIS, 225 feet long by 40 feet beam, 
1350 horsepower, was built at Chicago in 1899 for the Northern 
Michigan Transportation Company. Iler first captain was 
William Finucan, E. A. Weston her first purser, and Richard 
Donnelly her first steward. The ILLINOIS replaced the PE- 
TOSKEY which was sold to the Hart Line, running between 
Green Bay, Harbor Springs, Petoskey, and Mackinac Island. 
The PETOSKEY later ran for a number of years between Chi- 
cago and South Haven. She finally burned in Manitowoe 
where she had been built so many years before. 

Following the building of the ILLINOIS, the MISSOURI 
was launched in Chicago in 1904. Ter dimensions were the 
same as those of her sister ship. Captain William Finucan 
brought out the MISSOURI as a new ship, and he was sue- 
ceeded in the ILLINOIS by Captain “Bud” Richardson. 

The Northern Michigan Transportation Company in 1906 
purchased the MANITOU from the Manitou Steamship Com- 
pany. She had been built in Chicago in 1893 by Leopold & 
Austin, and was 274 feet long by 42 feet beam. Powered with 
a 2500 horsepower engine, she developed a top speed of 19.5 
miles per hour. The lines of this beautiful ship were long and 
racy, with a decided shear from bow to stern, and with spars 
and stack set at a sharp angle. Ter appointments were of the 
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best, cabins of fine mahogany, the dining saloon a place of 
beauty, and the social hall glistening with highly polished 
brass. Indeed, her usual passenger list was no less brilliant. 
For many a year she was the queen of Lake Michigan and 
carried the upper strata of Chicago society to their summer 
homes in the northland. The schedule of the MANITOU called 
for three round trips per week between Chicago and Mackinac 
Island, with Glen Haven, Charlevoix and Harbor Springs as 
intermediate ports. This schedule was pridefully maintained 
with express train regularity and it was sometimes said that 
residents on the “Island” set their clocks by her arrivals. 

Captain William T. Bright of Chicago sailed the MANITOU 
for her original owners and was relieved by Captain William 
Finucan of Charlevoix at the time of her purchase by the 
Northern Michigan Transportation Company, Captain Bright 
being placed in command of the MISSOURI. “Bill” Finucan 
captained the MANITOU until his death in the early twenties 
and then Captain Bright resumed his former place on her 
bridge. 

The fleet was again supplemented in 1910 by the purchase 
from the Nessen Transportation Company of the MANISTEE 
(previously the LORA; the ALICE STAFFORD) which had 
been built in Benton Harbor during 1882, and was 202 feet in 
length by 32 feet beam, and of 500 horsepower. The MANIS- 
TEE made one round trip per week from Chicago to Sault Ste. 
Marie and was skippered by Captain George Johnson of Trav- 
erse City. The MANISTEE burned in 1914 while fitting out in 
Manistee Lake. 

An additional purchase in 1912 brought a newer and larger 
PURITAN to the line. She was acquired from the Graham and 
Morton Transportation Company and had been built in To- 
ledo in 1901. She was 259 feet long by 41 feet beam and of 
1500 horsepower. Captain “Jack” Crawford sailed her two 
round trips per week between Chicago and Harbor Springs. 

The MINNESOTA joined the fleet in 1915. She had for- 
merly been the package freighter ITARLEM of the New York 
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Central Railroad and at that time was the fastest package 
freighter on the waters of the Great Lakes. The HARLEM 
had been built in Wyandotte in 1888, from whence came many 
a famous ship of that day, and was 288 feet long by 41 feet 
beam, and of 1700 horsepower. She had been wrecked in Lake 
Superior and was taken to Manitowoc where she was remod- 
eled into a passenger ship and renamed the MINNESOTA and 
then sold to the Crosby Line who in turn later disposed of her 
to the Northern Michigan Transportation Company. The MIN- 
NESOTA made one round trip per week between Chicago and 
Buffalo. The season of her purchase she was sailed by Captain 
George Johnson, and during 1916 and 1917 was under the 
command of Captain Bright. 

World War I came in 1917 and the MANITOU, the MIN- 
NESOTA, and the PURITAN were requisitioned by the United 
States government. Captain Bright took the MINNESOTA 
to Buffalo where she was cut in half and bulk-headed in prep- 
aration for the trip through the small locks of the old Welland 
Canal and the canals of the St. Lawrence River. Her sections 
were rejoined in drydock at Montreal and her captain deliv- 
ered her at New York where she was placed in the role of a 
hospital ship. During the last years of the prohibition era the 
MINNESOTA was a gambling ship lying outside the three 
mile limit off St. Petersburg, Florida. One night she was raid- 
ed by modern day pirates who were said to have made off with 
a loot of thirty thousand dollars. The PURITAN was also 
cut in half and bulk-headed in preparation for the trip below, 
but before the trip was started the war had ended. She was 
returned to her owners in 1919. The MANITOU, having no 
freight capacity and being designed for the passenger trade 
exclusively, was found to be unsuitable for the purpose of the 
government and also was returned to her owners. 


The three Seymour brothers disposed of their interests in 
the Northern Michigan Transportation Company to Judge 
Robert W. Dunn of Chicago in 1918. The line was henceforth 
known as the Michigan Transit Company. Judge Dunn kept 
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his interests in the company until 1928 when he sold to R. F. 
Clinch, also of Chicago. By this time the motor age was defi- 
nitely taking its toll and in 1931 the Michigan Transit Com- 
pany became insolvent and operations were abandoned. 

The sister ships, the MISSOURI and the ILLINOIS, were 
taken over by the Wisconsin & Michigan Line and for a num- 
ber of years were in all-year service between Muskegon and 
Milwaukee. Both ships were seriously damaged by fire while 
laid up in Muskegon. As of the summer just past, they were 
moored along side of the former Goodrich Transit Company 
dock in that port: the MISSOURT being only a hull, her entire 
upper works and machinery having been removed; the once 
proud ILLINOIS also being nothing of her former self. 

An attempt was made in 1933 to restore the MANITOU and 
the PURITAN to the Great Lakes passenger service. They 
were purchased by the newly formed Isle Royal Transit Com- 
pany, of which George M. Cox of New Orleans was president. 
An extra deck was added to the MANITOU and she was re- 
named the ISLE ROYAL. The PURITAN was renamed the 
GEORGE M. COX. 

The ISLE ROYAL operated only during the season of 1933, 
carrying cruise passengers from Chicago to Isle Royale and 
Lake Superior ports. During the last season of her famous 
career she was under the command of Captain John Hope 
Clark. While laid up in Manistee Lake in 1934, she was. so 
seriously damaged by fire that her further usefulness was pre- 
cluded. The charred hulk was sold in 1935 and was later re- 
duced to a barge, an inglorious end for one so beautiful and 
so proud. 

The GEORGE M. COX came to an abrupt and spectacular 
end. While on a pre-season voyage May 27, 1933, and under 
the command of Captain George Johnson, she was wrecked 
during a dense Lake Superior fog by running hard aground 
on a reef off the Rock of Ages Light at the west end of Isle 
Royal. The 124 persons making up the passengers and crew 
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of the former PURITAN on her last voyage were all saved. 
The ship was beyond salvage operations. 

Thus the Northern Michigan Transportation Company was 
born, grew, declined and died. Never again will the flagship, 
the dashing MANITOU, be seen entering the blue waters of 
the Straits of Mackinac with her sharp bow high, a foaming 
white bone in her teeth, a long churning white wake following 
her graceful fantail, and billows of black smoke pouring from 
her sharply slanting stack. She lives only in the memories 
of those who knew and loved her, as a ship too can be loved. 
of those who knew and loved her, as a ship too can be loved.! 


1The writer wishes to express his sincere thanks to the following veterans of 
the Northern Michigan Transportation Company for their assistance in the 
development of historical and background data for this article, both through 
correspondence and personal talks; Mr. E. A. Weston of Traverse City, Mich- 
igan, was with the company throughout its entire span; Captain George John- 
son, who is now County Clerk of Grand Traverse County; Captain William T. 
Bright of Chicago, more recently master of the steamships North American and 
South American, and retired since 1941. It was my privilege to serve under 
Captain Finucan in the MANITOU and Captain Bright in the MISSOURI, both 
fine skippers and gentlemen of the first order. 








Mackinac To Sautt Ste. MARIE By Canoe In 1831 


From Journals of Jeremiah Porter, Vol. II 
Edited by Charles A. Anderson 


O travel ninety miles by canoe from Mackinac Island in 
... to Sault Ste. Marie, part of the way over the 
open waters of Lake Huron, is a hazardous undertaking at 
any season. But to make the trip amid the snowstorms of late 
November calls for real courage. Rev. Jeremiah Porter faced 
this problem in November of 1831 under appointment of the 
American Home Missionary Society, having missed the last 
boat of the season for the Sault. Learning of Porter’s predica- 
ment, Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, Indian Agent at the Sault, 
dispatched a canoe to bring the young missionary to his head- 
quarters. Porter tells a vivid tale of his adventures on this 
trip in the second volume of his Journals.* 


Schooleraft himself had made the same trip in the early 
fall of 1825 during a storm when his own men strongly advised 
against attempting to navigate the rough waters of Lake Hu- 
ron in a canoe. Under date of September 7, 1825, Schoolcraft 
wrote in his Journal, “I do not think myself ever to have run 
such hazard. I was tossed up and down the waves like Sancho 
Panza on the blanket.’” 


In the second quarter of the nineteenth century Michigan 
was rapidly developing on the American frontier. In the 
decade beginning in 1830 the population of this territory in- 
creased by nearly two hundred thousand. The fur trade was 
an important factor, which grew rapidly under the manage- 
ment of Robert Stuart, a partner in John Jacob Astor’s Amer- 
ican Fur Company of which he was agent for the entire north- 
west. As many as one hundred Indian canoes and other large 


1The Journals of Jeremiah Porter in eighteen manuscript volumes are in the 
possession of the Chicago Historical Society, and are quoted here by permission. 
Mr. Anderson is manager of the Presbyterian Historical Society, at Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania.—Ed. 

"Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, Personal Memoirs, 18638, 235. 
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craft put in at Mackinac in a single day.? It was an era of 
exploration and expansion. 

For instance while Jeremiah Porter was developing a strong 
church at the Sault, Schoolcraft was commissioned by Lewis 
Cass, secretary of war and former governor of Michigan, to 
explore the source of the Mississippi River. 

To bring religious and moral influence to the raw frontier, 
the American Home Missionary Society appointed Jeremiah 
Porter and other young ministers. And many of them did 
effective work. On December 31, 1831, Schooleraft records in 
his Journal, “The Rev. Jeremiah Porter, a graduate of Prince- 
ton and Andover, and a lineal descendant, I understand, by 
the mother’s side, of the great Dr. Edwards. We have been 
favorably impressed by the manner and .deportment, and not 
less so by the piety and learning of the man.... He preaches 
in an animated and persuasive style, and has commenced a 
system of moral instruction in detail, which in our local his- 
tory, constitutes an era.”4 

Porter’s Journal narrating his canoe trip gives evidence of 
his intense consecration to his task. His whole heart-was in 
it. The ejaculatory prayers which perennially burst through 
his pages are the spontaneous expressions of a man on fire 
with a mission and are not to be confused with pious swank. 
Men of his ilk provided the steadying influences which lifted 
much of frontier life above the animal level. His contacts with 
men like Stuart and Schoolcraft, who held a whole continent 
in their vision, undoubtedly enlarged his outlook, for we see 
him later organizing the first Presbyterian Church in Chicago, 
entering Vicksburg as a chaplain with Grant, likewise march- 
ing with Sherman through Georgia, serving on the Mexican 
border, at Fort Sill and in Wyoming. 

The following is an extract from Jeremiah Porter’s Journal, 
the second volume :° 


3Meade C. Williams: Farly Mackinac, St Louis. 1901, 119. 

*Henry Rowe Scheolcraft : Personal Memoirs, 398. 

5Prepared from a microfilm copy in the Presbyterian Historical Society, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Journals of Jeremiah Porter, ‘1831-1879 
No. II Journal. 1831, Autumn & Winter. 
Part Second of the Journal of my Tour in the Autumn of 1831 


Nov. 20. Still at Mackinac; Sabbath. Preached from the 
words: “The wages of sin is death.” A solemn day. Addressed 
the boys in the afternoon, & preached in the evening from 
“Ye will not come to me that ye might have life.” More feeling 
in the Mission family than had been known- for a long time. 
One girl in town T have hopes she has passed from death to 
life today. May she find “She has indeed chosen that good 
part which cannot be taken from her.” How insensible is my 
own heart to the value of immortal souls. Who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death! I am pleased to learn that 
the children understand, & could remember much of my ser- 
mon it was so plain & familiar in its language. 

Noy. 21. Passed the day in writing. Talked with pious 
friends of the necessity of a revival & the means of promoting 
one. Met the temperance Society. Encouraged them & read 
from the Fourth Ann. Rep: deeply interesting. Rejoiced to 
find such steps taken & such strides made in this good cause. 

Weather mild snow melting. 


22. Shall probably hear from the Sault.today. Begin almost 
to wish Providence may suffer me to remain in this happy 
society this winter. Conversed on the state of feeling. Many 
are deeply anxious for a revival & desirous I should remain 
to labor here. Engaged in writing till three when one & an- 
other came rushing to my room saying “the messengers have 
arrived from the Sault. See them.” T look from the window & 
lo! three men paddling an Indian canoe. A small world that 
thought I to embark my all in. Their heads were covered with 
a red woolen cap reminding me of the monkeys that had robbed 
the sailor. The amusing chapeau rouge. My heart failed me 
for a moment to think of making a winter voyage of 90 miles 
in such a vessel, Particularly as the sky was now overcast 
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and my attachments were become so strong for Mackinac. 
Soon a letter was brought me from Mr. S saying they had 
sent this canoe for my convenience, with a tent, oil-cloth, bed, 
& basket; expressing his impatience to see me & kindly invit- 
ing me to take free quarters in his family. This is exceeding 
kindness. My heart bless thou the Lord. It seems this is the 
second attempt they have made for me. They first sent a larger 
canoe with five men & every convenience, which being over- 
taken in a snow storm gave out & returned. Then this smaller 
one was fitted out by which means the tent and basket have 
been forgotten. Took tea with Mrs. Dousman. The Lord has 
blessed Mr. Ferry’s labors to this family. The Father, Mother 
& one daughter have professed to take Christ as their portion. 
They have now great wealth to spend in the service of the 
Lord. All my friends encourage me with regard to my passage 
& I begin to feel quite reconciled to it. Returned to Mr. Stu- 
arts. How good & how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity! 


23. All are engaged to assist me to comforts for my voyage. 
Mr. F. is getting a larger canoe. Mr. S. a tent & basket & Mrs. 
S. is providing with the kindness of a noble mother every 
luxury for me. A suit of oilcloth is provided me to defend 
against rain & storm. I regret to leave these dear christian 
friends. I trust their prayers go with me, & that the blessing 
of the Lord will rest with them. Both the Mr. Stuarts, Mr. F. 
Mr. M. Mr. N. & Mr. Drew stood on the wharf to see me safely 
deposited with my boxes & trunks in the bark canoe, the first 
I ever entered. Gave them the parting hand at ™% past eleven, 
& the Frenchmen & William pulled the oars. Five of us are 
embarked for the voyage. Wm the black man who has lived 
with Mrs. S. while I have been here waiting to accompany me 
to the Sault the only one to whom T can speak in English. 
We coasted along the south beach in front of the mission 
house where I had first seen the red caps to damp my spirits 
the day before. They from the house were taking the last look 
& I waved them a farewell. We were soon from their sight 
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turning round the Kast end of the Island which is terminated 
on this side by an abrupt elevation of nearly two hundred 
feet. The oarsmen then stretched away across a traverse of 
five or six miles. The waves handsomely elevated by the wind 
but the air is not excessively cold thus exposed. Reached 
Summit Island at 2. Dined there by a fire of our making. Mrs. 
S. has provided everything for my comfort. Oh the kindness 
of my friends & the goodness of my heavenly Father. At four 
encamped for the night because our canoe leaks & must be 
pitched. I ran about & cut wood while the men threw away 
the snow and made a fire by which to cook our supper & before 
which to lodge. The oil-cloth was spread for a tent, on poles 
the back reaching the ground while the front opened to a huge 
fire. My boxes piled at one end an oil-cloth being spread under 
my bed, my candle, furnished by the kind forethought dear 
Mrs. S., beside the box on which I sat, were comforts of the 
luxurious kind, thus as in a chieftain’s lodge. I sat to medi- 
tate on the kindness of God & to raise my Ebenezer while 
William kindly prepared me a rich supper from my travelling 
pantry. In such circumstances, I could not envy Cesar. Read 
to Wm the account of Christ’s crucifixion. Endeavored to make 
him acquainted with the design & to teach him to pray. He 
listens kindly & is willing to do well tho’ he has a poor be- 
nighted mind. Each of the Frenchmen kneel’d & was in the 
attitude of devotion some minutes before sleeping. How should 
this shame praverless Protestants. 

24. Slept finely, almost regretted to leave our encampment. 
Sailed at daylight. Sky clear, sun rose beautifully. Cold not 
oppressive. Breakfasted on pain. La Feu. Tea never seemed 
to me so great a luxury before. “Not a full blushing goblet 
could tempt me to leave it; tho’ filled with a nectar that 
bachanal’s sip.” But this is paying tea no compliment, for 
that IT esteem a poison. We are now opposite the light-house 
on Bois Blane, which T passed sixteen days ago on my way to 


Mackinac. Huron now opening an expanded ocean on the 
South & East. 
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12 o’c’k. Our sails had been spread from our first starting 
after breakfast, we are making fine progress. Mackinae dwin- 
dling behind us & Drummon Island® in sight. M. is lost & now 
no land is seen east, south, or west; & we pleasantly riding 
waves three or four feet high I feeling as safe & as comfort- 
able as ever IT did in a stage coach. The sun is shining pleas- 
antly. Oh that my heart would overflow with gratitude & 
love. Friends & M. are keeping the territorial thanksgiving. 
I wished to be with them on this day but it was not to be so 
&-I am happy to be here, & will be thankful for the unnum- 
bered mercies of God which have crowned this year. Tho’ not 
feasting with those friends I am feasting on their bounty. 
“Bless the Lord Oh my soul & forget not all his benefits.” 

Read as we sailed the account of Paul’s perils by water. Like 
him I have occasionally gathered a bundle of sticks; but no 
viper has fastened on my hand. May IT have much of his spirit. 
I may say with him “the barbarous people showed me no little 
kindness.” Read also his advice to Timothy. All applicable to 
my own case, now about to enter on the noble office of a bishop. 
It is also my mother’s letter to me; as she directs me to it 
when she cannot write with pen and ink. 14 past three reach’d 
the Detour or entrance of St. Mary’s. T have succeeded in mak- 
ing many inquiries of the Frenchmen in their own language; 
but they were very much amused by my inquiry if this is la 
bouche de la riviere, they before probably having never had 
such an idea as a tiver having a mouth. A snow squall ren- 
dered our prospect dark for a half an hour, but soon we were 
in the River dropped sail now first since breakfast it has 
brought us a good reach. Landed at five opposite Drummon’s 
Island. The sky clear & bright we propose sailing when the 
moon shall rise at ten, so do not pitch tent. So I sleep under 
the shade of a spruce covered with a long moss hanging two 
or three feet from its branches. I now for the first time stand 
on the mainland of the N. W. T.° The result of my coming is 


‘Drummond Island. 
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in the mind of God. May he prosper me & make me an instru- 
ment of good to these immortal souls. 

At half past eleven rose with the moon & sailed. I medi- 
tated & slept. Stopped at one as we had a traverse of several 
miles before us & head wind. Thought not best to pitch tent, 
so lay under my cloak the broad blue sky above with its senti- 
nel stars watching my pillow. This rather tedious as I have 
to watch against coals that snap on me & thus expose me to too 
great heat. Wm has been several times on fire. Thought 
dreamed & prayed for my distant friends; but did not once 
regret having left them. The Lord gives me a contented mind 
& I hope a desire to do good. This is a splendid but cold night. 
Sailed at dawn. 


25. Ice so thick it would not yield to a good blow from 
the oar when we would land for breakfast on Cross Island 
opposite the evacuated Fort on St. Josephs. Wm. prepared 
me a fine breakfast. The men made me a throne. A bird was 
singing as in mockery of winter. Rather a mild and fine morn- 
ing. At ten 12 leagues from the Sault. Began to snow at one. 
Passed mud lake, of a red color. The canoe being cut by ice 
we stopped to pitch it. Wind high and the men fearing to 
proceed, we cross a traverse and encamped for the night. 
25 miles from St. Mary’s. Spread tonight the cloth tent. This 
is a luxury. Supped, shared, and lodged in a stile of which 
Tecumseh had been proud. Men were kind and I asked them to 
tent with me. We all occupied the same lodge. Snow falling 
did not at all affect us more than if we had been in a house. 
On my box I sat and wrote and read to William, beside my 
candle and before a good fire. T had rarely thought of occu- 
pying so comfortable a lodge on Indian ground. I hope and 
fear with regard to reaching the Sault before the Sabbath. 


26. Sat. Providence better to me than my hopes even. After 
a fine sleep, we started at one, breaking our way thro’ ice for 
a half mile perhaps. The stream was now perfectly smooth 
the moon shining splendidly, the men alternately singing the 
boat song and smoking. Keen cold but I do not suffer I am so 
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well defended, winding my feet in my bed and defending my 
face and neck. Came too before daylight to warm, built a 
large fire after tramping fifty rods in deep snow, and warmed 
well. As we sailed the water spattered from the oar froze 
on my cloak a sheet of ice. We are making fine progress. At 
nine breakfast 7 miles from the Fort. Hills west of the 
Sault are in sight. The birds are singing. How great a luxury 
did my tea seem again this morning. Long shall I remember 
dear Mrs. Stuart’s kindness. The Lord reward her. Came up the 
beautiful St. Mary pleasantly turning almost directly west a 
short distance before coming in sight of the Fort. Its waters 
in the midst of its many isles are as clear as crystal, they re- 
minded me of Solomon’s sentiment. “As in water face answer- 
eth to face, as the heart of man to man.” And Dance’s beau- 
tiful picture drawn from the same source. 

As we shot from behind a little island The British Settle- 
ment and the rapids burst at once on my view. As all the roofs 
were covered with snow the place presented a wintry appear- 
ance. “Is that the Sault?” I exclaimed. “Non! Anglice.” 
was the quick reply. I was glad it was so. These were the 
first inhabited dwellings we had seen since leaving Mackinac 
now ten days. The fort on the south side of the river was soon 
in view. Nearer to us were a few small houses and Indian 
lodges presenting a neat appearance, in the midst of cultivated 
grounds. A little beyond these, and about a quarter of a mile 
from the Fort stood an elegant white house in the style of 
the best in N. E. with a wing and office on each end. Pre- 
cisely in the shape of Mount pleasant, except as the wing and 
offices are but one story. Many elms were scattered around 
it and a lawn extended in front down to the river; the path 
on each side set with spruces or balsams. This I did not doubt 
was the house of my patron Mr. Schoolcraft, which IT was soon 
informed was the fact. Here then I am to pass this winter; 
here I am to labor for the good of souls; here to be the instru- 
ment of good or evil in an incalculable amount. I hope the 
Lord has sent me to do his own work. I thank thee Oh my 
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Father for kindly bringing me thus far in health and so com- 
fortably and so happily. Everything has seemed to work for 
my good. I now soon landed with all my goods on Mr. S.’s. 
wharf before his house. Was soon received into his family 
with open arms. The hall thro’ which I passed showed the 
taste and the employment of the man. On one side stood two 
cases of minerals so beautifully arranged showing the taste 
of the accomplished mineralogist. Upon the top and around 
these were Indian curiosities. The god, the pot, the rattle 
satan’s powerful engine. Skins with the fur, and birds of 
_ various plumage and size adorned the other walls. The latter 
showing his employment as an Indian agent. Or his attachment 
to his wife whose mother was the daughter of a famous 
Indian Chief. The parlor and the dinner table were a la 
mode New York. 

Mrs. S. received me very kindly and little Jane the daughter 
a light eved light haired girl appeared like a lady. A note was 
immediately sent b’r Boutwell® to inform him I was here, and 
let him know he would be disappointed in not seeing his 
classmate Charles Porter whom he had expected. But I hope 
he will find me a christian brother. He soon arrived with 
the letters and papers the first they had received for several 
weeks. With them came the proclamation for thanksgiving, 
but tho’ issued five weeks before, it did not reach here until 
three days after it was passed. By this I received the first 
word of intelligence from home since IT left in letter from 
James & Favancourt. Poor F. what will become of him. The 
letter was written six days after I left. Litia had died happy, 
all else were well. 

What gratitude do I owe to God, for bringing: me here so 
prosperously and suffering me to hear of the prosperity of my 
friends. Brought many letters for Mr. S and B’r B. M. the 
afternoon is gone before we think. How happy I have reached 
here before the Sabbath. Rode in sleigh with Mr. S. and b’r 


TRev. Mr. Boutwell, from Andover. missionary for the west of Lake Superior 
(Letter from Jeremiah Porter in The Home Missionary, vol. V., no. 1, May 1, 
1S32, 4). 
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B. to call on Rev. Mr. Bingham$, to leave packages for him. 
He has a commodious mission here south of the Fort, for his 
family, the school, a place of worship &c. Kindly invited me 
to preach on the morrow. TI willingly consented to do so & to 
pray at the baptism of two soldiers. I wish to unite with him 
in promoting the glory of God in all things. Five weeks this 
morning since I reached Detroit and six weeks two days from 
home. In traveling I have occupied but eighteen days. Eight 
to Detroit. Seven to Mac’; and three here. The Fur Trader 
in which I refused to come was fourteen days in reaching 
this; four more than I; came near to being lost in a tre- 
mendous gale; had three or four inches of water on her cabin 
floor thrown in by the waves. So that all my books must have 
been ruined had I come in her. How thankful should I be to 
Providence for so directing my steps, for sending me to Mac’ 
where I received so much instruction for my guidance here, 
had my heart so warmed by Christian fellowship, was allowed 
to declare the truth five times and to hope that good was 
done by my exertions; and passed but one Sabbath instead 
of two on the Lake. So I have been permitted to preach six 
out of the eight Sabbaths since I left Princeton. 


sRey. Mr. Bingham, Baptist missionary to the Indians (ibid, 4). 








Fort SAGINAW 
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Former Director Public Relations 
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THE OLD FORT AND HISTORICAL MEMORIAL 
ASSOCIATION 
Detroit. 


O STORY of Fort Saginaw would be complete without 
Tab oarine tribute to Lewis Cass, Governor of the Territory 
of Michigan at the time when the Treaty was made with the 
Indians in 1819, and in the years of development that fol- 
lowed this. 


No better sketch of his activities in the interests of the Ter- 
ritory can be found than one by the Hon. Alpheus Felch, 
Governor of the State in 1846, and one of its senators in 1847- 
53. This was written in 1894 when he was in his 90th year, 
and published in the Michigan Historical Collection. 


“General Cass was a distinguished statesman who, in 
his long public life did noble work for his state and the 
nation, but in the entire record of his services there is not 
a brighter chapter than that which relates to his con- 
nection with Indian affairs. 


“During the whole time while governor of the territory, 
from 1813 to 1831, his duties as superintendent weré most 
arduous, and it is said that he acted as commissioner in 
negotiating more treaties than any other individual. In 
1814 we find him associated with General Harrison at the 
Council of Greenville in the effort to pacify the Indians 
of the Northwest whose aid was given to the British in 
the war of 1812, and his name is attached as commissioner 
to more than twenty important Indian treaties. These 
treaties secured the cession of the Indian title to an im- 
mense region of country in the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Michigan. But they did far more than to se- 
cure the title to lands. They were the adjustment of many 
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a troublesome question between our nation and the power- 
ful aborigines of the country, and secured peace and 
harmony where war and slaughter seemed imminent. 


“Tn his long intercourse with the Indians, General Cass 
secured their fullest confidence and they regarded him as 
a friend to be trusted. His fairness and courage com- 
mended their admiration; his sense of justice was always 
manifest, and his courtesy and forbearance in their in- 
tercourse with him bound them to him in the bonds of 
brotherhood.” 


This official communication always called attention to what 
his ideas were in treating with the Indians. In a letter to 
Senator Benton he said: 

“But it is due,to the character of our country and to the 
feelings of our citizens, that in our negotiations with 


these wretched people we should remember our strength 
and wealth and their weakness and poverty.” 


The close of the war of 1812 found a large percentage of the 
Territory of Michigan still Indian land. The treaty of 1807 
covered the southeastern part of the Lower Peninsula, the 
line being a continuation of a line running due north from the 
flagstaff of Fort Defiance, the meridian line up to a point 
where it was intersected by a line running northeast to White 
Rock. (White Rock was a sacred landmark to the Indians, 
standing in Lake Huron near the shore and just north of the 
present south line of Huron County. Its inclusion in the 
treaaty boundary made the treaty sacred.) 

There were many conflicting stories regarding the lands 
in the basin of the Flint, Saginaw and other rivers that flowed 
into Saginaw Bay. Those who acted as runners or carried the 
mail to Michilimackinac reported on the many marshes and 
swamps. True, there were great bodies of timber, but timber 
was everywhere in the Territory. 

The Indian Traders who had located at various points in 
the basin did not look with favor on the inroads of the land- 
looker or settler. Therefore their reports on conditions were 
adverse. Those who had crashed their way to the foot of the 
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Bay were insistent that here was a spot, that, in time, and 
that not long, would be the capitol of the state, which they 
felt would soon be created. Pressure of a political nature on 
the authorities at Washington soon brought an order to Cass 
to make a treaty with the Indians that would bring about the 
cession of their lands and their removal to lands beyond the 
Mississippi if possible, and if not, to some point beyond 
Lake Michigan. 

The early voyagers through the Great Lakes who skirted 
the western shore of Lake ITuron, dreaded the passing of the 
mouth of Saginaw Bay. It was a trip when one had to be 
careful, watching the wind so as to take advantage of its 
course, using the shelter of the Islands and points at all 
times and oftentimes being forced to lay over at one of the 
islands for days. From the Indians they could, in season, 
purchase corn and vegetables. 


To all these, the Indians living around the Bay were known 
as being unreliable, ready to magnify any little quarrel and in 
general to be trouble-makers, and every report had some com- 
ment on them. In a report made by de Sabvevois of his trip 
to Michilimackinac in 1716, we read: 


“Thirty leagues into Lake Huron, in a westerly direc- 
tion on the route toward Missilimakinak you find the 
Saguianan, where are settled some Outaouacs, amounting 
to fully sixty men. 

“They are on the islands at the entrance to the Bay 
of Saguinan, where they have their villages and cultivate 
their lands on which they raise grain when they are not 
at war with the other nations. They raise crops on the 
mainland, but they always till the land in both places 
for fear their supply of food will fail. This land is very 
fertile. This nation is the most unruly and unmanage- 
able in this region.” 


In Charleyoix’s Travels in North America, written in 1721, 
he says: 


“The following day we reached the Baye du Saguinan 
which is twenty-five or thirty miles wide and twice as 
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long. The ‘Outaousis’ have a village at the head of this 
bay which I am assured is a beautiful country.” 

During the occupation of the northern posts by the British, 
several of their boats were built on the western shore of the 
bay. 

The allegiance of the Indians living along the bay wavered 
at the slightest provocation. As late as 1796, after General 
Wayne had made his treaty at Greenville (1795), a treaty 
which most of the Indians respected, Wm. Burnet, a trader 
living and operating along the River St. Joseph near the 
present cities of St. Joseph and Niles, writes to Col. Ham- 
tramck at Fort Wayne: 

“has heard from White Pigeon (a friendly Chief near 
there) that the Sagina Indians on Lake Huron meditate 
to bi®@ak the peace. The Sagina Indians are a mixture 
of Nations. Majority are Chippewas, with the name of 
being worse than their neighbors.” 

It has been the general supposition that immediate contact 
with the Indians of the Saginaw valley would not take place 
officially until after the Cass Treaty, but this is in error, as 
we find that as early as 1808 William THlowell, who was then 
territorial governor, writes as follows: 

“To the Chiefs of the Chipawa 
Nation at Saguina 
My Children— 

I send, by your Friend, the Blacksmith, a flag, as a 
present from your great Father of P. of the U. S— 

You will erect it, at such place, as will be most agree- 
able to you... . When you see it displayed, it will remind 
you of his friendship, and strengthen your attachment 
to the U. S.— 

Your Father has now, at a great expense furnished you 
with two Blacksmiths to work for you—They are fur- 
nished with Iron, Steel, and other things necessary, to 
work for your convenience—Mr. Henderson is the princi- 
pal—you must be kind to him and his family. If you should 
not, and should suffer any injury, to be done them, by any 
person, he will be removed from you, and no person sent 
in his place. 
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I am informed a white man has come to trade with 
you, with whiskey, etc., without my permission, and is 
endeavoring to purchase your lands, and injure you—I 
have ordered him to be removed—You must give no en- 
couragement to him—Any good Traders, you want, shall 
be sent to you—None however must live with you, with- 
out my permission—I have sent Mr. Riley, one of your 
Nation to trade with you—He speaks your language, and, 
I believe he will be useful to you— 


You must preserve peace and harmony in your village 
—May the great Spirit protect you— 
With fatherly concern for your 
wellfare, I am your friend, etc.” 
(Indorsement ) Wm. Hull. 
(October 11, 1808) 

When the line was being run in accordance with the stipu- 
lation of the so-called Michigan Purchase made shortly before 
this time by Governor Hull, the exact location of the line 
marking the ceded territory had been established. The in- 
structions to the surveyor were to continue the meridian line 
north from the flagstaff of Fort Defiance. ... “at intersections 
it is parallel in latitude to be drawn from the outlet of Lake 
Huron which forms the river St. Clair.” From this intersection 
the line was to be run to White Rock. “In order to obtain 
the direct course from the aforesaid point of White Rock, it 
will be necessary at first to run a random line for White 
Rock.” 


After this random line had been run and White Rock lo- 
cated, it was found that the Fort Saginaw Bay was not in- 
eluded in the land purchase, but as many of the Saginaw 
Indians lived in a portion of the ceded territory, a blacksmith 
was maintained and an Indian agency was established which 
was maintained as late as 1846. 


In Father Fallion’s History of France we read: 


“Tn 1684 a large body of farmers & Artisans came from 
France, that a portion were sent to the Sagana country, 
and with them were five Jesuit Fathers who were in- 
structed to found Missions in all that country between 
St. Ignace and Lake Erie.” 
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Lands ceded by the 


Treaty of Saginaw, made by 
Governor Lewis Cass with the 
Chippewa Indians, September 24th,1619 
; comprising all the lands in the 


Alcona, Ogemaw, Gladwin, 


@ J Iosco, arenac, Midland, Bay, Gratiot, 


Baton, and parte of 


Alpena, Montmorency, Uscoda, Crawford, 
Roscommon, Clare,Isabella, Montcalm, 

aoe h Ionia, Barry, Kalamazoo, Calhoun and 
Jackson counties, containing over 
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THE GAZETTE. 


Frivay, Juve 7, 1822. 








We learo with much pleasure that a pest 
|is about to be established at Sagana Bay, ancl 
| that Capt. Perkins, Military Store keeper at 
| this post, has received orders to procure im 
| Plements tor erecting barracks, &c. as early 
}a9 practicabic. “The post is to be furmed by 


ja detachment of the 34 L.ft’s, and will be 
jender the command of Maj. Baker, now at 


[Green Bay. 





THE GAZETTR. 
Faivay. Jucy @6, 1822 


Sugana Bay —The s:hr. Superior, capt 
Gillet, acrived here on Sunay jas, fron 
Green Bay and Sayana. She lanied at th: 
lotter place, Major Baker, and the detach 
ment of Infantry, which are tu form a gor 
risen there. 

The sche. Decatur, c.pt. Burnham, left 
(his port about two werks since, with sup 
plies for the garrison at Sugana. 





























THE GAZETTE. 
Fuivar, Avucust 2, 1822. 

The military Post at Sazene.--We are infor- 
| med. by a gentleman Who has recently visited 
the Sagana country, that major Baker has ized 
jupon a stte fur the military establishment, on 
\the Sagene River, about 25 miles from its 
mouth, and about $ miles below where the four 
great xirenms, the Cass, Flint, Sciawarsa, end 
"Tivtih .wassa, enter into it. This site isa few 
miles below the principal village, and nearly 
opposite the residence of the war-chief, Kive 
Rauko. 

lu selceting major Baler for this eervice, the 
covernment hase divplayed a correct judg: 
ment; for we helieve there are few office & 
better eateulated to concitiate the feelings of 
poe Indians, and, at the same time, to pre 
serve a proper influence over thew. 





| 
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vom this we feel it is safe to assume that the fruit trees 
found in the valleys of the Saginaw and other rivers in that 
region as late as 1819 were planted by them. In fact, one of 
the reservations of land made at and included in the treaty at 
Saginaw was one to Peter Riley, a half-breed; — 640 acres, 
“beginning above and adjoining the Apple Trees on the west 
side of the Saginaw River.” 

Riley at that time was about 55 years old, and he said: 
“The Apple Trees bore fruit when I was a little boy.” Some 
of these trees could be found at and around the shores of Wild 
Fowl Bay as late as 1856. 

Lewis Cass, Governor of Michigan Territory in 1819, was 
at that time in the prime of life, when work was a pleasure, 
his future to be what he made it. Quick of decision and prompt 
to act, fearless and honest, we today have reason to be thank- 
ful that the reins of government were in his hands, at the 
time when the foundations of statehood were being laid. 


If he glimpsed what the future held in store for him, it had 
little or no effect on his actions. Day by day he carried on. 


His instructions regarding the treaty he was to make with 
the Indians were full and explicit. An appropriation of $10,- 
000.00 had been made to cover the expenses of the Council. 


Realizing that the time after the harvest and before the 
Indians started on the fall hunts was the proper season of 
year to have them assemble, instructions were sent out to 
have the rendezvous near the junction of the rivers flowing. 
into the Saginaw, in the full of the moon in the month of 
September. 


Cass started out on his mission of treaty-making with a 
firm determination to succeed. Leaving Detroit on horse- 
back with his staff of clerks and officials, they stopped for 


lunch under the mammoth oak at what is now known as 
the City of Royal Oak, Cass having called the tree by that 
name, and proceeded through Pontiac, stopping for the night 
just beyond that spot. On and to the Flint River, following 
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the old Indian Trail, he reached the banks of the Saginaw 
River, crossing it on ferry to the Campau trading post. 
A bridge had been built at the crossing of the marsh before 
reaching the river. He reached the scene of his council on 
the evening of September 10. Campau, who had been at the 
spot for nearly three years, had been advised by Cass to 
prepare for the gathering of the Indians, to arrange for ac- 
commodations for the party and to erect a Council House. 
This was not to be an enclosed building, but rather a shelter; 
a framework of poles, roofed with poles covered with bark, 
moss and grass, the sides to be open. <A platform was placed 
in the center, back against the north side, about a foot high, 
for the tables for use of the clerks and others. Benches were 
provided made of split logs and single seats of blocks made 
from the logs. 


In order that the proceedings might be carried out without 
danger, and to prevent a clash that might come about with 
fatal results. it was deemed advisable to have a military 
guard. 


On August 26, 1819, the following order was issued by Major 
General Macomb: 


Hleadquarters, Detroit 
“DEPARTMENT ORDER: 


“Lieut. Peocock of the 3rd Reg., with the detachment 
under his command will embark on board the Revenue 
Cutter as soon as the commander thereof shall inform him 
he is ready for his reception. 

“Lieut. Peocock will act as Ass’t Commander of the de- 
tachment and make a requisition on the Storekeeper of 
Subsistence for thirty days provisions for sixty men inde- 
pendent of ten days provisions which he will draw 
for his detachment upon embarking. On the arrival of 
the detachment at Fort Gratiot, the Command officer 
thereof shall detach Capt Cass with a sufficient number 
of non-commissioned officers and men from Major Chus- 
ney’s Company of the 3rd Reg’t as will make sixty men 
with the effectives of Lieut Peocock’s detachment, the non- 
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effectives to be left at Fort Gratiot to join Major Chus- 

ney'’s Company. 

“Capt. Cass, Lieut. Peocock and the sixty men are to form 

the guard for the Commissioner for Treating with the In- 

dians at Saginaw & will proceed to that place in the 

Revenue Cutter. Capt Cass on his arrival will report 

to Gov Cass & receive his instructions. Lieut Peocock 

will make a requisition on the Ordnance Dept for three 

kegs of cartridges and arms sufficient for his detachment. 

(signed) “John Biddle 
“Aide de Camp” 

All arrangements having been made and the detachment being 
on the ground, the call for the Council was sounded. The 
guard paraded and was stationed about the Council House 
awaiting the pleasure of the Indians. Slowly they filed along, 
the Chiefs and headmen first, and seated themselves on the 
ground in a semicircle, the women and children ranging around 
the outside. The Council opened, the “pipe” was passed. not 
a sound was heard but the wail of the children and the howling 
of the dogs. 

It was a mixed group that Cass faced, Chippewas and Ot- 
tawas. The Treaty however was to be between the Chippewas 
and the United States. Plenty of provisions and “cheer” had 
been provided and these with the presents were to be dis- 
tributed at the proper time. 

Governor Cass made an extended talk, which was interpreted 
by two men. It was a critical time, the Indians were sullen 
and defiant: they had much to lose and little to gain. They 
remembered the graves of their fathers, and wat’s effects were 
still heavy on them. The road was dark and it would take 
many a belt of Wampum to lighten the trail. Many still 
mourned for those who had been slain in battle. To give up 
this, the land of their fathers, whose bones rested in peace 
where they had been deposited, their graves likely to be dis- 
turbed and destroyed as had been done before in many places, 


was a matter that required much thought before action. Be- 
fore many moons after they left, the location of the burial 
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spots would be lost and the plow of the white man would 
desecrate the spots now held sacred. 

At the close of the first day, Cass felt that he had lost 
ground. It was the proposition of the Government and not of 
the Indians. They had been in a way self-supporting; their 
friends had been in the habit of visiting them, and in the full 
of the moon in the month of October was the great festival 
of “THE CORN.” At that time they held their big conclave 
at which there were feats of strength. Even warring tribes 
had been known to wash the war paint from their faces and 
join in the sport. This was their valley of retreat. Nature 
had provided them with everything necessary but the “Fire 
Water,” and this they soon learned to make. They raised 
their grain, corn and vegetables in season, game was plentiful 
and there was always plenty of fish. What had they to gain 
in giving up the lands of their fathers, when they already 
had or could procure all they wanted? And what they wanted 
now was to be left alone to live their own life in their own way 
in the places they chose. 

All through the ensuing night groups gathered around the 
camp fires, disputing, arguing and striving to convince those 
who appeared to favor such a treaty that they were wrong 
and did not understand what they were to lose forever. Each 
vear they came to make their maple sugar, pay homage to their 
dead when they returned from the southern hunting grounds. 
A short distance from them over a well beaten trail were the 
deposits of flint. The valley held the trail to the lands in the 
north. 

One of the questions that had been unanswered was, whether 
the lands about to be surrendered included those surrounding 
Houghton Lake, and whether the lake itself was to be given 
up? Here was something that caused much discussion for 
the reason that then, as at the present time, these lands were 
their favorite hunting grounds and the lake provided at certain 
seasons, the summer season, the best fishing of all the inland 
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lakes where they roamed. The matter was finally decided and 
understood by all. 

At the Grand Portage of the Flint River, within the limits 
of the present City of Flint, lived a man operating a small 
trading post, Jacob Smith, who had been adopted into the 
tribe and given the name of Wah-be-sins (The Young Swan). 
Having great influence with the Indians of that region he had 
in a manner planted in their minds the thought that the ces- 
sion of these lands was not a good thing for the Indians to 
consent to do, and Cass sensed this opposition. 

The Council convened the following day, and at times the 
outlook for the signing of any treaty was not very bright. In 
the meantime efforts were being made by some of the traders 
and merchants present to ascertain just what Smith wanted 
for himself and his friends. It was soon found out, and by 
including in the treaty several reservations, eleven in all, for 
his friends, the opposition he had developed was broken down. 
The question of the removal of the Indians was dropped early 
in the deliberations. Cass secured the cession of their lands, 
but they could and would stay. Where are they now? 

After the signing of the treaty, the Quartermaster opened 
five barrels of whisky; and not to be outdone, Campau stove 
in the heads of ten barrels.and had a man with a dipper at 
each barrel to refresh the faltering ones and restore those who 
felt they needed it. 

All through the night came from the Indian Camp the 
wailing of the women and children. Many were the cries of 
alarm, and next morning early Cass mounted his horse and 
returned to Detroit. 

The troops forming the guard did not leave for three days 
and it was many days before quiet settled down on the banks 
of the Saginaw River. 

On October 1, Cass writes to John C. Calhoun, Secretary 
of War: 


“T have the satisfaction to state that the expense of the 
treaty recently concluded with the Chippewa Indians for 
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the Sagana Country will be defrayed from the sum appro- 
priated for Indian expenditures within my Superinten- 
dency. 

“T required of the Commissary at this place twenty-five 
thousand rations of fresh beef, salt provisions being unfit 
for the Indians. Little more than half of this has been 
issued. The residue will be issued to the troops here. 

“T presume the bills drawn by the Commissary for these 
provisions, together with the amount of the flour and 
other articles received from the Public Stores here will be 
charged to the sum of forty-five thousand dollars, assigned 
to the agencies upon this frontier. 

“Whatever has not been issued will, I trust, be credited 
to the same appropriation. 

“T am perfectly aware of the necessity of economy in 
Indian expenditures and I claim no merit, except for 
an earnest wish strictly to carry into effect your in- 
structions. 

(signed) “Lew Cass” 
In Vol. 6, American State Papers, is a statement of the ex- 
pense of the Council. They amount to $6,406.7734 and cover 
a multitude of items. Some of these are:— 


Jacob Smith $ 500.00 


Louis Campau—services & supplies 1046.50 
Whipple & Smith—2257 meals @ .75 1692.75 
Jacob Smith, building bridge across marsh 30.00 


H. J. Hunt—tarred rope (the bill states that 
this rope was used on board the Revenue 


Cutter “Porcupine”’) 87.25 

A Edwards—supplies; among them are 1 hat 
$6 & 50 quill pens 307.76 
Jacob Smith—ferry boat service 28.00 
J. Navarre—1 silver mounted rifle 70.00 
Several of the bills included grindstones, and in all, 190 
gallons of whiskey. There can be no dispute what became 


of this last item. 


The following spring when the surveys were started in the 
ceded territory, complaints began to come in regarding the 
attitude of the Indians. These acts of obstruction came more 
from those who were dissatisfied with the terms of the treaty 
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than from those who had signed, and they were a menace to 
the surveyor and the homesteader. 


Cass sent a representative up to the Bay, and from his 
report felt that the establishment of a post was necessary, 
for a time at least. As all immigration must of necessity come 
from the east, it must be thoroughly understood there that the 
country was well protected and safe from Indian annoyance. 
Michigan was still a Territory and as such was entitled to 
protection by the General Government. These facts being 
presented and action being demanded by the General Land 
Office that protection be extended to those engaged in the 
survey of the ceded lands, early in May, 1822, a decision was 
made by the War Department and on the 22nd of that month 
General Winfield Scott, commanding the Department of the 
East, U.S.A., writes to Colonel Pinkney commanding the 3rd 
U. S. Infantry :— 

“Sir : 

“You will receive with this letter an order from the 
Adj General’s office for two companies of your regiment 
to move to Sagana Bay & to take up a position there. 

“The Quartermaster’s department and other depart- 


ments are advised of this movement and are prepared 
accordingly. 

“You will select the companies to move under Major 
Baker & if this officer is from any cause prevented from 
accompanying them, the Companies will move under the 
Senior Captain. It is desirable that both companies 
should be complete in officers and men, or as nearly so as 
circumstances will permit. 


“It is intended that the position shall be selected near 
the head of the bay; but you will direct the commanding 
officer to correspond with Governor Cass on this point & to 
pay deference to his opinions thereupon. 

“T have accordingly written to the Governor request- 
ing his attention to the subject. 

“You will also be pleased to instruct the commanding 
officer to take with him from Green Bay, supplies of 
Subsistence and Quartermaster’s stores, till those Depart- 
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ments can make arrangements to supply him fully and 
regularly. As it is doubtful whether there be an ample 
supply of tents at Detroit for the detachment, it will be 
well to take a sufficient number from Green Bay. As 
soon as the position is selected for the Cantonment, it 
will next be the duty of the Commander to give his atten- 
tion to the erection of suitable huts for a winter’s resi- 
dence. These ought to be calculated to last several years. 

“The Quartermaster’s department will send from De- 
troit the nails, hinges, locks, glass & ete. necessary for 
the huts. 

“It is hoped the detachment will reach its destination 
in time to plant potatoes and other vegetables. Seeds 
will be carried from Green Bay or procured from below. 

“Primary objects with the Commander will be to culti- 
vate a good understanding with the Indians in the neigh- 
borhood of Sagana, also to give protection to the Public 
surveyors in that quarter, and to such inhabitants as may 
establish themselves in that vicinity. 

“The foregoing points will be embodied in your instruc- 
tions to Major Baker, or the Commanding officer, and if 
Governor Cass should extend his communications to other 
points than that first above mentioned, the Commanding 
officer® will in like manner pay a proper regard thereto. 

“It is hoped that nothing will occur to prevent Major 
Baker from accompanying this movenient, as great con- 
fidence is reposed in his experience, talents & discretion. 

(signed) “Winfield Scott” 

As soon as the order was received, plans were put under 
way for the movement. Transportation was secured, supplies 
checked, arms and equipment thoroughly inspected and all 
necessary repairs made to the clothing and barrack equipment. 
Karly in June, 1822, the schooner “Superior” which had been 
chartered for the trip, was loaded, and on the 6th was under 
way out into Lake Michigan to the Bay of Saginaw. The 
vessel touched at Mackinac Island and exchanged some articles 
of clothing and by the 18th was sailing in Saginaw Bay headed 
for the mouth of Saginaw River. After entering the river, 
Capt. Gillet, in command of the schooner, dropped anchor 
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about abreast of the spot where the Indians were camped, 
the site of the present Wenonah Hotel. Sending ahead two 
small boats he soon found that the channel was a narrow one 
and at times the water was so low that it would be only with 
a great deal of difficulty that he could reach the principal 
village of the Indians, so he concluded to anchor in the river 
abreast of the present site of Carrollton, about three miles 
below the proposed spot. Here Major Baker and his officers 
landed and went up the river on a trip of inspection. The 
two small boats went on ahead and with them the officers 
crossed and recrossed the river several times before deciding 
on a site whereon to build the post. Major Baker had already 
met an Indian runner with dispatches to him from Governor 
Cass, and the site he selected was the one, or nearly so, Cass 
had in mind. There were many things to take into considera- 
tion, and as Baker had often times selected sites and started 
the building of posts, his judgment was already proven by 
past performance. His idea was that the post to be estab- 
lished was to be the hub for future commercial development, 
as he glimpsed a great future for this, the storehouse of Na- 
ture’s bounty. The best of timber at hand; a garden could be 
cultivated at the gates of the stockade; grazing for the stock 
and fields suitable for hay were close at hance. With the 
officers, he paced out the line of the enclosure and went back 
to the boat for the night. Early the next morning the troops 
were disembarked; some walked, with tools in their hands, 
others went in the small boats and with its load thus lightened 
the schooner was able to be towed up to a point close to the 
chosen site. Soon the details were busy with the axes and 
saws and by night the dock was ready to receive the cargo. 
Another detail had already erected the tents and when the 
sun went down, retreat was sounded with the supper call, the 
cooks having a warm meal ready. 


Two weeks previous, under orders from the Quartermaster 
at Detroit, the schooner “Decatur” (Capt. Burnham), had 


. 
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sailed from Detroit with the necessary supplies as noted in 
the letter of General Scott to Colonel Pinkney. The schooner 
had laid to off Big Charity Island and had not seen the “Su- 
perior” when she came in, but it arrived about the same time 
and was also able to use the dock after the “Superior” was 
unloaded. While waiting, the crew of the “Decatur” took 
two of the small boats and went up several of the rivers that 
flow into the Saginaw. They returned with glowing accounts 
of the country. The unloading completed, the “Superior” 
sailed on to Detroit where she arrived Sunday, May 21. 

The detachment comprised “A” Company, commanded by 
Capt. John Garland, the senior Captain, and Company “T” 
commanded by Capt. H. S. Webb, Major Baker commanding 
the detachment, there being 120 men including the officers and 
30 women and children. 

The post was laid out in the form of a square enclosed with 
10-foot pickets in which were two gates, one on the waterside 
and the other on the opposite side. The gateways were 12 
feet wide with posts 12 feet high connected with a heavy 
framed timber. The gates double were each 6 feet wide and 
when closed were fastened with double bars. Just outside 
the line of pickets to the northeast a small blockhouse was 
erected, before the buildings inside the enclosure were started. 
This served as a magazine and also as a guard house to be 
used for defense purposes if necessary. A small door in the 
stockade permitted quick access to the blockhouse. 

The stockade was about 200 x 350 feet and the area enclosed 
contained about 1 1/35 acres, and 

“the line of pickets was approximately the face of the 
present buildings on Court Street and the face of the 
buildings on So. Michigan Avenue, in the block which 
contains the Hotel Fordney and the West Side Police 


Station. It extended across Hamilton Street to the brow 
of the hill.” 


The officers quarters were ranged along the north side of 
the enclosure about 50 feet from the line of pickets. The 
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barracks were on the west side the same distance from the 
line, and the hospital and storehouse along the east side. The 
guard house was near the south gate, and the space thereby 
enclosed formed the parade ground in the center of which was 
a tall flagstaff. As soon as the buildings were completed, small 
blockhouses were erected in the northwest and southeast cor- 
ners about 6 feet from the picket lines. 

“The small gate mentioned, opened on what is now 
Hamilton Street, looking north toward the blockhouse on 
the northeasterly corner of Court and Hamilton Streets. 
The old Indian Trail passed the fort on its westerly side 
and along this old trail Michigan Avenue (formerly Wash- 
ington Avenue) was laid out, and not far from this point 
the Mackinaw Trail began.” 

After the reservation was sold in 1825 the buildings were 
used by the purchasers for years; one was the leading hotel, 
and the blockhouse magazine on the outside stood until de- 
stroyed by fire in 1870. 

As the lands were being surveyed and soon would be opened 
to homestead entry, it was necessary that a reservation be 
created for the use of the post. 

A few weeks before this it was necessary to select a site for 
a cemetery, one of the garrison having died, and this was 
about where the residence of the Sheriff of Saginaw County 
now stands. 

Major Baker’s attention had been called to the necessity 
of reserving a site in August, 1822, by the Ass’t Adj. General 
of the Eastern Department of the Army, in a letter in which 
he said: 

“Tn surveying and laying off for sale the lands in the 
vicinity of Sagana, which is now in course of execution, 
it is desirable that a mile square should be reserved for a 


Military post at that place, making the post itself the 
center of the reservation. 


“For the purpose, under the instructions of the Secre- 
tary of War, the Commanding General directs that you 
lay the description of the scite when selected before the 
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register and receiver of the Land Office at Detroit, on 
which a designation of the reservation will be made at 
their office.” 

The troops had been at the new post but a few months, 
when the stories drifted down to Detroit and into the east 
that this was, or would be, one of the most unhealthy posts 
in the country. This of course must be refuted, and on October 
11, 1822, an item appeared in the Detroit Gazette: 

“A report has been circulated for some time past that 
there is much sickness among our troops at Sagana Bay. 
From a statement of a gentleman recently from that place, 
we are enabled to assure our readers that this report is 
unfounded. But little sickness had occurred at the post 
& there had been no case of a serious nature.” 

But reports still came down regarding the health of the 
garrison, and the Giazette in its issue of December 6, 1822, 
Says: 

“The troops at Sagana, 150 in number, have been sta- 
tioned at that post from July 20th to the present time, 
and have lost one man; his death is not attributed to any 
disease contracted at that post. ; 

“There has been some sickness among the troops previous 
to the erection of the barracks, but not more than was 


to be expected in the formation of a new post at a distance 
from any white settlement.” 

Previous to this in its issue of October 4, the Gazette said: 

“Information from Sagana represents the force at that 
place as in excellent health and spirits and busily engaged 
in erecting their barracks.” 

During the winter of 1822-1823, surveyors were busy, as the 
frozen ground and the condition of the swamps enabled them 
to run their lines with considerable speed. Orders were given 
and a contract let for the survey of a military road from De- 
troit to Saginaw Bay. In its issue of January 17, 18238, the 
Gazette remarks: 

“Messrs McKinstry, Leroy and Thompson, the Com- 
missioners employed to lay out a road from Pontiac to 
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the Sagana River, have completed this survey. The road 
we are informed runs through a beautiful tract of country 
& can be made passable with little labor.” 


Spring came at last, gardens were planted, and on May 4, 
Capt. H. S. Webb was married to Miss Harriet Baker, daugh- 
ter of Major Baker, the Commandant, the first and only wed- 
ding at the post. As far as their means would permit, it was 
conducted along military lines. Mrs. Webb died after the 
detachment arrived at Detroit, August 4, 1824, aged 18 years 
and 6 months. 

Real estate operations were under way and land companies 
were active in the Saginaw Valley. All these operators were 
of course interested in the development of the region and any- 
thing in the nature of an adverse rumor was checked at once 
fearing that it might have an effect orf the number and class 
of settlers they hoped would pour into the district. The tales 
of the swamps and the overflowing of the lands bordering the 
several rivers made it necessary to have all the favorable 
publicity that could be secured. Everyone that appeared in 
any way satisfied was asked to write to their home town and 
their friends in the east. While it was true the road was not 
what we would consider today a road, great hopes were enter- 
tained and promises made that soon, very soon, a fine road 
would be built that would enable the wagons to traverse it 
swiftly and safely, Detroit to Saginaw in three days! 

The danger from the Indians was over as long as the troops 
were handy, but any thought galvanized into action that might 
bring about the abandonment of the post, carried with it a 
great fear. 


Tales were being carried that the post was unhealthy. There 
was an unusual amount of sickness and always would be. 
Stories were current as early as the last of May, 1823, that 
the post was to be abandoned, and to counteract any move that 
might be made to bring this about, the merchants and others 
at Detroit, who were interested in the development of the 
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Saginaw Valley, brought about the presentation of a Memorial 
to the Secretary of War regarding such removal. Emphasis 
was given to the danger of the removal of troops at that time, 
and an allusion was made to the effect it would have on the 
settlement of the Territory should the removal be made be- 
cause some deemed the location unhealthy. This was con- 
sidered of such importance that Rufus Hatch was dispatched 
to Washington with the Memorial to forestall any hasty action 
by the Department. The signers of this letter represented 
“Who’s Who” in Detroit at that time. 


“Detroit, June 4th, 1823 
“To the Hon. John C. Calhoun, 

Secretary of War 
“Sir: 

“Tt is reported in this City that the abandonment of the 
military post at Sagana has been recommended to you by 
the present Chief of the U S Army (General Brown) ; we, 
therefore, citizens residing in the Territory of Michigan, 
beg leave respectfully to remonstrate against this measure 
or the withdrawal of the troops now stationed at Sagana. 
With many others, the following reasons may be assigned 
why we think this position ought to be maintained. We 
believe that this post was especially established with a 
view to counteract the hostility of the Sagana Indians 
and aid the settlement of the Public Lands now in market 
near that Post & between it and Detroit; and we are daily 
convinced of the beneficial results, as the greater propor- 
tion of immigrants are locating themselves in that part of 
the Country. We believe that no military scite in this 
Territory would combine so many advantages to the Gen- 
eral Government as Sagana. To counteract the great 
efforts made by the British Government to settle their 
province of Upper Canada, dictate to us the policy of 
keeping pace with them in the population of this Territory, 
that in any event requiring it, we may be able to support 
our rights, as far as possible, by the free men of our soil, 
without the expense & delay incident to the march of troops 
from distant States. No barrier can be opposed against 
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Indian hostility or aggression as efficacious as a defense 
frontier population and no measure of the Gov't is so likely 
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This of course became public property, and the eastern states 














who were losing many of their citizens, men of means, and who 
had made good substantial members of the commonwealths, 


were not backward in calling attention to the situation. Call- 
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ing settlers to what was claimed to be a garden spot and with- 
drawing troops because of climatic conditions! 

The Detroit Gazette in its issue of June 27, 1823, referred 
to the conditions in the Valley before the post was established. 
It said: 

“Before troops were stationed at Sagana, frequent com- 
plaints were made by the settlers in that direction of the 
insolence of the Indians, who not only ravaged their corn 
fields and killed their cattle, but often insulted them in 
their dwellings; since a force has occupied that post we 
do not remember hearing a single complaint.” 

The settlers themselves were advised of the situation and 
many a protest was sent in. In the same issue in which the 
above appeared, a letter was printed in the Gazette, signed “A 
Emigrant”: 

“The flourishing village of Sagana is beautifully situ- 
ated, and the health of the inhabitants has been hitherto 
equal to that of any village in the Territory. Indulge me, 
Gentlemen, as [ am one of its inhabitants, in predicting 
that in five years it will be the ‘Capital of the STATE OF 
MICHIGAN’.” 

The summer of 1823 was a sickly one. There were at the 
post, the garrison, comprising with the officers 120 men and 30 
women and children. Intermittent fever was raging and only 
one man escaped having it, and he had suffered from it during 
the first year of his 15 years of service. He was to be discharged 
in the fall. In August, 1825, nearly all the garrison and 
twenty-four of the women and children were down with the 
fever. Major Baker was very low; Surgeon Zina Pitcher was 
so sick he had to be carried on a stretcher to visit the sick, 
when Capt. Garland who had assumed command when Major 
Baker could not attend to the duties, sent two Indians to 
Detroit imploring help from Major Stanton. He at once found 
Dr. J. C. Whiting and prevailed upon him to answer this 
Macedonian call. 


The Doctor left Detroit on horseback within one hour, about 
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two P.M. Wednesday, August 29, and arrived at Saginaw at 
eight A.M. the 31st. 


He found them in a deplorable condition. Much to do and 
very little aid from the garrison. After being on the go day 
and night for three weeks, he was stricken, and it was twenty 
days before he was able to board the schooner “Red Jacket” 
with the garrison on the 25th of October for Detroit, where they 
arrived on the 30th. A change of climate soon restored the 
men, but it was six months before Pitcher was able to resume 
his duties. 

On August 23, Capt. Garland writes to Lieut. Galt, Aide-de- 
Camp of the Commanding General of the Department of the 
Kast: 

“Sir: 

“It is my duty to apprise the Commanding officer of this 
Department that this garrison is now in a most deplorable 
situation; Major Baker and Lieut. Baker are both danger- 
ously ill of remittent fever. All the officers belonging to 
the Command are sick excepting myself. The Doctor was 
so much indisposed this morning as to make it necessary 
for me to send to Detroit for a physician, and it is not 
altogether certain that one can be hired at that place. 
Lieut. Allen died of Typhoid Fever on the morning of the 
21st inst, and a soldier also died of the same disease last 
night; there are scarcely well men enough left to take care 
of the sick. 

“P.S. There is not a situation within 60 miles of us that 
is deemed more healthy than the one we now occupy. 
Lm G.” 

On the 16th of September a reply was written to this letter 
from Headquarters at Governor’s Island to Major Henry 
Stanton at Detroit: 


“Sir: 

Major General Scott has received such accounts of the 
health of the garrison at Sagana Bay, that he fears their 
immediate removal may be necessary. Hoping however 
that the sickly season there may have passed before this 
can be received, the General has not absolutely ordered 
the movement, but has left the change of station (to De- 
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troit or the nearest place of health and comfort) to the 
sound discretion of the Commanding Officer at Sagana. 
“Should that officer deem the above change necessary, 
of which you will take immediate measures to inform your- 
self, the General directs that you cause transportation to 
be furnished for that object without a moments delay; 
and aid the troops by every means in your power in effect- 
ing it. 
“The General wishes the enclosed forwarded by express, 
(or otherwise immediately) to the Commandant at 
Sagana.” 
Within one hour aft@r this was received at Detroit, an Indian 
runner was on his way to the distressed post. The reception 
of the order had the effect of raising the morale of the garrison, 
which at this time was at a very low ebb. The work of removal 
went on very slowly owing to the enfeebled condition of the 
men. The vessel ordered for their use did not arrive until the 
22nd of October. The water in the river in front of the post 
and at the dock was very low and only a part of the baggage 
and supplies could be loaded there. It was necessary to move 
the boat down about a mile and transport the rest to that point. 
On the morning of the 26th before the sun was up the anchor 
was raised, the sails hoisted and the vessel was on her way. 
So the post was abandoned, and they had left their dead behind 
them. 
“Tn the heart of the City they lie, unknown and unnoticed, 
Daily the tides of Life go ebbing and flowing beside them. 
Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest 
and peace forever, 

Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are 
busy, 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from 
their labors, 

Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed the 
journey.” 

The vessel arrived and docked at Detroit on the evening of 
the 29th, and it was such a relief that many fell to their knees 
and prayed and wept. 

The detachment was placed in the old Cantonment located 
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between the river and Fort (Shelby) and soon all regained 
their health. 

The bodies of Mrs. Baker and their son, as well as the body 
of Lieut. Baker were brought to Detroit and buried. Those 
of the others who died at Saginaw were left there in the little 
cemetery, now unmarked and forgotten. 

On November 4, 1823, eighteen months after the order was 
given to establish the post at Saginaw, and it was abandoned 
except fora small guard to protect the property, Capt. Garland 
writes to Headquarters of the Eastern Department: 


“T have the honor to enclose herewith a return of the 
detachment of the 8rd U.S. Infantry under my command 
for the month of October, 1828; they left Sagana on the 
26th and arrived at this post on the 29th ultimo. 

“The sick derived great benefit from the voyage as will 
appear from the small number now bourn on the report. 
The Surgeon is under serious apprehension for the fate of 
Dr. Pitcher who still continues extremely ill. Major Baker 
has entirely recovered his health and will assume com- 
mand of this post tomorrow. 

“Until the pleasure of the Commanding General of the 
Department of the East could be known, I ventured to 
leave a non-commissioned officer with four men (with a 
deposit of seven months provisions) at the Post of Sagana, 
for the greater security of the Public buildings and prop- 
erty of every description necessarily left behind. If it is 
in contemplation to keep open a communication during the 
winter from this post to Mackinac and the Sault de Ste. 
Marie, Sagana will be an important intermediate point, 
for the express men to rest and supply themselves with 
provisions.” 

The detachment being well provided with supplies and com- 
fortable quarters, put in a good winter. Several times it was 


necessary to send out two of the men to apprehend some. evil 
doer, and as the winter set in early that vear the frosts pre- 
cluded any return of the fever. When their terms of enlist- 
ment were over, two of the detail married and took up lands in 
the Valley, and their descendents have become leaders in the 
state. 











NOTICE. 
\ ILL he sold, at Public Auetion, at 
the Council House, in the city of 
Detroit, on the 13th day of June next, at 
ten of the clock. A. M. the following 
TRACTS, LOTS OF LAND, & Layo 
Cratiricates, to wit: 

The south west fraction of section S6, 
wm township 11 north, of range 4 east; 
containing fifty-two hundredths of an acre. 
in the District of Detroit, and Territory of 
Michigan, according to the official plat of 
said lands. 

The undivided half of the east half of 
south east quarter of section 23, in town- 
ship 12 north, of range 4 cast; containing 
eighty acres, in do. 

The widivided half of north west frac- 
tion of section 23, in township 12 north, 
of range beast; containing four acres and 
thirty-two hundredths of an aere, in do. ; 
excepting town lots No's 149, 77, 76, and 
part of G1, mthe town plat of the town of 
Saganaw. 

The undivided half of south nalf of south 
west fractions! quarter of sestion 24, in 
township 2 north. of range J east. con- 
taming fifty-two acres and thirteen hun- 
dredths of anaere, indo. ; excepting town 
lots No’s u:3, 85, and part of C1 iu the plat 
of the town of Saganaw. 

The above four tracts lie on the Saga- 
naw River, immediately adjoining the Mil- 
itary Reservation, on whieh the barrachs 
ey Fe esters. and title papers of the 
above tracts, and the plan and map of the 
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TUN GAZETTE. 


Fripay. Ocropen 3. 1825. 








The Emigration to this country, wl ict 
had nearly ceased during the summer imonths 
hae azain commenced, and almost every 
vessel which arrives, beings a0 ® cession ot 
hardy cil-gens to our shores. We are slat 
ta perceive that the emigrants atier landing 
here, file off in varivus directions, Uh 
southern district has hitherto been much 
orgicted. Many are vow directing then 
Alertivn towards it. 


THE GIZETTE. 
Vainay, Qotonge Jt, 1623. 
Capt Garland ami tLe trovpe fs om Saginaw 


arrived hece last Weds eeday., There ore a- 
bout thirty on the sick repurt, bet we arc 
happy tu learn that they are all convales- 
cl. 


Doctors Pitcher aad Whiting are both rm 


covering. 


Rond to Sagara —The governor and judges 





THE GAZETTE. 


Faipaz, Ocrosen 10, 18:23 





— 
Siekness at Saginaw.—We feel great 
pleasure in being able (uv communicate to ou 
readers the information, that the troops a’.d 
vther iohabitaats at Sasinaw are recovering 
«lly frown the siekoess which has pr: vail- 
et among them. [tis believed that the pust 
will not be abendosed, althuugh it 1 kuown 
that the commanding officer has received 
wsiructions, aethorising nim two act ashe 
nay deem paper. The sickly season is now 
passed, and itis pretty certain that before 
the troups could be in readiness tu remove, 

Saginaw will be as healthfubas usual. 
The sickness ‘at Saginaw, we believe, on 








he correctly atiributed to the long aud hea 
vy cains which fell in May and Jane, aud in 
the beginning of July. By these unusual 
raing, tue Saginaw nver was raised tu a cun: 
siderable bei aod in many places over. 
flowed its bauks—the level lands, and these 
that contain thick wouds and marshes were 
filled with water, which necame stagnant 
an-l unwholesome duting the warm season, 
aud loaded the atmosphere with peiteeous 
vapor. The sekuess is looked upon by thr 
(ndwans and tnuse French wee have resided 
at the place, as a remarkable vccurreace, fur 
tis not covfined to the troops. Many vears 
ago the Ludians at Suginag were attacked 
wits a tebrile disease which carried offre 


tracts, and village plat of Saganaw, inay 
be inspected at the office of the undersign- 
e 






considerable namber. Bet we have never 
learned that the teaders or Indians living 
‘here, were more subject to disease then 


have jate'y passed a law, empower.ng three 
commissioners to proceed and by out a road 
fron Pontiar, in the county of Oakland, to the 





d. 
THOMAS ROWLAND, Marshal. 








Detroit, May 31, 129. 3w4 


Lavo Ovvice, } 
Detroit, May %, 1825. 
OTICK. is hereby given, that on the 

N 1th day of June next, will be offered 
at public side, to the Mighest bidder, at the 
office of the Receiver of Public Monies, at 
Detroit, the land heretofore reserved for 
military purposes, at Sagana. in this dis 
trict. y order, 

JOHN BIDDLE, Reg. | « 

JONATHAN KEARSLY, Ree 





PRarkets in Detvott. | 


Ashes—Pvt,ton, $85 a 87,50 
earl, 9) a 97,50 
Bri:k, m. 4.50 «a 9,00 


KB. Stone, toise, 10 

Butter, tb - $s a 1d 

Cheese, none. 

Flour—fine, bbl. 4.75 2 9 
superfine. 9,25 

Grain—-W heat, 4 


(litth in market.) iy a 1,00 % 
Com sh at besa 
white, 13 a 50 
juts, 0 a 
Ham, moog 13 
Tain, WH t: ' ta 
Leonber--W pine 
Boards, m. wie a te 
Shingles. 1,25 as45u 
Scantling. : al 
Rangin 
Timber, - iN { alee : 
Lard, th. lu a 1 
Pork—Prime, 12 a 
Mess, lo all 
Salt—Carz., bd). 3.25 a 
Retail, 3.50 a 3% 
KR Whiskey, gal. a 
Wood, cord, 1,29 a 1.50 


wena £2E-/f25- 


Sa,zana River. 


— HAtchigan Peralv. 
~DETROFT, JUNE 27.136. 





Sacava T.yons.—The sale ef ie fads, 
| heretofore reserved for mihtary purposes, 
at Sagana, were offered fur sale, last 
week, and were all bid off. The tract of | 
one hundred acres, on the bank of the | 
river, fornerly occupied as a Cantonment | 

| 





by the troops under Major Baker, was: 
bought by Samuel W Dexter. Fey. We 
have no doubt that this will be the scite 
of ihe largest town which is yet to rise | 
on the waters of Lake Huron. [tis beau | 
tifully situated just below the confluence | 
| of the Shiawas«er Flint, Case. and Teta- 
bawasink rivers, and is, no doubt. the 
mo. cligible place fora town, having au 
| easy access to the lake. which can be found 
{ upon those waters. A road from Detron 
te Mackienie, will pass this point. and the 
rewds and commerce of the rivers trilvita- 





Iry tothe Sagan mut necessarily evotre! 
The 


| troops at S 


here. rie aness experienced by the 
‘and, dn O82 has given an | 
junfiverable charaetey to this seetioa af 
| country. We learr, howeser, fram Mr. ! 
Campeanu. who hes resided there for anny 
Years. that woth ihe exeeption of the year 
j alluded tu, the place has been compara- 
tively healthy The great besuty of the 
country, and the fertility of the kinds in 
‘that quarter, offer inducements to settle: 
wh hh eannot tons he resisted 


those occupying uther stations. 





Nird.— Nt sagnaw of the prevaling lever, 
on the H3th ivet. Lt. Monarto N. Banen of 
the Sd Kegt. U.S. luls'v.Oe 7; 79 

11. Baker, with whom many table. 
cit Z-ns were well acquainted, was an offi 
cer whose urbane depurtment called forth 

he atteution and esteew wf all whe baci the 
sappiness of knowing him. His talents were 
of that kind ehich commanded respect and 
vromised the greatest benefits tw his coun- 
trv. 

We learn that the remains of Lt. Baker! 
are on che way to this place, where they will! 
be buried wits the hupors of War, 








Cea of tha Com. Gen of Subiisiener, 
Washington, July Vth, i235 { 
EPAR ATR proposals will a prceived at this 
ofee woth the 15 dey of Octoher next, 
for the delivery of provisions fur the use of the 
Trooge of the United States, to be delivered in 
Sulb, upon inspection, as folluws : 


an 5 
mani 
250 do fue freee Gar 
1010 galloas geod pro! whiskey 
110 bushels good soged beans 
1760 pouuds guod hard soap . 
800 do guud hard tglow candies, wih 





cotton wicks 
28 busbels goud clean salt 
450 gallons guod cider 
One half oa tbe 1st dey of 1626 
Aud the remamder on the let Gay of Oct. 1824 
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The post library had been left, and that winter it was loaned 
out to those living in the village and was the first circulating 
library in the Valley. Two of these books were found in 
a secondhand store in Saginaw a short time ago. One of them 
printed in 1798, An Abridgement of the American Gazetter, is 
in good condition and many passages in it are marked, indi- 
cating a desire, as the years went on, to know more of the grow- 
ing United States. 

The following spring, the detail still being in charge of the 
buildings and property at Saginaw, Governor Cass felt that 
the maintenance of the post, even on that small scale, was 
unnecessary, and as a town was being laid out on the lands 
surrounding the reserve, its sale would be of distinct value to 
the Government. He accordingly writes to the Secretary of 
War on May 27, 1824 

"ir: 
“Tf the Government have determined not to occupy 
Sagana as a military post, I would recommend that the 


scite now occupied by the Public Works and buildings 
be sold. 


“The location is the best in that country for a town, 
and it is an injury to the settlement to keep it from market. 
Besides men must be stationed there to preserve the build- 
ings from the Indians, and this will be attended with some 
expense, and in the summer, with some hazard to the men. 
I do not see that there can exist any objections to the 
sale of the Reservation.” 


This recommendation of Cass brought fruit, and the next spring 
the following advertisement appeared in the Michigan Herald: 


“Notice is hereby given that on the 18th day of June 
next, will be offered at Public sale to the highest bidder, 
at the office of the Receiver of Public Monies at Detroit, 
the land heretofore reserved for military purposes at 
Sagana in this district. 


“John Biddle, Reg. 
Jonathan Kersly, Rec.” 
At the sale, the bid of Samuel Dexter was accepted and a 
deed accordingly made which was soon filed at the office of the 
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Register of Deeds in Pontiac, where all papers pertaining to 
the Saginaw country were filed up to the time the county was 
organized. 


An Indian Agency was maintained until 1839, when it was 
abandoned and the business in connection with it was trans- 
acted in Detroit. 

As we learn from the following letter: 

“War Dept, Office of Indian Affairs 
“March 4th, 1839 
“Sir: 
“The term for which Mr. Connor was appointed having 


expired, the Department deems it inexpedient to continue 
the Subagency at Sagana. 


“It is anticipated the Chippewas will be disposed to 
remove soon, and in the meantime you will please to per- 
form such official duties for them as may be required. 


(signed) “T. Hartley Crawford 
“to 
“John Hulbert, Esq. 
“Detroit, Michigan 
“P.S. My House at Sagana is finished and ready for my 
reception. 
“a 
Dexter sold some of the buildings, some remained on the prop- 
erty until 1870. The site of the fortifications was plotted in 
1835 and called the City of Saginaw; a reserve covering the 
parade ground was made for park and public purposes and is 
so used today. 
Vanished is all evidence of this military occupation, and the 
only reminder is the tablet on the walls of the Fordney Hotel: 


“SO FLEET THE WORKS OF MAN”. 





ENTERTAINMENT IN EARLY DETROIT 


By J. EX. Derse 
Detroit 


\ \ JHIEN the voyageur band of Antoine de la Mothe Cad- 

illac paddled their canoes down the Detroit River in 
1701, toward the bank on which a little fort was to be built, 
the oarsmen were singing. They kept on singing while they 
established that outpost known today as dynamic Detroit. 
Through those difficult days, they refreshed themselves with 
their own amusements, and transmitted this spirit to later 
settlers, who, for generations, thrived on what 1946 would 
‘all a makeshift social life. And yet, were they not as satis- 
fied as we? 

Cadillaec’s men, their snapping black eyes full of French 
vigor, probably pitched quoits, the eighteenth century version 
of horseshoes, and bowled in the narrow streets in leisure 
moments. Less energetic pioneers sat about playing cards and 
smoking. Annually they planted the traditional Maypole at 
the commandant’s door. Hunting and trapping were neces- 
sities, not mere outdoor sports, but woodsmen enjoyed swim- 
ming and shooting arrows, which they picked up from the 
Indians. Occasionally, they had stag dances for themselves 
in the absence of women. In the spring, foot races between 
Indians and Canadians stimulated community gamblers, for 
the bets were high: furs from the Indians, merchandise from 
the French. The race, a round trip run from Detroit to 
Potawatami village, attracted usually from five hundred to 
fifteen hundred participants. 


This passion for racing grew apace with the fort, and, by 
the mid-eighteenth century, had become the settlers’ major 
recreation. Farmers galloped into town on pacer ponies, 
which drew caleche-like wagons. Challenges made, the rural 
extroverts raced down streets only twenty feet wide while 
startled pedestrians scurried to safety. More conservative 
folk were light-hearted, too, but they expressed themselves in 
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music. Strains of Norman folk songs overflowed from the cot- 
tages into the streets. Dancing parties began whenever a 
fiddler appeared. Everyone’s musical tastes were satisfied 
sooner or later—first, by the choristers at Ste. Anne’s; then, 
by instrumental concerts, and later, by the rousing songs of 
American troops stationed at the Yankee Boarding House on 
Bates St., who burst forth into melody over mugs of hot flip. 
Billiards and bowling in Forsyth’s Tavern, canoeing, and 
euchre, with local chatter and gossip forever in the back- 
ground, seasoned relaxation with variety. 

After the Revolution, new settlers from the eastern colo- 
nies brought their New England traditions to Detroit, and the 
result was a happy blend of their ideas with the homespun 
amusements of the older citizenry, which had been predomi- 
nantly French. Thanksgiving and the Fourth of July were 
new holidays to be celebrated. “Bees” caught the public 
fancy. At husking parties, the finder of the red ear kissed 
whomever he chose, provided he could catch her. As the 
number of two-story buildings increased, raising bees became 
more frequent, and the delicious boiled dinner served after- 
wards was the anticipated climax to an exhausting day. 

Hunting nuts and berries delighted children especially in 
these days, as in the nineteenth century, when Woodbridge 
Grove, located at what is now the corner of Michigan and 
Trumbull, was the favorite playground of Detroit families. 
Here children strolled through the woods, finding wintergreen 
berries and sassafras, mandrakes and wild strawberries, hazel 
and hickory nuts; or else they stayed by their parents, flving 
kites, rolling hoops, spinning tops, playing ball, and shooting 
marbles. “ 

Amateur theatricals were inaugurated by army officers and 
their wives, who rigged up a theater, in 1816, in a government 
warehouse at the foot of Wayne St. Ladies did not perform, 
but they assembled properties and painted scenery. Actors, 
whose “star” performances were military rather than his- 
trionic, included Major John Biddle and a lieutenant who 
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later became General James Watson Webb. Incidentally, 
Lieutenant Webb’s triumph was in a female role, playing an 
attractive brunette. These theatrical seasons were winter 
highlights until 1880. 


At the end of each season, socially prominent families gave 
a full-dress ball for the army actors and their wives. Detroit 
had its full share of elaborate forma] balls in those days, 
moreover, for its leading citizens assembled weekly to dance 
—the women in their best satins and laces, the men in knee 
breeches. The Detroit Gazette summoned men every week to 
serve on wine, music, room, supper, reference, and invitation 
committees. British officers at Fort Malden sometimes at- 
tended; social leaders of nearby Moy, Sandwich, and Petite 
Cote were usually present, and, in return, they feted Detroiters 
at dinners and balls. 

Winter-time meant sleigh rides to River Raisin, Pontiac, 
or Mount Clemens, and graceful skaters wheeled about, carving 
the ice on the frozen rivers. Racing, even on ice, thrilled the 
townsfolk. Isadore Navarre’s printed notice below tells us 
something of this early competition, which, we see, took on 
national proportions: 


Territory of Michigan Against North America 
To Sportsmen 

The subscriber will pace his horse Bas Blane against 
any trotting or pacing horse, mare, or gelding in North 
America, from two to five miles, for any sum from fifty 
to ten thousand dollars. The race to take place on the 
ice, the present winter, at some place within the Terri- 
tory, and the horses to be driven before a carriole or 
rode, as the parties please. 
River Raisin, Jan. 18, 1825. *% Isadore Navarre. 


At these races spectators sat on bearskins laid on the snow- 
banks, wearing fur-lined cloaks with face-protecting masks, 
tingling with excitement over the race, unmindful of the cold. 
Sometimes, barbecued venison was served outdoors, a_ real 
winter picnic. 


For over a century, Detroiters made sport for themselves. 
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Commercial entertainment, however, finally took the place 
of home-made fun. It was chiefly through the work of D. C. 
McKinstry that the metamorphosis began. In 1827, McKinstry 
had an ordinance passed, which laid a fine of from ten to 
twenty dollars on vagabond puppeteers, wire-dancers, jug- 
glers, and the like, if they accepted money for their skill. 
Having laid his own groundwork, McKinstry then launched 
a number of his own entertainment centers: a theater, a circus, 
a museum, and Detroit’s first public amusement garden. At 
first, the town was curious, then dazzled by the new wonders. 
For example, a McKinstry advertisement promised Michigan 
Garden visitors that they would see “. . . some of the finest 
specimens of Ornithology, Minerals, Coins, natural and arti- 
ficial curiosities . . . thirty-seven wax figures of some of the 
most interesting characters.” The Garden was illuminated 
on fair evenings, a band played, and public baths were “in 
order for Company.” 

Thus began the trend which grew into present-day com- 
mercial entertainment in Detroit. The citizens accepted it 
eagerly, and, one by one, old-time sports faded in importance. 
Riding the ferries back and forth to Windsor took the place 
of the races that the townsfolk used to plan. Traveling road 
companies seemed far superior to home-town theatrical efforts. 
However, the ingenuity of those first Detroiters is an important 
chapter in the city’s history, as Charles Trowbridge remarked 
away back in 1864. Said he: 


It is curious to see how any people can adapt them- 
selves to circumstances. A small population, with honest 
hearts, and cheerful tempers, and simple manners, found 
no necessity for the vast and complicated and hurrying 
machinery of life, without which, it would seem now-. 
adays, that the world could hardly exist.’ 


1Burton, Clarence M. Amusements in Detroit in Colonial Days. Detroit: 
Speaker Hines Press, 1909. 

Catlin, George. The Story of Detroit. Detroit: The Detroit News, 1923. 

Farmer, Silas. History of Detroit and Wayne County. New York: Munsell & 
Co., 1890. 
—__— —. Ontario Historical Society Papers and Records, v. 16. Toronto: 
Ontario Historical Society, 1916. 

Stark. George. City of Destiny. Detroit: Arnold Powers, 1943. 

Trowbridge, Charles C. Detroit: Past and Present. Detroit: O. S. Gulley, 1864. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE UPPER PENINSULA 


By Elizabeth Love Ellison 
(Read at Ludington, Michigan, October 15, 1940) 


. HIS is the key and the gate, for all the tribes from 

Tac South, as the Sault is for those of the North. This 
presents a favorable opportunity both for those who pass here, 
and also for obtaining easy access and conveyance to their 
place of abode.” So spoke Father Marquette at Mackinaw in 
1670. It thus seems fitting for me to use the Mackinac country 
as a starting point for a quick survey of some of the fiction 
that has to do with the Northern Peninsula of Michigan. 

Constance Fenimore Woolson spent many summers on the 
Island and in 1876 published Castle Nowhere. This was a 
collection of short stories depicting a rough and ugly phase 
of life in the Lake Country. Anne, published in 1883, is a 
novel of life on Mackinac and in New York. 

Mary Crowley in The Heroine of the Straits tells the story 
of Pontiac’s conspiracy, the heroism of the saintly Jesuits, 
and the life of some of the early settlers. 

The Catherwood stories, White Islander and Mackinac and 
Lake Stories have pictures of the early days on the Island, the 
Indians and their problems, and the fur trade. Harold Titus 
has a story that deals with the fur trade called Black Feather. 
Sandy MacDonald's Man by R. Clyde Ford is also about the 
fur companies and their trade. 

The 1940 books that have much to do with life on the Island 
in the past century are Loon Feather, by Jone Fuller and 
Wolves Against the Moon, by Julia Cooley Altrocchi, Tone 
Fuller’s book was awarded the Avery Hopwood prize at the 


University of Michigan. The story is told in the first person 
and into it is woven much of the history of the Island. Chief 
Tecumseh, Madame La Framboise, Dr. Beaumont, and others 
whose names have been written into the records are brought 
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into the story of a young Indian girl presented as a daughter 
of Tecumseh. 

Books that have the Sault as background are The Invasion, 
by Janet Lewis, Those About Trench and White Lightning, by 
the late Edwin Lewis (father of Janet) and Joe Pete, by Flor- 
ence McClinchey. The Invasion is an historical narrative be- 
ginning with the defeat of the French in the French and In- 
dian wars. The Johnston family are the main characters in 
the book. It will be remembered that Mr. Johnston was an 
Irish trader sent out from Montreal to the Sault. He married 
the Indian princess known as “The woman of the glade” and 
there were eight children born to them. Two daughters mar- 
ried the famous Schoolcraft brothers, Henry and James. One 
of the sons was a famous interpreter. It was through the 
efforts of Mrs. Johnston that the Indians were induced to make 
friends with Gen. Cass when he came to the Peninsula to 
raise the American Flag over the territory in 1820. 

The books by Prof. Lewis deal with the section as a recrea- 
tional center, and the lumbering interests on the islands in the 
St. Mary’s River. White Lightning, published in 1928, is the 
first fiction to make use of the atomic bomb. Former Governor 
Chase 8S. Osborn is a character in the story. 

Miss McClinchey’s book Joe Pete preserves for us some of 
the fine characteristics of the thoroughbred Chippewa, gives 
an idea of his problems in the 20th century, and pays tribute 
to former Governor Chase 8S. Osborn. 

Several authors have used the lakes as background for their 
stories. Included in this group are Louise Mabie’s The Lights 
are Bright, Spindrift by Harold Titus, Edwin Balmer’s Resur- 
rection Rock, and his Indian Drum done in collaboration with 
William MacHarg. Several of the late Oliver Curwood’s books 
also told much of the lakes, and just recently Mary Frances 
Doner has been writing stories of the lakes; Gallant Traitor, 
Some Fell Among Thorns, and Chalice are some of her recent 
books. 


Menominee County is the setting for Doctor of the North 
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Country written by the late Dr. Earl McComb. Personal ex- 
periences in caring for the sick over a period of thirty years 
are the basis of the book. 

God Head by Leonard Cline is the story of a group of Fin- 
nish workers in Gogebic County. Mr. Cline was reared in 
Bay City and left the University before completing his course 
to edit a small town newspaper in this section. He left Mich- 
igan and went East and in a drunken brawl fatally wounded 
a man whom he had befriended. He served time in a Connecti- 
cut prison for the crime and lost much money in defraying the 
expenses of his trial. When he was released from prison he 
went to New York where he wrote feverishly to rebuild his 
credit. Six months after he reached the city he paused to 
celebrate, and two days later was found dead. Several books 
and bits of poetry were left. 

Mrs. Edith K. Roberts wrote Tamarack. A 1940 book, it 
has its locale on the Michigan-Wisconsin border and tells a 
sordid story of what happens to the people in a tiny resort 
town that flourishes for about three months during the year. 
Kathleen, by Sigrid Woodward, written several years earlier, 
is a more pleasant story of the resort country. 

Several stories have been written about the Copper Country. 
James North Wright published a book in 1915 called Where 
Copper Is King. It is rather an account of the various na- 
tionalities engaged in the mining of copper than a real story. 
Two books by the late Dr. Jacob Wendell Clark, one time 
specialist on the Calumet and Hecla staff, are In the Sight of 
God, and White Wind. We are indebted to him for a picture 
of the isolated Keweenaw peninsula, the Cornish miner, and 
local conditions in the early days. White Wind gives an ac- 
count of the strike in 1918, and the Christmas party turned into 
a tragedy when an agitator called “FIRE”. In the stampede 
that followed 71 people lost their lives before it was discovered 
that it was all a hoax to gain more sympathy for the strikers. 
Another story called Copper Country by Mary Synon is very 
slight. 
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The lumber industry has supplied us with quite a group of 
books. Of these The Blazed Trail is probably the best known. 
Published originally in 1902 the book is still available on the 
popular copyright list. The author Stewart Edward White, 
was born in Grand Rapids and graduated from the state uni- 
versity. He spent a winter in the lumber camps of Iron 
County and got first hand information for his book. It is 
said that the late Isaac Stephenson is the real hero of the 
story, just as the late Joseph Boniface of Escanaba is thought 
to have been the main character in Come and Get It, by Edna 
Ferber. Many years ago William Covert acted as “sky-pilot” 
for the lumber jacks on the Ontonagon River, and in 1914 
wrote some of those experiences into the story Glory of the 
Pines. Dr. Covert climbed in his profession until he occupied 
the highest office in his church, that of Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian churches of America. Ernest Hemingway used to 
come to the peninsula to camp, from his home in Oak Park. 
Three short stories in Jn Our Times have their settings on the 
Big Two Heart River in Luce County. Two former residents 
of Marquette County have used the lumber industry for novels 
and both of them received the Avery Hopwood prize offered by 
the University of Michigan. Helen Finnegan Wilson wrote 
The King Pin. Although the writer made all the customary 
remarks about the characters being fictitious, Theodore 
Schneider was “The king pin” and members of his family still 
live in Marquette. Mildred Walker (Schemm) lived in Big 
Bay where her husband was the company doctor. Her story 
Fireweed gives a bleak picture of that deserted lumber town 
35 miles north of Marquette during the depression years. 
Time does not permit a discussion of the legends or the 
books written for juvenile and high school readers. I should 
like to take time to suggest that we have one highly important 
industry that has never been used as the background for a 
novel. Far more important than the discovery of gold in 
California was the discovery of iron ore in Michigan, for it 
changed the entire economic life of this country from an age 
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of wood to the age of iron. Hundreds of books have been 
written about the gold rushes. I should like to see a top rank- 
ing author undertake the saga of Michigan iron. 

Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha will probably always remain 
the classic poem about this country, and it is fitting that the 
region is known as “Hiawatha Land.” Longfellow never came 
to this region but got most of his material from the works 
of Henry R. Schoolcraft. Another famous writer wrote a 
poem called Two Orphans because he had two towns named 
after him. Mr. Underwood, President of the Soo Line Rail- 
road was a great admirer of Rudyard Kipling. He asked 
permission to name two towns on the main line between the 
Soo and Minneapolis in honor of the poet. Mr. Kipling gra- 
ciously gave his consent and sent an autographed picture and 
the poem, 

Wise is the child who knows his sire, 

The ancient proverb ran, 

3ut wiser far the man who knows 

How, where, and when his offspring grows: 
For who the mischief would suppose 

I've sons in Michigan? 


Yet am I saved from midnight ills 
That warp the soul of man; 

They do not make me walk the floor 
Nor hammer at the doctor's door; 
They deal in wheat and iron ore, 
My sons in Michigan. 


Oh! Tourist in the Pullman car 
(By Cook’s or Raymond's plan). 
Forgive a parent’s partial view, 
3ut maybe you have children too, 
So let me introduce to you 

My sons in Michigan. 


1ese sons were Rudyard near Sz and Kipling near 
Tl Rudyard near the Sault and Kipling u 
Gladstone. 


There have been many poems written about the Honorable 
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Peter White, but the best known is Pierre LeBlane written by 
Dr. Drummond, the Canadian poet. 

Richard Mather Jopling’s volume of poetry was published 
before he was 23 years of age. Ile was to have had a post on 
the New York Times but went overseas to do his part in World 
War I. He was killed over there, and the American Legion 
Post in Marquette is named in his honor. Scott Shaull, a 
self educated lawyer, came to Marquette in 1892. He left 
Michigan for California in 1921 and spent much of his leisure 
time writing poetry. One book was called Amethyst Walls. 
A poem Dusk, published in the anthology called Eminent 
American Poets, he claimed reflected his love for Northern 
Michigan. Mr. Shaull is now deceased. 


DUSK 


A forest wall along a bay, 

A dim lake stretching far away. 

A splashing fish, a bullfrog’s plunge, 

A. sudden call, a startled lunge. 

A patient crane with painted knees 
That romping ripples kiss and tease. 
A far, faint mist, a laughing loon, 

A pine branch splash against the moon. 
A sandy beach where shadows show 
As prison bars on silvered snow. 

An owl’s silhouette in silent flight. 
While signal sounds of swooping night, 
With mystery and moonlight shod, 
Drift into dusk, and space, and God. 


Carrie Jacobs Bond lived in Iron River when her husband 
was doctor for one of the mining companies. She says that 
her years there with her husband and young son were some 
of the happiest of her life—perhaps The Perfect Day. 





Of the more recent poetry, George Dillon’s Memory of Lake 
Superior published in the volume called Flowering Stone, 
was surely written with Sugar Loaf north of Marquette in 
mind. For there Mr. Dillon camped several summers, and 
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the poem fairly transplants one to the exact spot. It begins, 


“I know a country of bright anonymous beaches 
Where the sand sleeps unprinted till it is stone.” 


Jessie McIntosh Brown was born and reared in Marquette, 
but has lived in Florida for many years. She teaches poetry 
technique, submits her work to magazines, and has won a 
national prize with a series of poems called Seminole Indian 
Studies. She sent me a sonnet about our local park, Presque 
Isle. 


PRESQUE ISLE 


O little Island, dreaming in the sun, 
Wooded with memories that will not die; 
Wrapped in a somber shawl of cinnamon 
Waiting the first warm days when robins fly 
Northward again, seeking your agate shore 
And the miracle of ash and birch! 

Locked in the arms of Lake Superior, 
Picturesque in the starlight’s tender search, 
O little Isle, do you not sometimes yearn 
For Indian flutes that echoed in a wood 
Where thimbleberry thickets lush with fern 
Made a fair Eden of your solitude? 

Your red clay quickened with the pulse of spring, 
Days must be precious with remembering! 


Walter Gries, Chairman of the State Welfare Board, has 
made a hobby of writing and collecting Cornish stories. His 
poem The Michigan Cornish Miner can be found in the anthol- 
ogy “I hear America Singing.” 

Lew Sarett has always acknowledged his debt to the penin- 
sula where he lived for two years. On a visit to the prison 
several years ago he found the material for the poem called 
Five Peas on a Barrel Head to be found in “Wings Against 
the Moon.” Last time he visited us he said, 


“Tilinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan all claim me, but I 
have written the answer to where I really belong, and you 
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hold it in trust for T could write that for only one library in 
the world.” The autograph says: This book is for the Peter 
White Library in the city in which I lived happily as a boy 
for several years. Here, in the woods and hills of Marquette 
County, I first came to know and love the Big timber. Here 
in the lovely Lake Superior region, were planted the seeds of 
my love of wild life, of the Nature to which I have devoted my 
life as a writer, a speaker, and a human being. This book is 
part of the fruit that came from that seed. Small wonder 
that Marquette holds a warm place in my heart. 


Marquette, Michigan Faithfully, 


January 15, 1936” Lew Sarett” 


Lila Bartlett King wrote many verses for her friends. She 
came to Northern Michigan as a young girl when her father 
was presiding elder for the Methodist Church. She lived in 
Marquette until her death in 1923. Her only son, Bartlett, 
awarded a distinguished service cross, died overseas. The 
scouts of Marquette have honored the memory of their first 
leader and his mother by erecting a monument made of Lake 
Superior boulders on Sugar Loaf. 


Mrs. King wrote her version of Michigan, My Michigan and 
dedicated it to the Marquette Chapter of the D.A.R. It seems 
a fitting close for my hasty survey of our literature. 


MICHIGAN, MY MICHIGAN 


Land of my love, they sing to thee, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 

Brave sons and daughters fair to see, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 

Land where the lofty pine trees grow, 
Land where the golden corn-fields glow, 
Thou land of Sun and land of Snow, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 
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*"Round the whole world thy copper sings 
Michigan, my Michigan. 2 

Hach forge in anvil chorus rings 
Michigan, my Michigan. 

Thou land of hill and land of plain, 

Thy lakes and rivers sing one strain, 
Thy forests echo the refrain, 

Michigan, my Michigan. 

Thou land of apple and of vine, 
Michigan, my Michigan, 

‘Tis here that North and South combine, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 

And as from every land they throng, 
Where Knowledge waits the elms among, 
Young men and maidens swell the song, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 

"Twas there our Fathers did decree, 
Michigan, my Michigan 

“Religion and Morality,” 

Michigan, my Michigan. 

Our prayers and theirs shall rise to Thee, 
Great God of land and rolling sea! 

For this fair State’s prosperity, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 


ADDENDA: 1940-45 


In 1941 there were two novels published dealing with the 
mining industry in the North Country: Parsons’ Not Without 
Honor, which is a story of the French Canadians who settled 
at Iron Mountain, and the novel by Newton Thomas, The Long 
Winter Ends. The latter to me is a most important work. Dr. 
Thomas came to this country from Cornwall and did work in 
the mines before going to school to take up the study of den- 
tistry. We are indebted to him for preserving for us a true 
picture of the Cornish miner in the early days in the Michigan 
copper country. 

A juvenile by a Marquette author published in 1942 is Inga 
of Porcupine Mountain. It is written by Caroline Reidinger 
Stone, and is the story of a little Finnish girl. Mrs. Bird’s 
Granite Harbor is a good book for teen agers. 
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In 1943 John Voelker published his Trouble-Shooter, under 
the pseudonym, Robert Traver. It is largely autobiographical 
and some say his secretary did much of the work on the book. 
I always wonder about the ethics of a do¢tor or lawyer using 
personal experiences in a book. The setting is Ishpeming, 
and Mr. Voelker was prosecuting attorney for Marquette Coun- 
ty when the Democrats were in office . 

Three novels appeared in 1944: Doner, O Distant Star, a 
story of Boston and Marquette in the early days; Baner, Latch- 
string Out, has much to do with Swedish customs and life in 
Gogebic County; Rosemary Obermeyer (Mrs. Tony Formoe) 
wrote Golden Apples of the Sun as her assignment in the course 
leading to the Hopwood award. The book received first award, 
and was chosen the Catholic book of the month for January, 
1944. 

Four non-fiction books of great interest were Martin’s Call Jt 
North Country, Miss Nute’s Lake Superior, in the Lakes series. 
Murdock’s Boom Copper and Havighurst’s The Long Ships 
Passing. Uolbrook’s [ron Brew and Holy Old Mackinaw, 
should be mentioned, though written in the ’30’s. 

No survey of the literature of the Northern Peninsula is 
complete without special mention of the work of Chase S. 
Osborn, known to everybody north of the Straits as “The Gov- 
ernor.” Those of us who would like to own the now out of 
print Jron Hunter (1918) wish that Macmillan would bring 
out a revised 1947 edition. “The Governor” has not been idle 
from 1918 to the present. His The Short History of Michigan; 
Northwood Sketches ; The Conquest of a Continent ; and School- 
craft-Longfellow-Hiawatha, done in collaboration with Stella- 
nova Osborn, are scholarly works adding to the richness of 
legendary material from this region. 

Several poems by Stellanova Osborn have been published 
recently. It has been my privilege to read her yet unpub- 
lished poems. If any poet has captured the spell of this 
country any better than has Miss Osborn, that work, like hers, 
is yet unpublished. 
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SCIENTIFIC CARTOGRAPHY OF MICHIGAN 


By Louis C. KarPINSKI 
Ann Arbor 


NDOUBTEDLY the Jesuit map of Lake Superior, made 
U about 1671, deserves a place in the story of the scientific 
cartography of Michigan.' This map in the amazing correct- 
ness of the detail bears eloquent witness to the fact that it 
must needs have been based upon precise observation, accom- 
panied by the necessary mathematical computations. 

There were also French maps that gave definite indication 
that expert observation had a part in their construction. 
Nevertheless these maps were not circulated in any form which 
permitted the public to know that scientific methods had de- 
termined their construction. 

The surveys of portions of Michigan began probably as early 
as 1814, but did not find any definite expression upon maps 
until in 1824, when Philu E. Judd’s “Map of Michigan with 
part of the adjoining States” appeared, giving the southeastern 
counties according to the surveys then completed. 

In 1825 appeared “Map of the United States Road from 
Ohio to Detroit, as lately located by Messrs. A. Edwards, S. 
Vance, and Philu E. Judd...” In 1825 also Orange Risdon 
of Michigan published in Albany a map bearing the title “Map 
of the Surveyed Part of the Territory of Michigan”. 

In the year 1826 John Farmer of Detroit used the same 
title, adding “on a scale of 8 miles to an inch,” his map being 
obviously based in part upon that of Orange Risdon. 

John Farmer? had considerable business ability and having 
been employed by Orange Risdon upon the map of Michigan, 
Farmer also ventured into the map making business, even 
though in competition with his former employer. 

For a period of seventy-five years or more, with a brief inter- 








1For previous articles in this series, see Mich. Hist. Mag. for summer and 
autumn of 1945. 

“William L. Jenks, “A Michigan Family of Mapmakers,”’ in Mich. Hist. Mag. 
for April, 1927. 
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mission, Farmer and his family continued to publish maps 
relating to Michigan. In this period the necessary surveys 
of Michigan were largely completed, and as soon as the records 
were available Farmer placed the information upon his maps. 
Maps including Wisconsin and parts of Iowa, Illinois, and 
Minnesota were prepared in the period of 1847 to 1851, and 
being constructed on a very large scale found a wide circula- 
tion. Both the mineral interests of the region and the shipping 
interest combined to give to the maps of the region a wide 
circulation. 

So far as copyrights of the Michigan maps based on surveys 
is concerned, Philu Judd obtained a copyright for his “Map 
of the Territory of Michigan” on May 5, 1824. In the follow- 
ing year, January 29, Orange Risdon obtained a copyright for 
his “Maps of the Surveyed Part of the Territory of Michigan,” 
and on August 29 of the same year John Farmer secured the 
copyright for his “Map of the Surveyed Part of the Territory 
of Michigan.” Orange Risdon’s copyright stated the scale of 
his map as thirty English miles to an inch, and at the same 
time (August 29 and August 30) Farmer took out copyrights 
for this map on the scale of 18 miles to an inch and eight miles 
to an inch. Not all of these maps were actually published. 

In 1818 there was issued an official map, “Plat of the State 
line between the State of Ohio & Territory of Michigan sur- 
veyed Oct. 1818 according to Act of Congress of U.S. May 20, 
1812, authorizing President of U.S. to ascertain & designate 
certain boundaries,” to a scale of two miles to an inch. An- 
other similar map, with the first in the State Library at Lan- 
sing, gives “Plat of State line with certification Oct. 19, 1818, 
of measurement & survey of north boundary line of State of 
Ohio & correct representation of marks & bounds. John A. 
Fulton, D.S.” 


The boundary between Michigan and Indiana was surveyed 
in 1827. The map is entitled, “Plat of the Northern Boundary 
Line of the State of Indiana Surveyed in conformity to the Act 
of Congress, ‘To authorize the President of the United States to 
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ascertain and designate the Noijhern Boundary of the State 
of Indiana’ passed March 2nd 1827.” “Surveyed in Oct. 1827 
by I. P. Kendrick, D.S.” 

Surveys connected with the determination of the Boundary 
between the United States and Canada as determined by the 
Treaty of Ghent were first published, possibly at Detroit in 
1820, doubtless to be used in connection with the discussions 
at Ghent in 1822 where Anthony Barclay of England and 
Peter B. Porter of the United States were the commissioners. 
The boundary discussion continued in 1842 with Lord Ashbur- 
ton and Daniel Webster as Commissioners. The treaty maps 
upon a large scale, usually five inches to one geographical mile, 
were published in elephantine folio size at the Ordnance Sur- 
vey Office in Southampton in 1871. A copy of these maps is 
found in The Canadian Archives at Ottawa, and possibly one 
of their duplicate copies is now to be found in Washington. 

Beginning in 1815 the London Hydrographical Office made 
surveys of the Detroit River, Lake Erie and Lake St. Clair, 
Lake Huron, and Lake Superior. These surveys were under 
the direction of Lieutenant Henry W. Bayfield, assisted by 
Midshipman M. P. E. Collins. These maps were published by 
the British Admiralty beginning in 1828. 

The U. S. Topographical Engineers made surveys between 
1852 and 1874 which were finally combined in an atlas of 22 
maps, as follows: “Maps made from Surveys of the Northern 
and Western Lakes made in obedience to Acts of Congress and 
under the direction of the Bureau of Topographical Engineers 
of the War Department.” 


Plate 1, 1852, “West End of Lake Erie and Detroit River.” 

Plate 2, 1852, “Kelley’s and Bass Islands.” 

Plate 3, 1857, “Maumee Bay... ” 

Plate 4, 1874, “Preliminary Chart of Mouth of Detroit 
River.” 

Plate 5, 1874, “Chart of Lake Saint Clair...” 

Plate 6, 1872, “Chart of Saint Clair River...” 

Plate 7, 1860, “General Chart of Lake Huron... ” 

Plate 8, 1861, “South End of Lake Huron...” 
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Plate 9, 1860, “Saginaw .Bay and part of Lake Huron” 

Plate 10, 1856, “Preliminary Chart, Lower Reach of Sagi- 
naw River.” 

Plate 11, 1856, “Preliminary Chart of Tawas Harbor...’ 

Plate 12, 1860, “Thunder Bay, Lake Huron.” 

Plate 18, 1860, “Harbors of Refuge.” 

Plate 14, 1856, “Straits of Mackinac with the approaches.” 

Plate 15, 1857, “North end of Lake Michigan... ” 

Plate 16, 1863, “North East End of Lake Michigan... ” 

Plate 17, 1867, “North End of Lake Michigan... ” 

Plate 18, 1864, “North End of Green Bay... ” 

Plate 19, 1864, “South End of Green Bay... ” 

Plate 20, 1857, “Chart No. 1 of River Ste. Marie... ” 

Plate 21, 1858, “Chart No. 2 of River St. Marie... ” 

Plate 22, 1854, “Sketch of the Navigation through East 
Neebish Rapids...” 


] 


It should be noted that numerous other surveys of the Great 
Lakes were made by U. 8. Topographical Engineers beginning 
as early as 1835. These maps are of the greatest scientific 
value. 

Sketches of the Public Surveys in Michigan made by the 
U.S. Surveyor General’s Office begin to appear in U. 8S. Senate 
and House Documents in 1839. These sketches indicate the 
progress of official U. S. Surveys in Michigan. 

A notable group of fifteen geological maps appeared in 1846 
in Executive Document No. 5, Ist Session, 31st Congress. “These 
maps, a to 0, accompany the ‘Report on the geological and 
mineralogical survey of the mineral lands of the United States 
in the State of Michigan, made under the authority of an act 
of Congress approved March 1, 1847, entitled ‘An act to estab- 
lish a land office in the northern part of Michigan, and to 
provide for the sale of mineral lands in the State of Michigan,’ 
by Charles T. Jackson, United States geologist for the survey 
of the mineral lands of the United States in Michigan.’ ” 


A “Geological Survey of Michigan” appeared in 1869-1873, 
embracing notably the work of Dr. C. Rominger, R. Pumpelly, 
and T. B. Brooks. The atlas consists of some twenty-three 
plates. 














Michigan County Atlases and Maps. 
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Up to 1880 there were 
some thirty county atlases of Michigan published. 





Herew 
the list of county atlases published up to the year 1880. 


County Publisher . Published at Date 
Allegan Cc. O. Fitus Philadelphia 1873 
Barry C.. ©, Fitus Philadelphia 1873 
Berrien €. ©, Situs Philadelphia 1873 
sranch Cc. ©. Titus Philadelphia 1873 
Calhoun I. W. Beers New York 1873 
Cass Cc. O. Titus Philadelphia 1872 
Clinton Cc. O. Titus Philadelphia 1875 
Genesee IK. W. Beers New York 1873 
Ingham F. W. Beers New York 1874 
Ionia I. W. Beers New York 1S8T5 
Isabella Ik. L. Hayes Philadelphia 1879 
Jackson Evarts & Stewart Chicago 1874 
Kalamazoo I. W. Beers New York 1873 
Kent Hl. Belden & Co, Chicago (?)18T5 
Lapeer I. W. Beers New York 1874 
Lenawee Evarts & Stewart Chicago 1874 
Livingston KF. W. Beers New York 1875 
Mecosta €. ©, Titus Philadelphia 1879 
Monroe I. W. Beers New York 1876 
Muskegon I. W. Beers New York 1877 
Newaygo C.. O Fitus Philadelphia 1880 
Oakland I. W. Beers New York 1872 
Osceola Cc. O. Titus Philadelphia 1878 
St. Clair Evarts & Stewart Philadelphia 1876 
St. Joseph Cc. O. Titus Philadelphia 1872 
Saginaw I. W. Beers New York 1877 
Shiawassee KF. W. Beers New York 1875 
Van Buren Cc. O. Titus Philadelphia 1873 
Washtenaw Evarts & Stewart Chicago 1874 
Wayne Ii. Belden & Co. Chicago 1876 
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Atlas of the State of Michigan. “Atlas of the state of Michi- 


van, including statistics and descriptions of its Topography, 







Hydrography, Climate, Natural and Civil History, Railways, 
Kducational Institutions, Material Resources, ete. By Alex- 


ander Winchell, LL.D., Chancellor of the Syracuse University, 
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Hon. C. I. Walker, Oramel Hosford, Esq., Henry M. Utley, Esq., 
and Ray Haddock, Esq.” 

“Drawn, Compiled, and Edited by Henry Francis Walling, 
C.E. Late Professor of Civil Engineering in Lafayette College. 
Author of Maps and Atlases of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Canada, etc., ete.” 

“Published by R. M. & S. T. Tackabury, Detroit, Mich.” 

“Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, 
by H. F. Walling in the office of the Librarian of Congress, 
at Washington.” 

Popular Circulation in Europe and America of Cartograph- 
ical Information Concerning Michigan. The first separate 
map of Michigan appeared in 1822, “Michigan Territory,” 
“Drawn by J. Finlayson,” “Engraved by Young & Delleker.” 
This map appeared in the 1822 edition of “A Complete his- 
torical, chronological and geographical American atlas, . 
according to the Plan of Le Sage’s Atlas . ... Philadelphia: 
H. C. Carey and I. Lea... 1822.” 

The same map appeared in the Philadelphia edition of 1823; 
in the London edition of 1823; and in the Philadelphia edition 
of 1827, of this same atlas. 

The map has text upon the right and left borders giving 
description and history of the Territory. At the top of the 
sheet appears the title,, “Geographical, statistical, and his- 
torical map of Michigan territory.” “Drawn by J. Finlayson.” 

The map was also used as the basis of the maps of Michi- 
gan in Buchon’s “Atlas geographique, statistique, historique, 
et chronologique” ... with text in French, (Paris, 1825) and 
in Weiland’s “Atlas von Amerika,” (Weimar, 1828) with Ger- 
man text. 


Early in the thirties of the nineteenth century attempts 
were made to interest Germans to immigrate to America. In 
1834 a book was published in German, simultaneously in Bal- 
timore and Dresden, Germany, as a Manual for Tmmigrants. 
At one time the state actually employed an agent to engage 
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in propaganda work to the end of having German immigrants®. 
As late as 1869 the Calvert Lithographing Company of Detroit 
published a map of the state with information about the state 
in English and German. 

So far as the spread of cartographical information concern- 
ing the state in English is concerned undoubtedly the school 
atlases and geographies, used by children all over the United 
States, contributed most to give popular familiarity with the 
map of Michigan. Naturally the compulsory education laws 
in force throughout the United States made possible the wide 
circulation attained by school textbooks. 

Notable collections of early geographical textbooks and 
atlases are found at the Library of Congress, at Yale and 
Harvard University Libraries, in the Hartford Public Library, 
and in the private Library of George A. Plimpton of New 
York City. 

In the early period of the history of the United States the 
textbooks of the Morses and of Cummings were highly popu- 
lar, being replaced primarily by the works of Woodbridge, 
Peter Parley (S. G. Goodrich), James Olney and R. C. Smith. 

The school textbooks deserve most careful attention in 
any study of the spread of ideas by the printed page. The 
school atlas or geography has been the one book almost certain 
to be found in every home where there is a child of school age. 
Doubtless in the early days when citizens of the eastern states 
were considering migration to the Middle West these works 
were the ones most frequently consulted. 

Mention should be made of certain atlases which passed 
through a large number of editions. Doubtless the author 
whose work enjoyed the largest continued use and the widest 
circulation was S. Augustus Mitchell. 

In 1846 there was published in Philadelphia “A New Uni- 
versal Atlas,” by S. Augustus Mitchell. Copies of this atlas 
have been located only in Harvard and at the American Anti- 
quarian Society in Worcester. For fourteen years the Mitchell 


3See article, “Michigan Immigration,” in Mich. Hist. Mag. for January-March. 
1944. 
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Atlas appeared being replaced in 1860 by “Mitchell’s New 
General Atlas,” a work published by S. Augustus Mitchell, 
Jr. This form of the Atlas continued for about thirty years. 

In 1856 J. H. Colton and Company enter as competitors of 
Mitchell. “Collin’s General Atlas,’ containing one hundred 
and seventy steel plate maps and plans, on one hundred 
imperial folio sheets, by J. H. Colton and Company, accom- 
panied by descriptions, geographical, Statistical and Historical 
by Richard S. Fisher, M. D. also passed through many editions. 
tions. 

Colton and Mitchell dominated the atlas field in the United 
States from 1846 for a period of about thirty years, covering 
part of the period of very rapid development. 











PIONEER SKETCHES 


Personal Recollection of Some Things that Happened 
in the Far-Away Seventies 


by Edson H. Mudge? 


IGHTY changes have taken place in the last seventy- 
M. five years. Even pioneering, where it is still carried on, 
is quite different from what it was in the period covered by 
these sketches. The present-day woods dweller can scarcely 
escape the buzz and toot of the automobile or the roar of the 
aeroplane. These have been with us some forty-odd years. Go 
back thirty years further and you run into conditions that 
most moderns consider quite desperately primitive. That is 
where these sketches begin. 

For some years prior jo 1869 my father, Andrew Mudge, 
dwelt on a farm in Berrien County. In that year he decided 
to take advantage of Uncle Sam’s generous homestead law, and 
secured*160 acres located on the west county line of Newaygo 
County, six miles south of the northwest county corners. That 
summer he and his eldest son, Oliver, aged fifteen, went north 
and built a log house, but left it only partly ready for occu- 
pancy. Then unfortunately it was close to winter before he 
was able to close up his affairs in Berrien County and get 
away. Then, having shipped his household goods by water to 
Pentwater, with his wife and seven sons a start was made for 
the new home by the covered wagon. This writer was number 
four in the group of lively youngsters and was then nine years 
old. A smart young dog was also a part of the outfit. 

The trip was without special incident until the village of 
Tyrone (now Kent City) was reached. A heavy snow had 
fallen and the prospect for finishing the journey on wheels 
looked pretty dubious if not impossible. We stopped at Tyrone 
for several days at the home of Harmon Aldrich, a relative of 
my mother. Father and Aldrich together constructed a sleigh 


7 ‘Mr, Mudge, now 85 years old, lives at Clark Memorial Home, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.—Ed. 
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of what was known in those days as the “jumper” type, a 
rather primitive affair but stout and serviceable. The wagon 
box with its cover and contents was transferred to this sleigh 
and the family again took to the road, with an outlook which 
it seems to me must have been about as discouraging as it is 
possible to conceive. 

I recollect that there was much woods along the road, and 
we stopped one night at a wayside log hostelry known as the 
Buckhorn Tavern, with a pair of antlers over the door. We 
passed through Newaygo and on to Fremont. By this time, 
owing to cold and exposure, mother had developed a rather 
serious case of rheumatism. We stopped over night in Fremont 
and then went on a few miles to the farm home of Sol Walker, 
a former acquaintance. It was thought best that mother and 
one of the boys should remain here for a time, while the rest 
of us proceeded on the remaining twepty miles of the journey. 


A state road had been cut through the woods in this section 
and the settlements had followed the road. It was our route for 
the last ten or fifteen miles. Six miles from “home” we were 
sheltered over night in the home of Ira Knapp. Just ahead was 
the famous Knapp hill, which for many years was something of 
a barrier to travel. The state road ran directly over it, and we 
had to make it somehow. A neighbor with a horse team re- 
sponded to a call for help, and with two teams hitched to the 
sleigh the ascent was started. I well remember how he shouted 
and urged his team to do their best. The plan worked and we 
were soon “over the top” and on our way again; and a few 
hours later we drew up in front of the log house with the 
forest trees standing all around it—the family home for the 
next fifteen years. 

Well, there we were—in a house with a blanket for a door, 
only part of a floor, and not all of the cracks between the logs 
chinked up. Father and the older boys tackled these deficiencies 
and soon had a reasonable defense against the winter cold. As 
every pioneer knows, the cracks in a log house are chinked up 
on the inside with triangular strips of wood and plastered 
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with clay mud on the outside, making the wall storm-tight. 
But at this time mud was-not available, so we substituted 
sphagnum moss which we dug from an open marsh near by. 
This substance dries without shrinking and proved quite ef- 
fective. 

I was but a kid at the time and have but little recollection of 
what we lived on or how we got through the winter, but my 
father has often stated that it was the most discouraging 
period of his life. We brought with us a stove and some pro- 
visions, including a supply of dried apples, which insured 
some “swell” meals. After a time mother was brought on and 
was laid up with rheumatism all winter. Getting our goods in 
from Pentwater over primitive roads with an excess of snow 
was of itself a dubious undertaking. 

During the winter, tiniber was cut down for a little dis- 
tance around the house, to be burned and cleared off in the 
spring. I recollect that there was a big brush-heap right 
where our front yard should be. When this was covered with 
deep snow we kids thought it great sport to climb over the 
top of it. Some land was cleared that spring and a small patch 
of buckwheat sown. It proved a good crop and we threshed 
it out in the fall with home-made flails. In faet, for a number 
of years flails were our only threshing implements. 

Kach year some land was cleared and farming carried on 
among the stumps. Plowing was accomplished by means of a 
jumper shovel plow, equipped with a coulter, which carried the 
plow over the roots. One year I recollect we planted crops in 
open spaces among the logs where the brush had been burned 
away. Corn planted in the burnt-over turf did exceedingly 
well and we also produced watermelons just a bit superior to 
any to be found in the modern market—at least as a fond 
recollection envisions them. . 

After a few years, when enough grain was raised in the 
community to warrant it, a man by the name of Treat came 
into the neighborhood with a primitive thresher, which super- 
seded the still more primitive flail. The outfit consisted of a 
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threshing cylinder set in a stout wooden frame and geared to 
a treadmill operated by a trained horse. Few people now liv- 
ing ever saw one of those old-time treadmills, an important 
source of power on the farm before steam power was generally 
available. In threshing, the grain, chaff and straw came 
through together upon a board floor or platform. The straw 
was raked off by hand and stacked and the grain was sep- 
arated from the chaff by winnowing or running through a fan- 
ning mill. 

In that first year—1870—a school district was organized. It 
covered a large territory, five miles north and south and from 
the county line east as far as there were any settlers, which 
wasn’t very far. A small schoolhouse was built on the highway 
corners near Island Lake, father and Ben Candee doing the 
job. Prior to this Mrs. Candee had conducted a school in her 
home for the neighborhood children. The Candees were fine, 
intelligent people, and he later served for many years as county 
clerk, 

Father was chosen director for the new school district and 
held the office for twelve years. With limited education him- 
self, his policy was to provide the best possible, and through 
the years we had some very excellent teachers. The first 
teacher was a Mrs. Crosby, an elderly lady who had a knack of 
painting flowers on glass and taught it to my brother Marion— 
his start on a lifetime career as a maker of pictures, including 
photography, oil painting, pen and pencil sketching, etc. The 
next year Henry Covel, a stout, middle-aged man, was hired, 
presumably to cope with certain unruly boys. He did it O. K. 
I remember when for some little misdemeanor he called one of 


the boys to stand on the floor. The youth didn’t stir. Covel 
took him by the collar and pulled him out. He clung to the 
desk, which was nailed to the floor, and pulled it loose. Then 
Covel lost his temper, seized the sprout gad which he kept 
handy and laid it over the shoulders of the recalcitrant youth 
without mercy. 
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Among the really good teachers employed was Miss Edith 
Miller, a farm girl from near Newaygo, who taught the school 
for two years, six months each year. Also three members of 
the James Tennant family, two sons and a daughter, from near 
Hart, served our school at different times and gave excellent 
service. 

There was much pine timber in the region about, but lumber- 
ing operations were just beginning. There was a strip of fine 
pine on our homestead but it was undisturbed for ten years 
or more. I recollect that in this tract were two of the largest 
pine trees in all that region, being about seven feet in diameter 
at the base. When eventually cut the butt logs had to be split 
open in order to get them into a local sawmill. Scattered 
through the hardwood area we frequently found circles of large 
pine roots, indicating the presence of large pine trees at some 
remote period. TExcept for the roots every vestige of such trees 
had disappeared. Pine roots, like hemlock knots, are prac: 
tically indestructible, except by fire. 

But our timber was mostly hardwood mixed with hemlock, 
and the maple sugar and syrup produced each spring’ was a 
material help in the family economy. Game also was plentiful, 
and as there were no game laws in those days an occasional 
deer was a welcome addition to the family larder. 

My two older brothers worked in the lumber woods several 
winters. Logs were hauled three or four miles to the Pere 
Marquette river and formed part of the spring drive to Lud- 
ington. Wages were about a dollar a day and board. In the 
spring the men had to go to Ludington to draw their winter’s 
pay. A whole battalion of saloons, duly authorized by the 
state, awaited their coming, and many a poor fellow found him- 
self dead broke after making the rounds of those places. 

For two or three years we got our mail from Denver, fifteen 
miles distant, at irregular intervals, when someone in the 
neighborhood chanced to visit the village. Then happened 
what was hailed as an important forward step. A mail route 
was established from Pentwater into our scattered settlements 


“sped 
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and the Allen Creek postoffice came into being. The mail 
carrier was a Mr. High, who made the trip on horseback every 
Friday. The postoffice was simply the farm home of the post- 
master, Mr. Woodworth, three miles from our place. Quite a 
group, usually including one of us boys, was always on hand 
at mail time. The postmaster simply read off the names and 
passed out the mail to the parties present. There was no 
equipment of any kind and no need of any. Here’s how it 
worked. We took our county-seat paper from Newaygo, which 
was published on Thursdays and was always just a day too 
late at Pentwater to get in on our Friday mail. We got it the 
next Friday—eight days old. This arrangement continued 
for some eight or ten years, until the more pretentious Volney 
postoffice was established. - 

The road opened past our place encountered a swamp, which 
called for forty rods of corduroy, which consisted of small logs 
laid close together crosswise of the track, usually with a cov- 
ering of earth to ease the bumps, which bumps usually con- 
tinued in evidence just the same. Crossing this corduroy with 
an ox team hitched to a light wagon with two board seats, 
on which were riding three or four of us boys and our grand- 
father, about half way across we met a small herd of cattle, 
all cattle being allowed to run at large at that time. The herd 
turned back and started to run and our team naturally joined 
in with them. There was no way to control them, and all we 
could do was to clutch the wagon box for safety and hang on 
to grandfather to prevent his being bounced overboard. It was 
a terrible shake-up and continued to the end of the corduroy, 
when the herd turned into the woods. 


One Fourth of July a group of four of us older boys con- 
cluded to celebrate by going on a fishing trip to Nichols Lake, 
one of a group of small lakes eight miles to the east and near 
the location of the present village of Biteley, then an unbroken 
wilderness. Equipped with fishing tackle, guns and a basket 
of grub we started out on foot, following a lumber road four 
miles to the Pere Marquette River, which was low and we 
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crossed on a fallen tree. Beyond there was simply a trail 
through the woods. There was an old boat on the lake which 
we used for fishing and with very good success. Out on the lake 
we could hear a distinct roar in the woods, the combined 
sound of millions of mosquitoes. It rained in the afternoon, 
and in the evening when we prepared to start our camp fire 
we discovered that our matches which one of the boys carried 
in his vest pocket had been wet by the rain. In vain we tried 
every one of them. Night was at hand and we faced the neces- 
sity of getting through it somehow without a fire. We con- 
structed a shelter of hemlock boughs, disposed ourselves on 
the ground, fought off the myriads of aggressive and blood- 
thirsty mosquitoes as best we could, and wished for the day, 
which came early, as the days were long. Wolves and bears 
had been reported from that region, but no wild animal dis- 
turbed us. Home next day with a fine basket of fish. 

Anybody could practice medicine in those days, and a man 
named Wright who made some pretensions in that line settled 
near us. Eventually he was taken sick. An enterprising set- 
tler four miles distant had started a small store, including in 
his stock some articles in the drug line. Dr. Wright urgently 
desired certain articles from this store and appealed to us to 
get them quickly. We had an old horse, similar to the one de- 
scribed by Mark Twain as having many fine points—on one of 
which he hung his hat. We had no saddle, and a folded blanket 
afforded scant protection to the rider against what might hap- 
pen from straddling the animal’s pronounced vertebral col- 
umn. I mounted the horse and started on the errand of mercy. 
I kept the animal on the run most of the way, trusting to my 
lucky stars to get me home without collapsing. I did it, but 
—O my! And the good doctor survived. 

In 1873 the eighth son was born. In 1884 a good frame 
house was built on the site of the old log tenement. In 1887, 
the family having become somewhat scattered, the farm was 
sold, and the place which had known the eight Mudge brothers 
for seventeen years knew them no more forever. But they all 
made good in occupations other than farming. 
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By Carrie E. Mears! 


HARLES MEARS, son of Nathan and Lucy Mears, was 
C born March 16, 1814, at North Billerica, eighteen miles 
from Boston. He had three brothers and one sister. His father 
was a selectman, owned a farm, a sawmill, and tended a lock 
on the Middlesex Canal. Through this lovely old town with 
its white frame houses shaded by tall elms, the Merrimac River 
flowed smoothly over a dam past the woolen mills on its banks. 
No doubt it was here that the Mears boys learned about the 
control of water power by the use of dams and locks, knowledge 
which was to be of service to them in later years. 

Unfortunately both parents died while the children were 
young. The boys were educated at academies as was the cus- 
tom of that day, while the sister was sent to a convent. Charles 
later taught school, learned the cabinet trade in Lowell and 
went into business there. 

By this time no doubt the brothers had been hearing of the 
new lands to be developed in Michigan. Their sister had mar- 
ried and there were no family ties to hold them. So, buying 
a stock of goods in Boston, they shipped it to Paw Paw, Mich- 
igan, and in the fall of 1886 Edwin who was the eldest brother, 
Charles, and Nathan, journeyed thither and opened a general 
store. 

But Charles was restless. On their journey he had seen or 
heard of White Lake, of timber lands and of water power 
sites. In April, 1837, when he was 23 years old, he took his 
fifteen year old brother Albert, who had come to join the oth- 
ers, and with two older men they started off. In a clinker-built 
skiff, they sailed down the Paw Paw into the St. Joseph, and 
so into Lake Michigan and up the shore to White Lake. There 
at the mouth, they found a band of Indians camped, but no 
white men, and the brothers are credited with being the first 
white settlers of the White Lake area. 


1The writer is the daughter of Charles Mears. The sketch was written in the 
winter of 1945. 
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Some distance up the river on a stream called Silver Creek, 
they found a site suitable for a sawmill and there they built 
a small log cabin. Then Charles started back to Massachusetts 
to buy machinery for a water-power sawmill, returning that 
fall with a great volume of supplies and equipment. 

His plans, however, changed. While he purchased from the 
United States land office, the site on Silver Creek, he built the 
mill on the southeast shore of White Lake where a stream ran 
between steep banks and emptied into the lake. Here he built 
a dam and a sawmill, which was in operation early in 1838. 

The next need was for a vessel to carry the lumber to mar- 
ket. So Charles set off again, this time to St. Joseph, which 
had one of the first shipyards in all that area. Here he ar- 
ranged to have built a small sloop carrying some 15,000 or 
20,000 feet of lumber, and named “The Ranger.” He took his 
first cargo to Chicago that year. 

Two of his account books are extant, the earlier one show- 
ing expenses incident to all these activities beginning with 
the start from Paw Paw; the second dating from 1850, both 
kept mainly in his own fine handwriting. 

They show that the Ranger called at the mouth of Pere 
Marquette Lake in 1839. It is probable that Charles was 
aboard, that he inspected the mouths of Lincoln and Hamlin 
lakes at that time, searching for additional mill sites. Page’s 
History mentions that he visited the Manistee River “as early 
as 1839.” , 

However, his second sawmill was built at Duck Lake, a 
lovely small body of water lying two miles south of White 
Lake. This must have been about 1844. Since the account 
book shows one William Barnhart to have received “$18.56 
for 2484 days labour on a millframe at 6/—.” in August of that 
year. 


With these two mills in operation, Charles Mears turned his 
attention to sites farther north. His first purchases of land 
in what is now Mason County were made in 1847 and 1849 
and were located about what is now known as “Lincoln Lake”. 
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but at that time was called “Black Creek.” Page’s History 
says, “About 1849 Charles Mears began operations at Black 
Creek. A log house and blacksmith shop were first built. The 
dam which had been built was partially carried away in 1850, 
and the work on the mill in process of construction delayed 
so that it was not completed until 1851.” 


This is corroborated by the statement of Mrs. Dorleska 
Hull. In the summer of 1935 it was the writer’s great privi- 
lege to meet this lady, then 95 years old, and to marvel at her 
clear memory as she looked back into the past as far as 1849 
when at the age of nine years she came to Pere Marquette. 
The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah F. Phillips, she spent 
the summer of 1850 or °51 at Black Creek where her mother 
was cooking for the hands. She said it was a very primitive 
place. There was a small log cabin with one room and an 
attic. There was something wrong with the mill, as the water 
ran over the floor boards to the depth of a feot and the child 
liked to wade in it, much to her mother’s distress. She said 
that while they were away in the East the next winter, the 
mill was carried away and a new one was built. 


The account books show that many of the hands were 
brought from the mills at Duck and White lakes to work in 
this new mill. In May, 1850, a man made the trip in three days 
and was allowed fifty cents a day for the journey, which would 
be a distance of around fifty miles. He was allowed 25¢ also 
for cost of “Ferriage at Piermarquette.” 

On March 1, 1852, Wm. Miller was paid $6.69 for 1414 days 
labor at Black River, and on May 38, 1853, $59.00 for four 
months 14 days at Duck Lake. 

Quite early a gristmill was built at this point, it being in the 
same building with the sawmill and practically over the dam. 
For years this was the only gristmill in Mason County and 
settlers came from some distances by ox team or on foot ecar- 
rying their grain on their shoulders, often spending the night 
and trading at the store before starting on the trip through 
dense woods on their way home. 
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Mr. Mears’ active mind and body were seldom at rest. He 
was planning a new mill before the last one was running. He 
was constantly buying from the United States Land Office at 
Ionia, parcels bordering on the Lake Michigan shore or on 
adjacent lakes and streams. 

His next mill was at the mouth of the Big Sauble. His 
first purchase there was in 1849, others in 1851-5. An old 
black note book gives the width of the mill foundation in 1854, 
and in December of that vear, a description of the water wheel 
shaft. The mill was probably running soon after that time. 

Who were the foremen at these mills? Jeremiah Collins, 
well-known millwright, born in Ohio in 1827, probably built 
all of these mills and repaired others. He was employed at 
Duck Lake in 1859 and 1865. Richard G. Peters took charge 
at Big Sauble in May, 1858. Wm. T. Croxson, surveyor and 
timber cruiser, was at Big Sauble in 1859. Thos. H. Wood 
was at Little Sauble from 1855 to 1859 as foreman at $1000.00 
per year. 

Here is the wording of a printed form of contract used at 
that time in hiring hands for the mills or the lumber woods: 


September 28, 1858. 
In consideration of the agreements hereinafter made, I hereby 
agree to work for Charles Mears in Chicago or at either of 
his lumbering establishments in Michigan, 

One year for the sum of $180.00 without board and to work 
as follows: from sunrise to sunset when the days are more 
than twelve hours long, twelve hours when there are twelve 
hours of daylight, and not less than eleven hours at any season 
of the year; also, to furnish myself with a good axe, and assist 
in loading and discharging vessels, if able, whenever required, 
and to do all I can to forward the work and promote the in- 
terest of my employer. I also further agree to abstain entirely 
from the use of all intoxicating liquors, except purely for me- 
dicinal purposes, or forfeit my wages. 

In consideration of the faithful fulfillment of the above con- 
tract said Charles Mears agrees to pay the amount herein 
specified. 

Witness. William Sprigg John Anderson 
His X Mark. 
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There were a number of schooners carrying lumber to mar- 
ket by the vear 1856; among them, “The Ilonest John”, “The 
Vincennes”, “Japan”, “Eien Pike’. But a steam propeller 
was needed. Charles went to Cleveland and had such a craft 
built for him at a shipyard there, The “C, Mears” was launched 
on May 21, 1856, and sailed through the lakes reaching Little 
Sauble on July 4. During the ensuing years she carried mail, 
newspapers, passengers, and supplies to the mills, returning to 
Chicago with their products. 

There was no railroad, so the settlements were dependent 
upon the lake traffic for all supplies. Charles always owned a 
membership in the Chicago Board of Trade solely for the pur- 
pose of “buying on Change,” for he never speculated. In the 
fall he bought largely before the close of navigation. Here are 
a few of his purchases during the fall of 1856. 

4 tons corn meal @ $17.00 

75 barrels salt 

77 kegs butter @ 171%4¢ 

2500 bushels corn @ 37c 

13 barrels beef @ 934 

boat load of tame hay at $11.00 
2 voke of oxen for $160.00 

About the year 1850 Charles opened a lumber yard in Chi- 
cago and engaged Eli Bates, a voung man from Milwaukee, 
to run it for him. Nathan Mears having just sold out his 
interest in the store at Paw Paw, Charles wrote asking him 
to join the project. That spring Nathan moved his family to 
Chicago and the firm of C. Mears & Co. was organized. Edwin 
remained for some time longer in Paw Paw. 

Young Albert was living in Paw Paw those first years, com- 
ing at times to White Lake to assist his brother. After his 
marriage, he and his wife joined a party of friends during the 
gold rush and travelled overland to California. 

The year 1859 was a busy one for Charles. In conjunction 
with Giles B. Slocum, a landowner there, he had the village 
of Mears laid out on the shores of White Lake and that fall 
he erected a store building. 
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In March, 1861, Albert and his wife, with their daughter, 
Carmelita, arrived in Chicago. It would appear that soon after 
this, Albert purchased this store building from Charles and 
took up his residence in the village, the name of which was 
later changed to “Whitehall.” For years Albert carried on a 
large trade in supplies there. 

We now return to the history of Mason County. It is an in- 
teresting fact that in the knowledge of white men, the waters 
of Pere Marquette Lake have passed into Lake Michigan by 
three different channels. Investigations by scholars of Mar- 
quette University at Milwaukee have made it fairly certain 
that Father Marquette died at or near a low wooded dune 
about the center of the long low isthmus dividing the two lakes, 
and that then the waters of the outlet ran close by this dune. 
But when Charlevoix visited this lake on August 3, 1721, forty- 
six years later, his record shows that the former channel had 
closed, due to the actions of winds and currents, and that a 
new one had opened up close to the high bluffs at the south 
end of the isthmus. 

It was in 1849 that a primitive sawmill, run by water power, 
was built at the north end of Pere Marquette Lake. It is said 
to have been built by Baird & Bean, but George Farnsworth 
who years later was a prominent lumber dealer in Chicago, 
seems to have had an interest in it too. Mrs. Hull had much 
to tell the writer about this mill. 

On April 6, 1849, when nine years old, she landed at this 
lake with her parents, coming from Chicago on the steamer 
Howard. The mill was not even completed and there was no 
settlement. The log boardinghouse stood close to the lake. 
There were a couple of dwellings and a wooden building in 
which the fifteen hands slept. Mrs. Phillips ran this boarding 
house for eighteen months while Baird and Farnsworth ran 
the mill. About three vears later George W. Ford took over the 
mill and built a new boardinghouse. These were Mrs. Hull’s 
recollections. , 


»~ 


The records show that on Oct. 6, 1852, a lease of the mill 
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property was made by Mr. Ford to John M. Loomis and James 
Ludington,” and that in 1859 it passed into the hands of Mr. 
Ludington. 


Apparently Charles Mears became interested in the pros- 
pects for favorable business at Pere Marquette Lake. One John 
P, Sedam with whom he had had business relations some time 
before, and who in 1855 was the county surveyor, was ap- 
proached and the two men arranged to lease the mill and 
lands. On May 2, 1859, Charles writes in his diary, “Signed 
a contract with Loomis and Sedam for the lease of the Pere 
Marquette property for two years; then went with them to 
Pere Marquette, surveyed the harbor and examined lands.” 
Mr. Sedam apparently remained there as the manager. 

Charles had something more in mind than the two-year 
lease of the mill. This site was only two miles from his village 
at Little Sauble. He wished to develop a good harbor for this 
whole area, or at least one might judge so from the following 
letter written May 31, 1859, to his manager at Little Sauble. 

“T am waiting here at Ionia to meet the proprietors of the 
Flint & Pere Marquette Railroad and St. Mary’s Canal Com- 
pany, with a view to arrange for a permanent harbor at Pere 
Marquette. I go to Flint this P.M. and am to meet all parties 
on Monday... .” 

By this time there was a Government Indian Reservation 
located in Elbridge and Crystal township of Oceana County 
and Eden and Custer townships of Mason County. The writer 
has in her possession a number of slips of old blue linen paper, 
orders on the new mill for lumber, such as the following— 
(Note the name Pentwater as spelled in two words.) 

Pent Water, Sept. 30th. 1859. 
Messrs C. Mears and John Sedam— 
Sirs— 

Please let the bearer She-She-Bas have fifteen hundred feet 

lumber and charge the Indian Department. 


Seth T. Robinson 
Indian Interpreter.” 


2Founder of the city of Ludington. See Mich. Hist. Mag., Summer-Autumn 
Number, pp. 406-412 for a sketch of the Ludington family. 
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By the summer of 1860 Charles was ready for a bold move 
toward a better harbor. The outlet of the lake was still close 
to the high bluffs at the south end of the long isthmus lying 
between the two lakes. This was at least a mile south of the 
mill and very inconvenient for the shipping of lumber. Also 
if a town were to develop near the mill, a harbor at that dis- 
tance would ill serve such a settlement. He had opened harbors 
at several of his mills, he could do the same here. He would 
close the channel at the south end, and open a new one at the 
north end of the lake. Here are entries from his diary for the 
year 1860. 

Aug. 16. Commenced to prepare for changing Pere Marquette 
River, and enquiring about roads, Town business 
and Conventions. Went to Pere Marquette and re- 
turned at a late hour. 

Friday Started with team, 25 wheel barrows, and a good 

Aug. 17. number of hands and worked with Pere Marquette 
hands, 36 in all, during the day and returned at 
night. 

Sat. Hurried to Pere Marquette with a few less hands. 

Aug. 18. By driving sheet piling and working hard, stopped 
the water before dark. Sedam and seven hands 
started the water at the new channel. Took supper 
on the ground and worked until nine while raining. 

Mrs. Hull remembered this occurrence. Her home was on 
the Claybanks, on the Lake Michigan shore south of the old 
channel. She said the “Claybankers” resented the closing of 
their nearby channel; that Mr. Mears fearing that they might 
undo his work by opening it again, kept a man named Wilson 
on guard there for a time. But the new channel remained in 
use, and when in later years a Government harbor was built, 
the location remained practically the same. 

It should be said that the mill site and village first called 
“Black Creek” had by the year 1854 come to be known as “Little 
Sauble” and the village five miles farther north as “Big 
Sauble.” In January, 1861, the county seat was moved to the 
village of Little Sauble, and the second story of the big store 
building was chosen for the courthouse. Here a courtroom and 
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jury room were provided and on April 26, 1861, Judge Flavius 
J. Littlejohn? opened court there. 

In the session of the Michigan legislature for 1863-4, Charles 
Mears represented his district in the State Senate. Being an 
enthusiastic admirer of Abraham Lincoln, he was influential 
in having the name of Little Sauble changed to “Lincoln” and 
that of Big Sauble to “Iamlin.” 

Act No. 89 of the printed laws of Michigan approved March 
1, 1861, provided that the township of Little Sauble in the 
county of Mason be hereafter known and designated by the 
name of Lincoln. 

Act No. 78 provided that “Township 19 N. of Range 18 West 
is hereby organized into a separate township by the name of 
Hamlin, and the first township meeting therein shall be held 
at the house of Charles Mears in said township on the first 
Monday of April next. Approved Feb. 28, 1861.” 

In the seventies these three centers of the lumbering industry 
were thriving communities. Now Lincoln and Hamlin villages 
are no more, but in their places are groups of summer homes 
whose owners delight in the natural beauty of the woods, wa- 
ters, lake breezes of the shore areas, while the Hamlin site is 
still unspoiled, and is the beautiful Ludington State Park. 

The thriving city of Ludington replaces the village of Pere 
Marquette. It boasts a fine harbor and industrial plants, and 
is a terminus of the Pere Marquette car ferries. 

In those early days Charles Mears was there engaged in the 
struggle to understand and control the forces of. Nature. A 
dam must be so constructed as to hold back a stream; a vessel 
to safely ride out a storm; piers had to be of the length and 
strength to make a safe harbor. He and his employees, each 
and all, used their ingenuity in this work. All worked hard 
and all together. There was community interest, always new 
and varied, propellers and schooners coming and going, stran- 
gers stopping for a night’s lodging at the boarding house, set- 


3Author of Legends of Michigan and The Old Northwest (1875). 
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tlers bringing their grain to the mill, sometimes a dance at 
the boarding house. 

Charles Mears was constantly.meeting in Chicago, travellers 
from New York State, New England, Ohio. With his bound- 
less enthusiasm for this Michigan land of forest and stream, 
he never failed to urge these people to cross the lake and home- 
stead government land. He offered them assistance and work. 
The propeller and schooners brought over in endless stream, 
settlers with their families and goods, couples to keep the 
boarding houses, clerks for the stores, blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, mill hands, rivermen. 

A great majority of the descendants of these people still 
live in the neighborhood. Many have fine farms and homes, 
with modern comforts and conveniences, but all like to talk 
of the experiences of their parents in and about the villages 
of Lincoln and Hamlin, as so often related to them,—“Old Lin- 
L coln,” as they call it, and they cherish photographs of the old 
buildings there. 














Memoir or JOHN VOGEL, [IMMIGRANT AND PIONEER 


(Translated by B. G. Oosterbaan and edited by H. S. Lucas) 


HE coming of European immigrants to our country is an 
Ty important theme in the history of the United States. The 
settlement of many thousands of Netherlanders along the west- 
ern shore of Lake Michigan in Ottawa, Allegan, Muskegon, 
Newaygo, Kent, Kalamazoo, Oceana, and Missaukee counties 
has been a noteworthy factor in the development of the state. 
Interesting is the fact that this is the largest settlement of 
Hollanders ever made in the United States. Its history has 
never been adequately explored, the fascinating account of the 
struggles and labors of these sturdy settlers has never been 
properly told.? 

John Vogel, whose reminiscences are presented here, was one 
of the Netherlanders whose name deserves to be remembered, 
for it was due to his activities that the extensive settlement of 
Hollanders west of Cadillac, in Missaukee County, first came 
into existence.?, Born in The Netherlands in the Province of 
South Holland in 1839, he migrated fifteen years later to the 
Dutch colony which had been established in the year 1847. He 
settled in the hamlet of Noordeloos, about five miles northwest 
of Holland, named after the place in which he was born and 
from which had come a group of immigrants who like himself 
helped to clear the dense hardwood forests, build homes, and 
serve the new community of Hfollanders in the New World 
and become good American citizens. 

Vogel’s reminiscences, originally written in the Dutch lan- 
guage, are based upon memory and upon notes apparently 
taken in connection with his many business activities. This 
little memoir was subsequently translated by Benjamin G. 


1At least in English. There is a good popular account in Dutch which un- 
fortunately has long been out of print and is searcely to be found in our libraries. 
This is De Pelgrim Vaders van het Westen (Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1886), 
by the Dutch journalist Dingman Versteeg. A scholarly account may be found in 
J. Van Hinte’s, Nederlanders in Amerika. Een Studie over Landverhuizers in de 
19e en 20ste Eeuw in de Vereeniyde Staten van Amerika, 2 vols. (Groningen, 
1928). 

2For some data on the early history of Missaukee County, see G. S. Stout's 
The Story of a Year in Missaukee County (Lake City, Michigan, 1891). 
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Oosterbaan in 1937 and a copy of it deposited with the Nether- 
lands Museum of Holland, Michigan. It is with the permission 
of Mr. Willard Wichers, Director of the Museum, that we are 
able to publish this little life sketch. 

These reminiscences vividly portray the activities of an 
energetic immigrant Hollander and help us to form some idea 
of how such immigrants made their careers in the new world. 
Like many other Hollanders, Vogel served honorably in the 
Civil War. He explored the wilderness, and engaged in the 
business of lumbering. Finally, in 1869, he settled in Missaukee 
County where the community of Vogel Center perpetuates his 
memory. This settlement has steadily expanded until at the 
present time it occupies several.townships. In 1881 he moved 
to Muskegon where he entered into the employ of one of the 
more important lumber companies. Being a skilled and re- 
liable workman, he proved so invaluable to his firm that they 
sent him on important business trips. His death in Muskegon 
on September 25, 1907, marked the passing of one of the sig- 
nificant Hollanders whose labors, closely interwoven with the 
Dutch life of western Michigan, merit the attention of all who 
are interested in the history of immigration from The Nether- 
lands to Michigan. 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN VOGEL 
RANS VOGEL, my father, was born August 15, 1804, in 
the province of South Holland, in The Netherlands. My 

mother was Derkje Beesemer, also born in The Netherlands; 

but I never knew her, for she died when I was only two years 
old. My father married Geertruide Van Weenen in 1843, that 
being his second marriage. 

I was born at Giessen Nieuwkerk in the province of South 
Holland, on September &, 1839. From my sixth to my eighth 
year I attended school at Giessen Oudkerk. My parents moved 
to Noordeloos, a town situated nearby in the same province, 
where I continued my schooling until my twelfth birthday. 
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During some of these years we experienced severe poverty be- 
cause of the sickness of my father as well as the generally 
difficult times. 

When I was twelve I began to help my father support the 
family. After about six months I secured a position in a car- 
penter’s shop as an apprentice. This step was undertaken with 
the aid and encouragement of my father who wanted me to 
learn the useful trade of carpentering. The shopkeeper’s name 
was Hermanus Diepenhorst who, like our family, lived at 
Noordeloos. The contract made with him provided for an 
apprenticeship of three years. It was agreed that my parents 
were to provide my food and clothing during the first year, 
that I was to earn my board during the second year, and that 
during the third year I was to receive such compensation as 
my ability warranted. 

After two and a half years, when Diepenhorst emigrated 
with his family to Holland, Michigan, this contract came to an 
end. I was eager to accompany them and with Diepenhorst’s 
help tried to persuade my parents to let me go. My father’s 
mind had long been favorably inclined toward America but 
owing to his poverty he never was able to emigrate. The fact 
that I was his only living son filled him with apprehension. 
Yet after long consideration he decided to part with me, hoping 
that at some future time I might be able to help him go to 
America. He had the fullest confidence in Diepenhorst’s 
promise to look after my welfare. Diepenhorst paid my travel- 
ing expenses, and we left Noordeloos on August 6, 1854. My 
father, mother, and sisters accompanied me to Gorinchem 
where we took passage to Rotterdam and proceeded by sail to 
New York, by way of Hull and Liverpool. We lost some time 
while in England, and as our ship was a sailing vessel we did 
not arrive at New York until about September 20. About 
eight days later we reached Holland, Michigan. My fifteenth 
birthday took place during the voyage, on September 8. 


After making a brief investigation of the dense forest, we 
settled six miles north of Holland and named the place 
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Noordeloos. We attacked the forest courageously but after a 
while our zeal vanished, and we moved to Grand Haven where 
we hoped to earn good wages at carpentering. But the financial 
reverses of the year 1856 so reduced the value of paper money 
that all my savings amounted to nothing. Nevertheless, Die- 
penhorst had hired me for the past two years at a monthly 
rate so that by November 1 I was able to pay everything I 
owed him on account of my traveling expenses from the Old 
Country. As I was unable to agree with him further about 
wages, I went to Zeeland, Michigan, where I spent the ensuing 
winter, remaining there till the spring of 1857. While living 
with a man named K. Schoenmaker that winter I had the most 
important experience of my life. This adventure during my 
eighteenth year will outlast the annals of time, being destined 
for eternity. I had come to see that man’s ultimate object 
is his Maker, that he must glorify God in every relation of 
life. I acquired a firm trust that God had made a covenant 
with me in accordance with Hosea II. 

On April 1, I left for Grand Rapids where I intended to con- 
tinue my carpentering and in the meantime improve my knowl- 
edge of English. While in Grand Rapids I received my re- 
ligious education at the Afgescheiden (or the Seceded) Kerk, 
later Christian Reformed Church. Soon I found employment 
at a shop and was paid regularly by the month. In the fall 
I accompanied by boss to Jamestown, Ottawa County, where 
I remained until the following spring, 1858. 

Thereafter I worked as a carpenter for Jan Rabbers at 
Groningen. In this family I enjoyed the privileges of a 
parental home. This hospitality continued into the following 
year, 1859, during which time I earned a dollar a day. But 
Jan Rabbers fell ill during 1860 and died on August 12, being 
assured of a glorious reward in the Hereafter. Next to my 
parents I was most attached to him. 


The summer of 1860 was marked with a passionate struggle 
between the Republican and Democratic parties. In the No- 
vember elections Abraham Lincoln was chosen president. In 
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December began the great rebellion, breaking out first in South 
Carolina. The perfidious Democratic government in power did 
nothing to arrest this rebellion. Only when the just and 
strong administration of Abraham Lincoln began in March 
was any attempt made to check the uprising. I remained 
at my carpenter’s work in spite of the fact there was much 
excitement throughout the entire country due to the increasing 
proportions of the southern rebellion. In September, 1861, 
Lincoln issued a patriotic call for 300,000 volunteers and at 
the same time asked everybody to work loyally for the preserva- 
tion of the Union. With almost unbelievable dispatch did 
volunteers answer his call. On September 18, I and 25 other 
Hollanders volunteered our services, enlisting in Company D, 
2d Regiment, Michigan cavalry. Twenty-four hundred strong, 
we set out for St. Louis, Missouri. Thousands of loyal citizens 
escorted us to the depot. Many a hearty and touching part- 
ing took place—and for many, the last. Upon our arrival at 
Detroit we were served a bountiful meal prepared for us in the 
Detroit and Michigan Depot. We continued our journey by 
way of the Michigan Central Railway to Chicago, from Chicago 
by way of the Alton and St. Louis Railway to Alton, Illinois, 
and from Alton by boat down the Missisippi River to St. Louis. 
Everywhere we received a hearty reception. But as we reached 
the southern part of Ilinois, this friendliness cooled noticeably. 
At St. Louis we met many colored slaves and also their in- 
wardly blacker so-called owners—men who had soiled their 
bloody hands mistreating human creatures. Now these self- 
Same men, in an attempt to perpetuate their abominable sys- 
tem, were adding to their guilt by raising their soiled hands 
against a lawful government. 


All our time at Camp Benton near St. Louis was occupied 
in military training. Weapons were furnished us—Colt re- 
volvers, six shooters, and side arms, also Colt 5 revolving car- 
bines. In February, 1862, there were about 40,000 well drilled 
and well equipped men in camp under General Henry W. Hal- 
leck. On the 22nd the War Department ordered these troops 
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to proceed by boat down the Mississippi, the object being to 
reopen navigation on the river to New Orleans and cut the 
forces of the rebellious South in two. But many long and 
bloody battles had to be fought before this object could be 
realized. 

On February 23, we landed at Commerce, Missouri, and from 
there as mounted forces proceeded toward Fort New Madrid 
where we had our first real encounter with rebel forces. After 
a short battle we were ordered to make camp, and there we re- 
mained until the early part of March. While in that place we 
daily heard the heavy bombardment on Island Number Ten, 
and from time to time we were attacked by the rebels who still 
held Fort New Madrid. On March 13, we took part in a gen- 
eral battle under General John Pope, which during the follow- 
ing night resulted in a retreat by the rebel forces. Pursuing 
them we crossed the Mississippi River into Tennessee and at 
Tiptonville captured 2400 of the rebel for s. 

Early in April we moved down the Mississippi by boat to- 
ward Memphis, but owing to our inability to land and to our 
lack of provisions by the time we arrived at Pittsburg Landing 
on the Tennessee River, we were forced to turn back. After 
the Battle of Shiloh, we took part in the siege of Corinth, 
Mississippi, and in several other battles. In the latter part 
of May the 2nd Towa and the 4th Kansas Cavalry joined us. 
We rode around the rebel army to Booneville, thirty miles 
south of Corinth. In an expedition which lasted four days we 
destroyed railroads, burned bridges, and found Corinth aban- 
doned. We spent most of this summer in different places in 
Mississippi and along the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. I took 
part in a battle at Blackhead on June 4, when I received a 
slight wound below the knees. 

In September, 1862, our detachment proceeded by rail 
through western Tennessee to Paducah, Kentucky, where we 
embarked for Louisville, proceeding by ship on the Ohio River 
because the rebels were assembled in great numbers through- 
out Kentucky, and we encountered one of their forces at 
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Elizabethtown. On October 8, we had a heavy engagement with 
the enemy near Perryville and in what is known as the Battle 
of Champlain Hills after which the enemy withdrew to 
Tennessee. Early in December we and two other cavalry regi- 
ments, the 2nd Iowa and 9th Pennsylvania, moved from 
Nicolasville, Kentucky, to West Virginia and into eastern 
Tennessee, in order to destroy the Knoxville and Richmond 
Railroad. While at Murfreesboro in Tennessee our troops 
commanded by General William S. Rosecrans fought the rebels 
in the Battle of Stone River. Colonel Samuel P. Carter also 
was with our command. We had several other engagements, 
and on December 31 and January 1, 1863, took many prisoners. 
We also burned bridges, set fire to supply depots, and cap- 
tured trains loaded with provisions. This raid lasted 26 days 
of which 18 were spent within enemy lines. We narrowly 
escaped over the Cumberland Mountains by way of Frank’s 
Gap. 

Toward the close of January, 1863, we were ordered to Louis- 
ville whence we proceeded by rail to Nashville, and from there 
as mounted forces to Murfreesboro where we stayed until 
March. Then we moved to Franklin, Tennessee, the enemy 
facing our forces during all of this time. We engaged in 
many skirmishes, including those at Spring Hill and Colum- 
bia. In July we advanced with the entire army corps known 
as the Army of the Cumberland and moved through the cen- 
ter of Tennessee, the object being to capture Chattanooga. On 
July 27 we fought a desperate battle at Shelbyville, cap- 
tured the place, and took many prisoners. Thence we pro- 
ceeded to Pollahoma and Winchester in spite of heavy rains 
which foreed us to find shelter in the corn and cotton fields. 
During these nights we slept in mud and water covered 
fields. Finally we arrived at Bridgeport, Alabama, on the 
Tennessee River. At this place our cavalry forced a cross- 
ing. Our sharpshooters and artillery held back the enemy on 
the opposite bank while we swam for a half mile across the 
river. A pontoon bridge was constructed which enabled a 
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large part of our army to cross. Next we moved upon Rome, 
Georgia, where we found the enemy under General James 
Longstreet strongly entrenched and ready for battle. Our 
rations at this time for the most part consisted of large 
sweet potatoes. Two Hollanders were taken prisoner; one 
of them Albert de Groot of Vriesland, Michigan, died in 
Andersonville prison. 

We were forced to draw back and after strenuous marches 
day and night, during the forenoon of September 19, arrived 
at the battlefield of Chickamauga where the struggle continued 
with fury during the following day. We were stationed on 
the right wing and lost many of our men. Our own right 
together with other cavalry forces had much difficulty when 
toward evening they tried to stem the retreating army and 
their wagon trains. The night fortunately was dark, which 
made their task easier. The next forenoon we arrived at Chat- 
tanooga. The rebels next took up positions on Lookout Moun- 
tain and Missionary Ridge. Hardly had we crossed the river 
when the rebel cavalry under General Joseph Wheeler ap- 
peared, attacking our rear and completely destroying our 
wagon trains. Our army and all our cavalry pursued them 
and captured a few prisoners. After one of the battles I and 
19 others under a flag of truce went within the enemy’s lines 
remaining there for an hour and a half, talking and eating. 
Next day we again pursued them and took a few prisoners and 
continued following them until we approached Florence, Ala- 
bama, when we returned in the direction of McMinnville, 
Tennessee, and from that place by way of Kingston went to 
Knoxville, Tennessee, the eastern part of which was occupied 
by General James Longstreet. We fought many other battles 
in that vicinity during the fall and winter also farther east 
in Tennessee, among them Strawberry Plains, Mossy Creek, 
Sevierville, New Market, and some others. 

On March 29, 1864, I reenlisted with many others for an- 
other period of three years, or for the duration of the war. I 
was granted a 30 day furlough, and immediately left to visit 
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my friends in Michigan. At the expiration of my furlough I 
reported for duty at Jackson, Michigan, and was ordered to 
Nashville. Arrived there, I was sent to Franklin where the 
rebel cavalry was opposing us. Our cavalry was ordered to 
pursue them to Huntsville, Alabama, following the course of 
the Tennessee River in order to intercept, if possible, the rebel 
army under General John B. Hood while General William T. 
Sherman was continuing for his famous March to the Sea. 


On October 7, 1864, I received a gunshot wound in my fore- 
head, three inches above my right eye. I fell from my horse 
but was assisted to safety. My wound, cleansed and treated 
by a skillful regimental surgeon, healed so rapidly that in the 
following month I was able to report for duty in my regiment. 
At that time we were daily forced to retreat before the rebel 
army under General John B. Hood. There were many cavalry 
clashes until on November 30, 1864, a general engagement 
began in which at about 3 p. m. a musket ball passed through 
niy left leg four inches above the ankle. Together with my 
good Dutch friend Martin de Groot who was slightly wounded, 
I rode 14 miles on horseback that same evening and lodged for 
the night at the home of a rich planter, quite against his 
wishes; but with weapons in our hands we made him see that 
in this case might was right. We ordered his colored slaves 
to bring food for us. The following morning we proceeded 
toward Nashville, four miles distant but experienced great 
difficulty in riding because of our wounds. At Nashville we 
surrendered our horses and were consigned to a hospital in 
which hundreds of soldiers were resting, who had been wound- 
ed in the engagements around Franklin. The city of Nash- 
ville at this moment was surrounded by a rebel army while 
our forces stationed within were endeavoring to hold it. 


When it became necessary to find room for the more serious- 
ly wounded who were constantly being brought in, we were 
transferred to Louisville. After a stay of two weeks in that 
place it again became necessary to make room for newcomers 
injured in the three day battle before Nashville. I was placed 
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on a boat destined for Keokuk, Iowa; but arriving at Cairo, 
Illinois, my wound assumed a most serious aspect as gangrene 
was developing. I was transferred to Post Hospital, losing 
during the transfer all my battle mementos—a hat, socks, 
boots, all marked with bullet holes. 


My wound did not heal, in fact became worse so that it 
seemed that amputation might become necessary. But the 
splendid care I received contributed decisively to my recovery 
so that toward the close of March I was transferred to De- 
troit. I was obliged, however, to use crutches during the sum- 
mer. On August 1, 1865, after the war had come to an end I 
received by discharge while in Harper Hospital in Detroit. 
Immediately after the Battle of Perryville in 1862 I had been 
made a corporal, and shortly thereafter was promoted to the 
rank of sergeant. For two weeks I remained with friends at 
Zeeland and vicinity, and on August 25 left for New York. I 
wanted to see my parents, sisters, and other relatives in The 
Netherlands. I arrived in Rotterdam on September 8, 1865, 
that day being my birthday. The next day I reached my 
parents’ home at Noordeloos and learned that my brother-in- 
law had passed away two days before. 

With my parents I remained until the close of September 
and left for Hull, England, where, it had been agreed I was 
to meet by parents and sister who intended to emigrate to 
America. We sailed from Liverpool and after a voyage of 17 
days reached New York, and finally, travelling directly to 
Michigan, arrived at Noordeloos. I had paid all the trans- 
portation expenses of my parents, my sister, and my brother- 
in-law, Arie Hoekwater. I at once purchased five acres of land 
near Noordeloos, acquired a half share in a small steam saw- 
mill, and built a home. 

My financial condition durmg these years, until January 
1, 1866, was as follows: 


September, 1854, My immigration debt $56.00 
May 1, 1855, My immigration debt $56.00 


May 1, 1856, My immigration debt $36.00 
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December 1, 1856, Indebtedness due me $8.00 
(This amount was never paid me) 

April 1, 1857, To Grand Rapids with cash $2.00 

September 18, 1861, When I enlisted I had about $600.00 

August 15, 1865, After discharge from service $1500.00 


October 15, 1865, After trip to The Netherlands $900.00 
April 1, 1866, After purchase of land, buying mill, 
and building mill, in debt $200.00 

With my own hands I constructed a grist mill in the saw- 
mill and operated it in that same year. On February 9, 1867, 
the mill burned down, which left me owning only the house 
and parcel of land, and besides a debt of $200. On June 23 I 
was married and continued working as a carpenter, which 
trade I had once more taken up after the mill burned. But I 
felt I was rich although not in money or other possessions. 

By this time Ottawa County was thickly settled by Hol- 
landers, and there was much demand for farming land. Many 
of our people began to discuss the advisability of opening up 
new settlements, mention being made especially of good gov- 
ernment lands north of Big Rapids, Michigan. There was much 
discussion of the subject; meetings were held, and it was de- 
cided that as I possessed more knowledge of forests and had 
had more experience in seeing lands, I should inspect the area 
proposed for settlement. Three other persons were chosen to 
acompany me, to serve as companions and help me in pass- 
ing judgment upon the quality of the land to be visited. Early 
in October, 1867, we started in a wagon for Big Rapids and 
Hersey. From Hersey we went on foot northeast on the Middle 
Branch and Clam Rivers, investigating government land along 
the Clam River, which to our party appeared excellent for 
farming. After two weeks we returned and made our report. 
This task being finished, I went to Grand Haven, walking all 
the way, proceeded by boat to Manistee, walked from Manistee 
to Traverse City where on November 7, 1867, together with 
three other persons—the first white people to do so—we took 
up homesteads in Missaukee County. Next we traveled afoot 
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from Grand Traverse to Missaukee County, 60 miles distant, 
through a dense forest without a road to follow. From there 
we went on foot back to Noordeloos, there being no railroad 
or other means of transportation in that, section of the coun- 
try at that time. 


On October 6, 1868, with my wife and one child Derkje, my 
wife’s brother Jakob and his sister Eiftje, Hendrik Zagers and 
his wife, Hendrik Westveld, and Jan Abbing, I left for Mis- 
saukee County, using wagons as conveyance. It was not until 
April 18, 1869, that my family arrived at our destination after 
travelling twelve days in an old wagon drawn by a yoke of 
oxen. We arrived with two borrowed wheels, the old wagon 
having broken down several times during the journey. We 
‘amped along the road as we proceeded northward. We had 
purchased $30 worth of provisions in Big Rapids. When we ar- 
rived at our homestead, the southeast quarter of Section 20, 
Township 21 north, Range 6 West, Missaukee County, we built 
log shanties on our homestead property, planted some potatoes 
and corn, and were happy. On Sundays we met and read ser- 
mons and passages from the Bible and sang psalms. During the 
following fall my wife’s parents and my own parents followed 
us and so our settlement grew. Repeatedly, along with others, 
I had to travel through the woods for 60 miles to Traverse 
City in order to take up more land. Soon I became interested 
in pine lands, and frequently camped in the woods. I hired 
a man to cut down my forest, clear the land during the sum- 
mer, and put in crops during the fall. 

In 1874 I drafted a petition to organize the Township of 
Clam Union, which proved successful, at the same time that 
Reeder and Riverside Townships also were organized. In the 
spring of 1872 I was elected supervisor, justice of the peace, 
and highway commissioner of Clam Union Township. I also 
served as judge of probate in Missaukee County for a period 
of nine years. I was supervisor in Clam Township for nine 
years. 

During the summer of 1872 I assessed two townships in 40 
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acre parcels, placing a valuation thereon for purposes of tax- 
ation according to the estimated value of the land and the 
pine timber on it. During the fall of that same year I as- 
sumed a lumber position, estimating two million feet of logs, 
but as I realized only 1,800,000 feet I made no profit. The 
following winter I did not follow lumbering. I rented my 
farm and worked on it only when my official duties permitted. 
During the fall of 1874 I purchased some more government and 
state land. The next winter I cut the pine timber standing 
on this new property and realized a profit. This enabled me 
during the following summer to open a general store with a 
small amount of stock. As I now owned a frame dwelling, 
I opened the store in our old log house. During the next win- 
ter I again engaged in lumbering, buying pine logs and selling 
them in Muskegon. Each winter I handled from two to five 
million feet of logs. During the summer of 1876 I served for 
two months on the jury in the United States Court at Grand 
Rapids. I also contracted to have a larger frame house built 
than the one in which we were living, steadily kept adding to 
my stock, and bought up produce which I resold to lumber 
camps. 

In 1872 we organized a church community and opened a 
school®. Both church and school were built on property I free- 
ly gave for that purpose. In 1877 I opened a store in Lake 
City, the county seat of Missaukee County. Soon after I sold 
a half interest in this store to Arlington C. Lewis, after which 
we worked as partners for three years. During 1878 the gov- 
ernment authorized a post office in our settlement which now 
was Officially called Vogel Center. The post office was officially 
conducted in my store. I also sold general merchandise on 
commission at Falmouth, five miles from Vogel Center. My 
agent was Dr. L. Moorhouse, but the contract I made with 
him came to an end after being in effect one year. I also rented 
and operated a saw mill at Falmouth at this time. From then, 








3Mr. Vogel states that this church—a Christian Reformed Church—was organ- 
ized in 1872. But the Yearbook of the Christian Reformed Church, 1942, p. 18, 
states it was organized in 1873. 
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and until August, 1881, my principal business was lumbering 
and conducting a general store. But I had also acquired a 
good farm consisting of about a hundred acres of cleared land. 
In addition I owned 45 acres of stump land sown with grass, 
a stock of cattle, horses, etc. During the spring of 1881 I put 
5,000,000 feet of pine logs into the river, a venture in which 
[ lost $3000. This disaster was due to difficulties in floating 
the logs out of the West Branch of the Clam into the Muskegon 
River. Greatly discouraged, I gave up the lumbering business. 
_ Northern Michigan being too far north for profitable farm- 
ing, I eventually changed by residence. Early in August I 
left on a trip through the West and purchased 320 acres of 
land in Lancaster County, Nebraska at a price of $8 per acre 
and also secured two lots in the city of Lincoln, the state 
capitol.t I rented my store at Vogel Center, sold my horses, 
fourteen in all, disposed of my other stock and all chattels, 
rented my farm, and moved to Muskegon on October 10, 1881. 
There I had been given a position with the firm of Torrent 
and Ducey at a salary of $1200 a year to act as their agent in 
purchasing pine logs and to serve as superintendent and pay- 
master for the transportation of logs to their mills. During 
the fall of 1881 I spent five weeks in the northern part of New 
York where, in behalf of my employers, in Franklin County 
on the St. Regis River, I purchased 53,000 acres of forest for 
$130,000. When this was accomplished I returned in order to 
resume my duties on the Muskegon River. 

On June 17, 1882, I left Muskegon for the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan to purchase pinelands, and arrived at Marquette. 
After investigating the possibilities of lumbering in the woods 
nearby I returned to Muskegon where I arrived on July 15, 
finding my entire family afflicted with measles. My beloved 
child Maggie was very sick, and to our great sorrow passed 
away on the morning of the 16th and was buried on the 18th. 
Meanwhile our new house, situated at the corner of Terrace 
: 4A brief account of the settlement of Hollanders at Holland, Nebraska, ap- 


peared in De Volksvriend of Orange City, Iowa, June 30, 1910. See also issues 
of Sept. 3, 1874; Sept. 15, 1921; and May 19, 1982. 
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and Catawha streets, was being completed, and we moved into 
it on the 18th. The two lots cost $600, the house and fence 
$1900. A few days later I again left for the Lake Superior 
country where [ stayed until September 2, purchasing for the 
firm of Torrent and Ducey approximately 195 million feet of 
standing pine for $110,000, part of this being government land. 
During the following fall I continued to buy and supervise the 
operations of my firm on the Muskegon River. 

Gradually 1 sold my farm of 165 acres at Vogel Center. 1 
was sole owner of part of this farm, in part of the rest I had 
a third, in the remainder only a half. I had purchased 80 
acres of land from my father, Frans Vogel, when he came too 
old to work his farm, on the agreement that I was to furnish 
a home for my parents as long as they lived. Accordingly, in 
the spring of 1883 I built a new house for them on my farm 
at Vogel Center at a cost of $250. 

On July 27, 1883, I sold my homestead farm of 160 acres to 
Dominie Jan Schepers’ at a price of $4200, reserving one acre 
on which I had built a house for my parents, and also the land 
I previously had given for the church and thé school. During 
all of that year I continued to work for Torrent and Ducey at 
a salary of $1200, purchasing pine lands and looking after 
their logging operations on Muskegon River. 


5The Reverend Jan Schepers, born 1837, served the Vogel Center church from 
1882 to 1902, and died in the latter year. See Yearbook of the Christian Re- 
formed Church, 1942, p. 68. 
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Epitry C. Muncer PusBiic SERVANT 


By GENEVA SMITHE 
ANN ARBOR 


RS. EDITH C. MUNGER, of Hart, Michigan, died on 
M. April 11, 1945. It is well that this magazine should 
make permanent record of her contributions to the State of 
Michigan, for they were not few. In the years of her activity, 
the State was well aware of them, but the years pass and it is 
easy to forget. The following statements are supported by 
correspondence and other papers, including one manuscript 
journal kept by her through twenty years. These are now 
deposited with the Michigan Historical Collections of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Either Wichigan History Magazine or the 
author will welcome corrections or completions of these facts. 

Her services to the country during the first World War 
amounted to the utmost permitted by her talents and oppor- 
tunities. As long as the Michigan War Preparedness Com- 
mittee functioned, she was a member ex officio as Chairman 
for Oceana County, as attested by a signed and sealed appoint- 
ment, dated March 4, 1918, by Governor Sleeper. She carried 
a four-fold part in the work of the Council of National Defense 
Women’s Committee: Chairman for Oceana County; Chairman 
of the Conservation of Wild Life Committee; a member of the 
Executive Board by virtue of being a committee chairman; 
and member of the State Council, representing the Michigan 
Audubon Society. When both the War Preparedness Commit- 
tee and the Council of National Defense were superseded in 
this State by the Michigan Community Council, she was again 
officially appointed, on May 2, 1919, over the seal and signa- 
ture of Governor Sleeper, a member of the State Council Com- 
mission. This Commission consisted of thirteen men and thir- 
teen women, and it was implemented by $10,000 appropriated 
by the Legislature for reconstruction work in the State. In 
the course of this work Mrs. Munger travelled, all expenses 
paid, for two weeks in April, 1919, through twelve counties of 
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the 9th and 10th Congressional Districts, organizing recon- 
struction activities. In the following month she again covered 
the same twelve counties in the interests of the referendum 
vote in Michigan. 

Governor Sleeper’s signature and the state seal also appear 
on an appointment, dated Dec. 20, 1918, charging Mrs. Munger 
with the responsibility of compiling complete war records of 
the soldiers and sailors of Oceana County. She was the only 
woman member of the Oceana County War Board throughout 
the period. She acted as State Director of the Women’s Or- 
ganization of Near East Relief during the reconstruction 
period. 

The field of activity nearest to her heart was always the 
conservation of wild life. Her lifelong devotion to the Michi- 
gan Audubon Society was but one expression of this interest. 
For details of the records of her achievements in Audubon 
work the reader is referred to The Jack-Pine Warbler, organ 
of the Michigan Audubon Society, Edith C. Munger memorial 
number, vol. 23, no. 4, October, 1945. The following dates of 
her connection with this Society afford but an inadequate pic- 
ture of her importance to it: Vice-President 1910-13, President 
1913-34, President-Emeritus 1934-45, 

She was continually involved in conservation activities other 
than Audubon. At the meeting called by Governor Green at 
his home in Ionia, December 27, 1926, for the purpose of se- 
lecting the first Director of Conservation in Michigan, Mrs. 
Munger was chosen one of eleven delegates, and the only 
woman. Her journal contains the following impressions of 
that important occasion: “Went to Green’s at 5. Met by Mrs. 
Green, a friendly, pleasant woman. Down into log cabin for 
dinner, lovely place, under house. Menu—boiled venison, escal- 
loped potatoes, salad, saner kraut, rolls, coffee, cherry pie, 
cheese. Dean Ruthven sat next around the corner, then Cur- 
wood and Prof. Young. Walter Hastings was there too. All 
had a chance to talk all they wanted to and to ask for the 
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kind of director desired. I asked for vision, later for a depart- 
ment of ornithology and education. Hope we get it.” 

The preceding year, 1925, she had been elected the first pres- 
ident of the comparatively short-lived Michigan Conservation 
Council, and in 1928 was elected its secretary. She served at 
least one year (date not in hand) as Vice-President of the 
Michigan Forestry Association, The same is true for the Mich- 
igan Humane Society. Governor Osborn selected Mrs. Munger 
as delegate to the National Conference on Child Welfare in St. 
Louis, Missouri, March 20-25, 1912; and again the same year 
as delegate to the Interstate Levee Association in Memphis, 
Tenn., September 24-26; affixing his signature and the State 
Seal to both appointments. At the first of these two confer- 
ences Mrs. Munger was chairman of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee. Whenever she was given that responsibility it became a 
sure thing that the resolutions would prominently feature con- 
servation. For example, when the Michigan Parent-Teacher 
Association made her Chairman of Humane Education, 1923- 
29, she wrote and fought for two resolutions, not too accept- 
able at first, one opposing the use of steel traps, and the other 
establishing a Conservation Department of the State PTA, to 
include a division of birds and forestry. The Michigan State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs made her, first, Vice-Chairman 
of their Conservation Department, then Chairman of their 
Audubon Committee. It goes almost without saying that she 
was President of her own County Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Her preoccupation with conservation even extended to that 
of food, recognized when the National Food Conservation Pro- 
gram, organized so effectively after the war by Herbert Hoover, 
appointed her Chairman for Oceana County. She acquired 
through this work a profound admiration for Mr. Hoover, and 


treasured her invitation to his inauguration as President in 
March of 1929. 


She became greatly concerned by the threat of industry to 
the beautiful strip of duneland in Golden Township of Oceana 
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County, bordering Lake Michigan north of Little Point Sable 
Light, and once more took up arms to do battle for a Cause, 
using for arms letters, arguments, cajolery, pressure of any 
and all kinds, eventually securing the setting aside by the 
State in 1926 of what is now known as Golden Dunes Park. 

Party politics, as such, did not interest her, although she 
did serve in 1926 as Republican Committeeman in Oceana 
County, attending both county and state Republican Conven- 
tions as a delegate, these services graciously acknowledged 
in a letter from Governor Green, But she was deeply inter- 
ested in the steady progress of the entry of women into public 
affairs, commonly known in its early years as Feminism. To 
express this interest she was, first, Chairman of the Oceana 
County Equal Suffrage Association; then, after 1920, an active 
member of the Michigan League of Women Voters, organizing 
her own County branch and acting as its first President in 
1924. That same year she attended a Summer School in Chi- 
cago conducted by the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. She served on the Hart School Board for many 
years, from 1923 on, its first woman member. 

Public speaking was her easiest and most frequent means 
of working for these many Causes. The number of her talks 
before groups of many kinds throughout the State would be 
impossible to compute, but it would run into thousands. In- 
cluded were several radio addresses, over WW in Detroit, 
WBDC in Grand Rapids, and WTMJ in Milwaukee. She ap- 
peared on the program of the midwinter meeting of the Mich- 
igan Pioneer and Historical Society in 1915, at Muskegon. 

The promising but short-lived Wagazine of Michigan received 
much of her attention while it lasted, through v. 1, nos. 1-6; 
v. 2, nos. 1-6; and v. 3, nos. 1-3, 1928-1931. Fred W. Henshaw 
of East Lansing was president: Mrs. Munger was a stock- 
holder in the Magazine of Michigan Company. No signed ar- 
ticle by her appears in the pages of this magazine, even when 
it reports the dramatic State-Bird Contest. 
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Her list of published writings is short, partly because for 
her the spoken word was a happier medium, and partly due 
to her complete lack of zeal for accumulating “by-lines.” She 
was invited to join the Michigan Authors’ Association in 1926, 
but declined, modestly averring that she was not an author. 
Nevertheless she edited and largely wrote a department in the 
Michigan Sportsman, from 1914-16, headed “With the Audubon 
Society”; prepared an Outline for Bird Study which was pub- 
lished by the Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
appears in the Author Index of Michigan History Magazine; 
contributed to the Bulletin of the Michigan PTA; and was 
elected to membership (before she could prevent it) in the 
Michigan Women’s Press Association. Additions to the ap- 
pended bibliography will be appreciated. 
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APPOINTMENTS TO THE MICHIGAN SUPREME AND 
CHancery Courts, 1836-1850 


By Cuark F. Norton 
Ann Arbor 


III 
Daniel Goodwin 


I1IQN Governor Barry in March 1848 failed to reappoint 

\) \ Morell to the bench, he nominated Daniel Goodwin to 
be associate justice of the supreme court and judge of the 
first (Morrell’s) circuit for a full constitutional term of seven 
years commencing on July 18.18! The senate consented to the 
nomination by the narrow margin of ten to eight.1** However, 
the selection of Goodwin appears to have been well received 
throughout the state.'** Even the leading Whig press had 
nothing but laudatory words for the appointee.8* His natural 
ability and thorough training, coupled with many years de- 
voted to private counseling or to public prosecution, made him 
a fit addition to the supreme court. 

Daniel Goodwin was born in 1799 at Geneva, New York. 
After graduating in 1819 from Union College at Schenectady, 
he studied law at Canandaigua, New York, in the office of J. 
C. Spencer, who is supposed to have been one of the ablest 
attorneys of that state. After practicing a short while in 
Geneva, he removed to Indiana in 1823, but remained there 
only until 1825 when he settled in Detroit. Although it is 
claimed that the ravages of tuberculosis left him with but one 
usable lung, he entered into an active and extensive law busi- 
ness in Michigan. In 1826 he was admitted to the bar of the 


For the beginning of this article, see the Winter issue of this Magazine for 
1946. The concluding portion of the article will appear in the next issue.—Ed. 

wiSenate Executive Jour., 1843, p. 466. 

1827 bid., pp. 467, 468. 

Articles praising Goodwin appeared in the Marshall Expounder, the Grand 
Rapids Enquirer, and the Niles Republican, all of which were quoted in the 
Kalamezoo Gazette, March 31, 1843. The latter also agreed that Goodwin was 
an excellent appointment. 

184Col, Goodwin ... is a gentleman of long and varied experience, acute and 
discriminating mind, and eminent professional skill and learning. In the tech- 
nical branches of the law, especially, he has no superior in the State.’ Detroit 
Advertiser, quoted in the Free Press, March 11, 1843. 
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territorial supreme court, where he appeared in more than 
seventy-five cases in the next decade. At different times he was 
the law partner of Elon Farnsworth and of George C. Hand, 
and he was active in the militia of the territory, serving as 
quartermaster general in the so-called “Toledo War.’’!®® 


A Democrat, he was appointed in 1834 United States attor- 
ney for the territory. When Michigan the following year was 
seeking admittance to the Union, Goodwin aspired to the judge- 
ship of the United States District Court for the new state, 
using to no avail all possible political pressure to receive that 
position.’*® Learning that the compensation for the district 
judge would be only $1,500.00 annually, he withdrew as a can- 
didate and accepted the district attorneyship, but it is doubt- 
ful whether he would have been appointed judge anyway.'** 
Contrary to popular feeling, he believed it his duty to prose- 
cute those Americans who crossed the border to Canada in 
1837-1838 to aid in the insurrection, thus violating United 
States neutrality.1°° Goodwin held the office of United States 
attorney until 1841, when the political revolution of that year 
led to his removal.!8? He then confined himself to private 
practice until being named to the state supreme court. Al- 
though he did not attend his first session of the supreme court 
until January 1844, he presided in the circuit courts of the 


185Biographical sketches of Goodwin, from which the above has been sum- 
marized, are the following: Howell, Nisi Prius Cases, p. 307; Blume, ed., 
Transactions of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Michigan, 1825-1836, I. 
33: H. A. Chaney, “The Supreme Court of Michigan,’ The Green Bag, II, 381- 
382; J. W. Moore, “Memorial Report of Wayne County,’’.Mich. Pioneer and 
Hist. Soe., Colls., XIII, 284-289; Michigan Biographies, I, 337; Reed, ed., 
Bench and Bar of Michigan, p. 9; R. B. Ross, The Early Bench and Bar of 
Detroit, pp. 70-71; 61 Mich. xli-1. 


6Goodwin on several occasions sent to Senator Lucius Lyon at Washington 
recommendations from a majority of the members of the bars of Wayne, Monroe, 
Oakland, and Washtenaw counties and from various members of the legislature, 
several judges, and a number of other prominent men. See his letters dated 
Dec. 4, 138, and 19, 1835, in the Lyon Letters, W. L. Clements Lib. 

187Goodwin made his attitude clear in letters to Senator Lyon on Jan. 22, 
Feb. 18, and June 22, 1836, Lyon Letters, W. L. Clements Lib. 

W8\Michigan newspapers made an issue of this question in those years. It is 
discussed also in Ross, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 

Notice appeared early in 1841 that Goodwin had heen reappointed, but a 
few months later he was removed in favor of George C. Bates, a Whig. See the 
Pree Press, Jan. 9, and April 22, 1841. 
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various counties in the first circuit shortly after his appoint- 
ment.1% 

Justice Goodwin stayed on the supreme court for only a few 
months less than half of his regular term. Along with Justices 
Ransom, Whipple and Felch, he was dissatisfied with the con- 
ditions confronting members of the state tribunal and was 
willing to accept a more favorable position. As a matter of 
fact Goodwin was actively seeking the United States district 
attorneyship at Detroit at the same time that Felch was con- 
sidering a proposition to do likewise.’"' Undoubtedly one of 
the main reasons Goodwin and the others wished to make a 
change was financial; he thought that as district attorney he 
would be paid from $1,000.00 to $1,200.00 in addition to what 
he could earn by maintaining a considerable private practice, 
whereas on the state bench his salary was only $1,500.00 and 
was in effect diminished by large travelling expenses.'°? How- 
ever, when he personally announced his retirement to the bar 
on September 30, 1846, no mention of compensation was made. 
He stressed the fact that changes brought about by the gen- 
eral revision of the laws in 1846 would render it impossible 
for any person to perform all of the duties that would devolve 
upon the presiding judge of the first circuit, a reason which 
the bar deemed to be sufficient.1% 

Like Felch, Goodwin had been one of the most prolific mem- 
bers of the supreme court, averaging more than eight opinions 
annually during the three years of his incumbency.'** His 
style also resembled that of Felch, in that it was cursory and 
not verbose, most of his opinions being brief ones of only a 


~The Port Huron Observer stated that St. Clair County residents were 
“highly pleased’? with the way Goodwin had presided in their circuit court, and 
the Mt. Clemens Patriot spoke of his “upright and amiable deportment in the 
Circuit Court of St. Clair County.’ Quoted in the Free Press, Oct. 11, 1848. 

%71Goodwin asked Senator Lyon to recommend him to the President for the 
post. Feb. 12, 1845, Lyon Letters, W. L. Clements Lib. 

21). Goodwin to L. Lyon, Feb. 17, 1845, in ibid. 

Free Press, Oct. 3, 1846. Goodwin was referring mainly to the facts that, 
with the abolition of the court of chancery, all causes pending in that court 
were to be transferred to the supreme court, and that the circuit courts were 
given original jurisdiction of all equity cases involving more than $100.00. 
Revised Statutes of 1846, Ch. 89, Sec. 9, p. 354, and Ch. 90, See. 2, p. 356. 

Norton, op. cit., Table XXI, Appendix, p. 30. 
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few pages.’*°. The energetic and impartial manner in which 
he dispensed justice in the circuit courts received much com- 
mendation when he was first appointed.1°® Goodwin was ab- 
sent from the sessions of the supreme court only seven out of 
the total of one hundred and eight days the court met between 
1844 and 1846 (excluding sessions held in the second circuit 
at Ann Arbor for which no journal has been found). That 
Goodwin was an able judge has been certified by competent 
critics.1% 

After Chief Justice Ransom’s retirement from the court at 
the end of 1847 to become governor, efforts were made to get 
the new chief executive to appoint Goodwin to the bench. 
Ransom, while respecting Goodwin’s ability as a jurist and 
his upright character, felt constrained from choosing him be- 
cause of the conditions surrounding his leaving the supreme 
court at the end of September, 1846. The governor said that 
Goodwin had declared publicly that he could not perform his 
duties adequately under the existing judicial system; this 
reason had been published in all of the newspapers. As the sys- 
tem had not been changed since, and as business in the courts 
had greatly increased, Ransom said that Goodwin would be less 
able to cope with the tasks now than before.’ 

Could I appoint him under such circumstances? Would 
his appointment not have involved me in the absurdity 


of assigning a man to a station, the duties of which he had 
declared himself unable to perform?” 


In 1849 the Democrats of Wayne County supported Good- 
win for nomination as governor of the state, but the state 


19%For example see Sears et al. v. Schwarze, 1 Doug. 504 (1844); Walbridge v. 
Spalding, 1 Doug. 451 (1844) ; Dayton v. Williams, 2 Doug. 31 (1845) ; Brown 
et al. v. Bissell, 1 Doug. 273 (1844); Spafford et al. v. Beach, 2 Doug. 150 
(1845) ; People v. Brown, 2 Doug. 9 (1845). <A few of them were longer, as 
Palmer et al. v. Judge of Probate of Wayne County, 1 Doug. 422 (1844), and 
People v. Beaubien, 2 Doug. 256 (1846). 

1% Free Press, Dec. 4 and 8, 1843 

17Compiled from the journals of the supreme court. 

18Justice James V. Campbell said the following about Goodwin: “. . 
think he gave as good satisfaction as anyone else ever did in the Circuit or Su- 
preme Court. He was so familiar with all the rules of practice and evidence that 
it was an easy matter for him to dispose of cases very rapidly.” (61 Mich. xIviii). 
Charles I. W alker wrote that Goodwin was noted “. .. as an honest and clear 
headed judge.” (‘The Detroit Bar,’ Mich. Law Jour. » II, 6 (1893). 

1), Ransom to L. Lyon, Feb. 27, 1848, Lyon Letters, W. L. Clements Lib. 
Ibid. The appointment went to Sanford N. Green. 
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party convention did not agree and selected another candi- 
date.?°' The following year he was sent as a delegate to the 
constitutional convention, the members of which by a large 
margin elected him their president.2°° In 1851 his party nomi- 
nated him for the new office of district judge of the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan, and he was victorious in the election by 
a nearly unanimous vote.?°? For the next thirty years Goodwin 
held the same office, to which he was re-elected four more times 
for terms of six years each. Meanwhile, he continued to prac- 
tice law in Detroit during the vacations of his court, finally 
retiring from the judgeship in 1881. He was more than eighty- 
seven years old when he died on August 25, 1887.74 


Randolph Manning 


As noted previously, when Elon Farnsworth resigned as 
chancellor in 1842 he was succeeded by Randolph Manning. 
There is no doubt that Manning presided in the equity courts 


) 205 


as early as the summer of 1842,°°° but his formal nomination 
was not sent to the senate and confirmed until January of the 
next year.206 , 

Randolph Manning was born in New Jersey in 1804. After 
studying law in New York, he came to Michigan in 1832 and 
settled at Pontiac. The same vear he was admitted to the bar 
of the territorial supreme court, but records do not show that 
he appeared as an attorney in any case before that tribunal.?* 


Active in political life, Manning was a delegate in 1835 to the 


8 was elected a 


first constitutional convention of Michigan,?° 

™ Free Press, Sept. 14, 1849. 

~Journal of the Constitutional Convention of the State of Michigan, 1850 
(Lansing, 1850), p. 3. 

Free Press, Sept. 5 and Oct 6, 1851. It was said that he received all but two 
of the votes cast at the polls! 

For biographical references concerning Goodwin see note 185 above. 

% Michigan State Journal, July 20, 1842. 

Manning was appointed both to fill out the rest of Farnsworth’s unexpired 
term and also for a full seven year term beginning on July 18, 1843. The senate 
unanimously approved the nomination on January 19. Senate Executive Jour., 
18438, pp. 438-439. 

“Blume, ed., Transactions of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Michigan, 
1825-1836, I, 39-40. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Convention to Form a Constitution for the 
State of Michigan ... 1835 (Detroit, 1835), p. 9. 
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state senator in 1837,°°° was appointed secretary of state by 
Governor Mason in 18388,7'° and was named to the University 
Board of Regents by Governor Barry in 1842.?!! 

Soon after Manning’s appointment a legislative committee, 
impressed with the increasing business of the chancery court 
and with the “onerous duties” of the chancellor, recommended 
that many of the ordinary motions made in equity cases, plus 
the granting of all decrees pro confesso, should be made before 
and disposed by the several justices of the supreme court while 
holding a special term of the circuit court in the counties of 
their individual circuits.2'? No action was taken on this pro- 
posal. The chancery court in the next few years became one 
of the primary targets for Dr. Samuel Denton’s and Mr. John 
Allen’s attacks on the Michigan judicial system.?!*> Chancellor 
Manning himself was criticized severely for “despotically” 
exercising his powers.?!4 

Although Manning was a capable and efficient judge, he was 
not the public favorite that Farnsworth had been. It has been 
said that he was “. . . altogether too striet and technical in 
his practice for an equity judge, and he made his court so 
unpopular that it was abolished by law.’’?!" Granted that the 


Senate Jour., 1837, p. 4. He was elected from the fifth district for a one 
year term to fill a vacancy. 

20Senate Executive Jour., 1838, pp. 11, 13. 

210 bid., 1842, p. 314. Biographical sketches of Manning may be found in the 
following works: American Biographical History of Eminent and Self-Made Men 
of Michigan (Cincinnati, 1878), Part VI, p. 49: A. C. Baldwin, “Judge Ran- 
dolph Manning,’ Mich. Pioneer and Hist. Soc., Colls., XIV, 418-421; A. Felch, 
“Michigan’s Court of Chancery,’’ Mich. Pioneer and Hist. Soc. Colls., XXI, 329; 
Michigan Biographies, II, 73-74: Reed, ed., Bench and Bar of Michigan, p. 12: 
Ross, The Early Bench and Bar of Detroit, pp. 131-133; Howell, Nisit Prius Cases, 
p. 848; remarks by A. C. Baldwin, A. B. Maynard, Chief Justice Sherwood, and 
Justice Campbell in 65 Mich. li-lix. 

22Senate Docs., 18438, Doe. No. 2, pp. 19-20. 

213See the report cn Dr. Denton'‘s lecture in the Michigan State Journal, Dec. 
20, 1843, and the discussion of this whole question in Norton, op. cit., pp. 31T- 
324. 

™4Claiming that the chancellor had been entrusted with arbitrary power 
approaching that of a monarchial court, it was charged that Manning had com- 
mitted an ‘outrage’? against a certain justice of the peace of Detroit (Ezra 
Williams) by committing him to jail without trial, because he had appropriated 
for his own use some of his own fees contrary to an injunction which had been 
issued by Manning. Michigan Argus, Sept. 30, 1845, and the Oakland Gazette, 
Oct. 22, 1845. The latter predicted that this action would bring about Manning's 
retirement and possibly cause the abolition of the court of chancery. 

25T. M. Cooley, ‘‘Address on Laying the Corner Stone ... at Adrian, June 28, 
1884,”" Mich. Hist. Comm., Pioneer Colls., VII, 529. Compare this with the great 
praise Cooley expressed for Manning in the preface to Harrington’s Chancery 
Reports (2nd ed., Detroit, 1872), pp. viii-ix. 
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necessity of disposing with a firm hand a great amount of 
business (which had resulted largely from the chaotic financial 
condition of previous years) had limited the chancellor’s op- 
portunities to attain personal popularity, this alone was not 
sufficient, as implied, to cause the demise of the court of 
chancery. The main explanation probably is to be found in 
the widespread judicial reform movement of the forties. It is 
interesting and not insignificant to note that the separate 
court of chancery of New York State, which had been func- 
tioning successfully under noteworthy chancellors for nearly 
seventy years, was abolished in the same year that Michigan 
took a like step.?'® Chancellor James Kent, the famous New 
York jurist, has stated that the administration of equity under 
both Farnsworth and Manning appeared to be “enlightened 
and correct” and was a “distinguished honor to their state.”?!7 
Other authorities add credence to the view that it was not 
the character or the decisions of the Michigan chancellors 
which led to the downfall of their court as much as it was 
the activity of judicial reformers like Dr. Denton and John 
Allen.?!® At any rate the legislature decreed in 1846 that the 
court should cease to exist the following year?! and Manning, 
deciding not to wait until the legal death of the chancellor- 
ship, handed in his resignation effective on June 1, 1846.?7° 

When Samuel T. Douglass retired as the third reporter of 
the Michigan Supreme Court in 1850, it appears that Man- 
ning was the only active candidate seeking the office. Doug- 
lass supported Manning in his quest for the position, having 
suggested him for the appointment more than a month and a 


716A, Chester, ed., Legal and Judicial History of New York, I, 327-338; H. W. 
Seott, The Courts of the State of New York, pp. 259-262. In 1844, however, the 
new constitution of New Jersey had continued its separate court of chancery. 
O. B. Ferris, “The Evolution of the Judicial System of New Jersey,” New Jersey 
Law Jour., XXXIV, 71). 

273. Kent, Commentaries on American Law (6th ed., N. Y., 1848), IV, 164, 
footnote. 

™8See the preface to Harrington’s Chancery Reports (2nd ed., Detroit, 1872), 
pp. viii-ix ; the preface to a Annotations of Walker’s Chancery Reports, 
pp. v-vi: and Felch, loc. cit., 332. 

“Revised Statutes of 1846, Title XXI, Ch. 90, Sec. 2, p. 356. 

Free Press, June 1, 1846. The Grand Rapids Enquirer (June 5, 1846) 
thought the reason for his resignation was his “domestic afflictions and impaired 
health.’ However, the main cause was probably the abolition of the chancery 
court, coupled with the criticism (which had been publicly expressed) of his 
judicial conduct. 
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half before it was made.?7?_ As early as June 9, 1850, Chief 
Justice Whipple notified Manning that Justices Wing and 
Miles had agreed on choosing him reporter, that Justice Green 
would undoubtedly concur, and that he would send him his 
commission to take effect on June 10, but by June 28 Manning 
had not yet received the commission,?*” and the actual ap- 
pointment was not conferred until the first week in July when 
the supreme court was in session at Jackson.??° 


The delay which had marked the issuance of state reports 
ever since 1838 continued under Manning.?** Little informa- 
tion has been found concerning his activities as reporter. 
There may have been some question on the legality of the state 
reporter’s position under the revised constitution of 1850 be- 
cause a law was passed and signed by the governor on April 
4, 1851, which specifically directed Manning to prepare and 
report the decisions of the supreme court between 1847 and 
1849.°*5 For his labor he was to be paid a “just and reasonable 
compensation” which was not to exceed $800.00 and which was 
not to be determined by the board of state auditors until the 
volume was completed. The salary of the reporter thus was 
made a variable quantity which might equal as much as a 
$300.00 increase over the former compensation ($500.00) of 
the reporter. Manning edited only one volume of court reports 
and for his services the board allowed him the fullest possible 


21Manning wrote to Douglass that he knew of nothing “ ... to prevent my 
accepting the appointment mentioned by you, should the Judges of the Supreme 
Court think proper to confer it on me.” Pontiae, May 15, 1850, Herbert Bowen 
Paners, Burton Hist. Coll. 

2-This information was conveyed to Douglass by Manning when the latter had 
begun to be impatient over the delay. June 28, 1850, Herbert Bowen Papers. 
Burton Hist. Coll. 

23 ree Press, July 6, 1850. As the Journal for the second circuit, 1836-1851, 
is missing, there is no official record of the appointment. . 

24H or a detailed description of Michigan’s unfortunate history in the reporting 
of her early court opinions see Norton, ‘Unreported Michigan Supreme Court 
Opinions, 1836-1843.” Mich. Law Rev., XLII, 87-127. 

Mich. Acts, 1851, No. 8&9, p. 93. For the legislative proceedings on this act 
see House Jour., 1851, pp. 405, 413, 416, 446, 515, 516; and Senate Jour., 1851, 
pp. 247, 268, 359, 377, 422. In the report made on Feb. 6, 1851, by the attorney- 
general, pursuant to the fourteenth section of the schedule of the revised con- 
stitution, upon the changes in the laws made necessary by the new constitution, 
it was stated that “Some permanent regulation should be made, for the publica- 
tion of the current legal decisions of our courts.” (Joint Docs., 1851, doc. No. 
10, p. 7.) Because of the tardiness in publication prior to 1851, probably the 
word “current” is the most significant one in the statement. 
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sum ($800.00) for his services.2°° Well-qualified because of his 
extensive legal knowledge and his experience as chancellor, 
Manning produced a commendable volume of reports with 
comprehensive headnotes and a scarcity of errors.??7 

Whether or not Manning resigned the office of reporter is 
not known; at any rate, his successor, George C. Gibbs of 
Marshall, was appointed by the court on January 6, 1853.78 
For a time Maning held no public office, but in 1857 the Repub- 
lican state convention nominated him as one of their four 
‘candidates for the new “independent” supreme court.??° As 
noted before, the Republicans swept the statewide election for 
supreme court justices by about twelve thousand votes out of 
the nearly ninety thousand ballots cast.2°° In the few years 
of life remaining to him after his return to the Michigan bench 
on January 1, 1858, Manning made a splendid record. He died 
in office on August 31, 1864.21 


Warner Wing 


It will be recalled that after his election to the governor- 
ship, Justice Felch did not resign from the supreme court until 
December 1, 1845. The opposition party had claimed several 
months earlier that there was a scheme among the Democrats 
to appoint Edward Mundy as Felch’s successor,?3? but Gov- 


287 gint Docs., 1853, No. 4, p. 8. Other sums were allowed Manning in thé 
form of expeuses. Sec ibid., 1851, No. 2, p. 24, and ibid., 1853, No. 2, p. 18. 

a7The dates of decisions in two cases ‘were incorrectly "stated : Savier v. Chip- 
man (1 Mich. 116) was decided in the third circuit at the May term, 1848, 
instead of in the first circuit at the Jan .term (see Sup. Crt. Journal, 3rd circ., 
p. 146) ; Welch v. Frost et al. (1 Mich. 30) was decided Feb. 12, 1848, instead of 
in Jan. 1847 (see Sup. Crt. Journal, 1st cire, II, 10). This second dis- 
crepancy may be attributed to one of the justices or to S. T. Douglass, the latter 
of whom listed the opinion as having been delivered in Jan. 1847 and by Whipple 
instead of Wing as the reported decision states. See the Walker, Douglass, and 
Campbell Letterpress Book, VIII, 847 

283Sup. Crt. Journal, 1st cire., II, 260. 

22The four Republican candidates were all selected on the first ballot taken in 
the convention, the votes being distributed as following: Christiancy—141; 
Manning—138; Martin-—122 ; Campbell—113; Blair—35; Bacon—29. The votes 
for chief justice among the four candidates were: Martin—54; Manning—35; 
Christiancy—27 ; Campbell—13. For proceedings of the Republican convention 
see the following: Michigan Argus, March 138, 1857; Pontiac Gazette, March 14, 
1857: Free Press, March 14, 1857; Lansing Republican, March 17, 1857. 

The total votes received by the Republican candidates were: Martin— 50,729 ; 
Manning—50,764; Christiancy—50,746; Campbell—50,912. Michigan Argus, 
May 29, 1857. 








21Michigan Biographies, 11, 73-74; Reed, ed., Bench and Bar of Michigan, p. 12. 
22Michigan State Journal, Sept. 4. 1845. 
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ernor Barry selected Warner Wing instead.**? Wing had been 
mentioned a year previously as the probable choice of the 
governor for the supreme court if Felch resigned to become 
United States district attorney, and it was even asserted that 
Wing would have received the appointment in 1842 if Barry 
had not been obligated to award the position to Felch.?*4 Al- 
though he lacked judicial experience, Wing had been active 
in the legal profession and in the governmental affairs of Mich- 
igan for many years. . 

Warner Wing was born at Marietta, Ohio, in 1805. He came 
to Detroit in 1817, attended law school at Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, and also studied law in the office of William Wood- 
bridge at Detroit. Admitted to practice in 1827 before the 
supreme court of Michigan Territory, only one year later Wing 
was appointed district attorney. Governor Cass commissioned 
him in the Michigan militia in 1831, and Governor Mason pro- 
moted him in 1833 to Lieutenant Colonel. After moving to 
Monroe, he entered into a law partnership in 1833 with David 
A. Noble. Records show that he appeared as counsel before 
the territorial supreme court in only four cases.?*° 

After Michigan was admitted to the Union, Wing took a 
more active part in politics. He was elected to the state house 
of representatives in 1837 and to the state senate in 1838 and 
1839.7 He became a prominent candidate for United States 
Senator, being nominated for that position in 1839 by the Mich- 
igan senate, but failed to be elected when a deadlock developed 
in the joint session of the legislature. Neither Wing nor the 
other main candidate, John Biddle, received enough votes to 


2330akland Gazette, Dec. 3, 1845 


34W. A. Richmond to L. Lyon, Feb. 10, 1845. Lyon Letters, W. L. Clements 
Lib. 

25Biogravhical sketches of Wing, from which the above has been summarized, 
are the following: Blume, ed., Transactions of the Supreme Court of the Ter- 
ritory of Michigan, 1825-1836, I, 35; Howell, Nisi Prius Cases, 338-339; J. M. 
Bulkley, History of Monroe County, Michigan, pp. 258-259; H. A. Chaney, “The 
Supreme Court of Michigan,’’ The Green Bag, II, 382: Michigan Biographies, IT, 
461; W. W. Potter, Courts and Lawyers of Michigan (unpublished MS, 1936), 
II, 1097; ‘‘Proceedings in Memory of Warner Wing,’’ Mich. Pioneer Soc., Colls., 
I, 281-284; Reed, ed., Bench and Bar of Michigan, p. 9; C. I. Walker, Scrapbook 
(in the Burton Hist. Coll.), p. 35; I. E. Wing, ed., History of Monroe County, 
Michigan, pp. 250-252; clippings in Wing Family Papers, Mich. Hist. Colls. 

26See the Free Press, Oct. 16 and Dec. 2, 1837. Also House Jour., 1837, p. 3 
and Senate Jour., 1838, p. 3, and Senate Jour., 1839. p. 4. 
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win the election and none was chosen at that time.*3* Several 
members of the legislature published an address stating that 
they could not vote for Wing because a provision in the state 
constitution prohibited any member of either house receiving 
a civil appointment from the Governor or the legislature dur- 
ing the term for which he was elected.?*5> Between 1840 and 
his appointment to the supreme court in 1845 Wing was the 
law partner of Robert McClelland, who later rose to state and 
national prominence. Governor Barry made Wing his aid- 
de-camp with the rank of Colonel in 1842.99 

Because Wing was not a resident of the cireuit (second) to 
which he was assigned, his appointment, while generally con- 
ceded to be a good one from the standpoint of competence and 
ability, was not well received in those counties over whose 
circuit courts he was to preside.**° Justice Whipple, who ap- 
preciated Wing’s delicate position and who had assisted him 
by substituting in the Washtenaw circuit court for him after 
Goodwin had refused to do so, described the exact situation 
in the following way to governor-elect Felch: 


Matters have taken a strange turn: no person expected 
the appt. [sic] would be made, much less that it would be 
made by the selection of an individual residing out of the 
Circuit; under the circumstances this was highly impo- 
litic and well calculated to exasperate. I have now two 


237House Jour., 1839, pp. 121-122, 123, 125-128, 130-138, 137-141, 161, 246, 
252-254, 581-584; Senate Jour., 1839, pp. 105-116, 121-127, 140, 145, 150-166. 
On the sixth and last vote in the joint session Wing received a total of 25 votes, 
Biddle a total of 28 votes, but neither one had the majority necessary to elect 
because 15 additional votes were split among other candidates. 

28Free Press, Feb. 14, 18°99. It was later charged that Wing had sought and 
had received the support of the Whigs in his campaign for the U. S. Senate, and 
because of this the Democrats became suspicious and voted for indefinite post- 
ponement. “Every man conversant with Mr. Wing’s political management during 
the winter will bear testimony that to his intrigues may be attributed the dis- 
organization which prevailed among the democratic majority in the legislature, 
during the last session. His whole course during the session proves, that he is 
no friend to the democratic party, and that he is capable of proving false to 
personal friendship, and treacherous to party interests, whenever they stand in 
the way of gratifying his own selfish personal ambition.’’ Free Press, April 24, 
1839. 

230‘Judge Warner Wing,” undated article in the Wing Papers, Mich. Hist. Colls. 

“Oakland Gazette, Dec. 24, 1845; A. S. Porter wrote to Senator Woodbridge 
that the appointment was ‘‘quite acceptable’ in Detroit, but was “denounced” 
in Washtenaw County and ‘received with a kind of suppressed grumbling’’ in 
Monroe County (Dec. 20, 1845, Woodbridge Paper, Burton Hist. Coll.) See also 
the jiiscussion in the History of Jackson County, Michigan (Chicago, 1881), 
p. 321. 
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letters before me from the west on that very subject: The 
appt. of Wing, is, of course, perfectly unexceptionable: 
this is all the public have a right to require: still it would 
have been better to have confer’d the office upon someone 
within the Circuit. The profession are naturally jealous 
on this point, as it implies a reflection upon their ability 
to go out of the circuit to appoint a Judge. The Bar in 
Detroit, & here are pleased with Wing’s appointment: 
The Washtenaw Bar, said to me that their batteries[ ?] 
were not directed against Wing, but against the Governor. 
The latter I saw in Detroit on my return: he seemed dis- 
turbed at the course things were taking: The storm will, 
I think, blow over and relieve you from all embarrass- 
ment: should Goodwin resign the whole breach could be 
repaired: I think G. would like to be Sect. of State or 
Atty. Genl: he is tired of the bench and seeks political 
preferment.**! 


Whipple’s prediction that the problem would be solved if 
Justice Goodwin resigned became an actual fact in less than 
a year, but, meanwhile, Wing continued to hold courts in the 
second circuit. When the legislature convened in 1846 Felch, 
as the new governor, waited almost three months after the 
session began before sending to the senate his nomination of 
Warner Wing to be a justice of the supreme court and to pre- 
side in the second circuit in place of himself (Felch) until 
July 18, 1850 (that being the date on which Felch’s term would 
have expired.*42 Governor Felch may have delayed. the ap- 
pointment of Wing (whose first appointment by Governor 
Barry had been made while the senate was not in session and 
was thus only temporary) as long as possible in the hope . 
that Goodwin would retire, and, as we have seen, the latter 
did resign about six months later. This gave Felch the oppor- 
tunity to shift Justice Wing from the second to the first 


21C, W. Whipple to A. Felch, Dec. (?), 1845, Felch Papers, Burton Hist. Coll. 
Despite Whipple’s disapproval of judicial appointments going to attorneys who 
were not residents of the circuit where the vacancy existed, he himself a few 
years later was transferred to and accepted the presiding judgeship in the third 
circuit in which he had never lived! 

*2Senate Executive Jour., 1846, pp. 22-23; also see the Free Press, March 30, 
1846, and the Michigan Argus, April 1, 1846. 
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circuit, which he did immediately,?** thus appeasing the many 
persons in the second circuit who had been offended by and 
opposed to the choice of an outsider, and at the same time 
installing in the first circuit one who proved to be an out- 
standing trial judge. 

Inasmuch as Wing’s appointment was not for a full seven 
year term and expired in 1850, he was forced to stand for 
reelection in November 1850 under the constitutional amend- 
ment of 1849 and again in 1851 under the revised constitution 
of 1851. Three members of the court were elected from the 
state at large in 1850, with Wing leading the victorious Demo- 
cratic ticket by a few votes.*** In 1851 he had no difficulty in 
defeating his Whig opponent in the first circuit, Alexander 
R. Tiffany, by more than two thousand votes.24° Wing was 
chosen in 1852 by the members of the supreme court to act as 
its first presiding judge under the new constitution.?*¢ 

Despite Wing’s long tenure on the Michigan bench, there is 
evidence that as early as 1847 he had seriously considered re- 
suming private law practice.247 When he finally did leave the 
court voluntarily, there is no doubt that the primary cause 
was financial. He made that fact very clear in 1855 when he 
wrote: 

I would much prefer to stay on the bench with an in- 
come of $2000 to going to the bar with a certainty of 
receiving $2500, because professional life is attended with 
greater perplexities than ordinarily falls to the lot of a 
judge. I hope soon to hear of the results of my negotia- 
tions with the persons you know of. Even [if] it should 


result as I had hoped I should leave the bench with many 
regrets. My position on the bench might possibly be of ad- 





*3Free Press, Oct. 5, 1846. At a banquet gtven in his honor in 1852 Justice 
Wing stated that it was with great reluctance that he allowed himself to be 
transferred from the second to the first circuit. Jbid., Jan. 19, 1852. 

44The three Democratic candidates, all elected, received the following totals: 
Wing—32,606 ; Green—32,533; Pratt—32.265. The Whig candidates all polled 
about 5,000 votes less than the Democrats. Their totals were : Chipman—27,231 : 
Draper—27,360; Kimball—27,589. See Norton, “Michigan’s First Supreme Court 
Elections, 1850-1851,’’ Papers of the Mich. Acad. of Science, Arts and Letters, 
XXIX, 510-514. 

*67Tbid., p. 516. 

Z *6Sup. Crt. Journal, 1st cire., II, 175-179; Free Press, Jan. 9, 1852; 2 Mich. 
291-293. 

“™W. Wing to his daughter Mary, Nov. 27, 1847, Wing Family Papers, Mich. 
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vantage to my family. Still unless it is supported by an 
adequate provision for support it cannot be retained longer 
than this spring. I have a large debt to pay Armitage 
besides current expenses (the latter of which will exhaust 
my present income.) **8 


The “negotiations” Wing mentioned were with the Michigan 
Southern Railroad over the possibility of his becoming a coun- 
sel with that company. **° It was not until August 30, 1856, 
that he finally resigned to accept the position with the Michi- 
gan Southern.?°° 


Altogether Warner Wing was a member of the supreme court 
for nearly eleven years. During the period of his incumbency 
Wing’s attendance record, while not as good as that of Justice 
Whipple, was better than the records of many of his breth- 
ren.2*! He wrote sixty majority opinions of the supreme court 
which are now extant, and reference has been found to six- 
teen others which he was reputed to have delivered but which 
have not been located.2°? Thus his yearly average in this 
respect was greater than Whipple’s. Wing’s opinions evinced 
ability, legal knowledge, and research. Te was particularly 
noted, however, for his work as a presiding judge in the circuit 
courts, and appears to have been highly regarded by the people 
of the circuits in which he served.2°* The most famous, if not 
the most important, trial over which he presided in the circuit 
courts was the celebrated “Great Conspiracy Case,” whose 
hearing occupied most of the summer of 1851.?%* 


“s\W, Wing to his children, Jan. 5, 1855, in ibid. 

This was revealed by a letter to his children, Jan. 16, 1855, in ibéd. 

2 Michigan Expositor, Aug. 3@, 1856; Lansing Republican, Sept. 2, 1856. 

21Wing was absent approximately one hundred days out of the five hundred 
and fifty the court was in session from 1846 to 1857. Compiled from the Journals. 

22Norton, op. cit., Tables XXI and XXIII, Appendix, pp. 30, 32. 

23Dinners were given in his honor when he ceased to preside in the old first 
circuit at the beginning of 1852 (Free Press, Jan. 8, 1852) and when he resigned 
in 1856 (Michigan Pamphlets, II, No. 5, Burton Hist. Coll.). For expressions 
of praise by various bars for Wing see the Free Press, March 7, Nov. 8, Dec. 16, 
1851. For many addresses paying tribute to Wing see ibid., Jan. 19, 1852. In 
1855 it was reported that e Hillsdale county bar was having a portrait of 
Wing painted (Michigan Argus, June 22). 

For the full record of this case, including all testimony, arguments of coun- 
sel, and Wing’s extensive charge to the jury, see the Report of the Great Con- 
spiracy Case (Detroit, 1851). Fifty defendants were charged with conspiring to 
injure and destroy the property of the Michigan Central Railroad, the culminating 
offense having been the burning of the company’s large, new freight depot at 
Detroit. Distinguished counsel appeared for both sides, perhaps the most noted 
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Wing’s conscientiousness in regard to judicial matters is 
well shown by his reply to a petition for a writ of certiorari 
sought by ex-governor William Woodbridge, with whom Wing 
had studied law when he first came to Michigan and for whom 
he had much respect and esteem despite their conflicting po- 
litical affiliations : 


I trust that you will not think it singular that I did not 
grant it at once, & without examination, when I say to 
you that I have felt it to be my duty in all cases where I 
have been called upon to decide upon questions arising upon 
statutes, to examine them before acting officially. That 
I did not vary from my rule in your case I trust will be 
evidence to your mind that I would not do so for any other 
man. I have no doubt of the accuracy of your general 
views of the law, & yet I held to my rule, because I felt 
that you would appreciate my motives, & that you would 
not think less of me for adhering steadily to my purpose 
of being prudent in all my official acts, particularly in 
behalf of a friend.?°° 


When the legislature in 1857 established the so-called “inde- 


pendent” supreme court of four members, at the same time 
relieving the justices completely ef circuit court duty, Wing 
was nominated by the state Democratic convention for the 
new court.2°© However, the Republican candidates swept 
the election by majorities of about twelve thousand votes over 
their Democratic opponents.?°* This marked the end of Wing’s 
active career in politics; he held no other public office and 
continued to act as counsel to the Michigan Southern Rail- 
road until his death on March 10, 1876.7*8 


being William H. Seward for the defense. Nearly five hundred witnesses were 
examined during the sixty-seven days the court was is session. The verdict found 
twelve of the defendants guilty, all of whom were sentencd to varying terms in 
the state prison. 

‘ “ta Wing to W. Woodbridge, Sept. 15, 1849, Woodbridge Papers, Burton Hist. 

oll. 

*=éFor the proceedings of this convention see the Free Press, March 13, 1857, 
and the Michigan Argus, March 20, 1857. Wing received more votes than any 
other candidate in the convention. 

='Michigan Argus, May 29, 1857. In the statewide election at large Wing 
polled 38,052 votes. The most any Republican candidate received was 50,912. 

For accounts of his death, eulogies, etce., see “Proceedings in Memory of 
Warner Wing,” Michigan Pioneer Soc., Colls., I, 281-284; C. I. Walker, Scrap- 
book, II, 35, in Burton Hist. Coll.; also various clippings in the Wing Family 
Papers Mich. Hist. Colls. 














HISTORICAL NEWS AND NOTES 


Dana PorTER SMITH 


N the passing of Dana P. Smith of Paw Paw, local his- 
| and archaeologist, the Magazine loses an industrious 
and valued friend. Mr. Smith died following a short illness 
April 18 only a few weeks short of his 80th birthday. He was 
at one time vice-president of the Michigan Archeological So- 
ciety and was one of the founders and promoters of the Van 
Buren County Historical Society. He wrote many articles 
for the county and state press bearing on Indian lore and 
pioneer settlement and counted among his close friends some 
of the leading men in historical research in Michigan. He 
was never too busy to assist young people in their historical 
studies and was willing to share his knowledge and informa- 
tion with others. His genial manner invited friendship and 
his scholarly accuracy created confidence. He had held public 
office and was identified with many patriotic and civic activi- 
ties, always giving his best effort to whatever was asked of 
him. He was long connected with railroad engineering and 
was equipment engineer at Fort Custer during World War T. 
IIe leaves a host of friends who will miss his generous help 
with early history and the records of their communities. 





Virginia World War II History Commission 


The Virginia World War IT History Commission has issued 
a twelve-page circular titled Writing Your Community’s War 
History: Some Suggestions on Content and Sources of Infor- 
mation (October, 1945). It includes a suggested outline for 
local war historians designed to prove helpful chiefly to the 
writers of about twenty-five or thirty county and city war 
history projects which have been undertaken in accordance 
with the Commission’s recommendations. 
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Dr. Lester J. Cappon resigned at the end of 1945 from his 
part-time service as director of the Commission. This action 
was dictated by his assumption of new duties as Research 
Editor of the Institute of Early American History and Cul- 
ture in Williamsburg. Dr. W. Edwin Hemphill, who has been 
Dir. Cappon’s assistant, was elected as director in his place. 
The office of the Commission is in the University of Virginia 
Library, Charlottesville. 





NOTES FROM THE STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY NEWS, 
PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCTATION FOR 
STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY (WASHINGTON, D. C.) 


Williamsburg Notes 

HE Institute of Karly American History and Culture, 
| een Virginia, has announced that it has taken 
over the Fellowship program of Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 
and is prepared to provide a limited number of Grants-in- 
Aid of Research tn the field of Early American History and 
Culture to the vear 1815. These grants will be available to 
those who have a definite project of research in progress. 
Applications must be received by May 1, 1946; announcements 
of awards will be made June 1. Information and forms for 
application may be procured from the Director of the Insti- 
tute, Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Dr. Edward P. Alexander has taken up his new duties as 
Educational Director of Colonial Williamsburg. This is of 
particular interest to members of the Assgciation for State 
and Local History because Dr. Alexander has served as presi- 
dent of the organization and is at present vice-president. Dr. 
Alexander moves to Williamsburg after five vears as super- 
intendent of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin and 
was for seven years before that director of the New York State 
Historical Association. 
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Flags for Fort McHenry 
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Here and There 


1795-July 


July 4, 1818-July 
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The National Park Service is seeking original U. S. flags for 
a permanent collection to be assembled in the museum at the 
Fort McHenry Monument and Historical Shrine, the birth- 
place of “The Star-Spangled Banner” in Baltimore, Maryland. 
The list of flags being sought, with dates of use, is as follows: 


1818 
1819 
1820 
1822 
1836 
1837 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1851 
1858 
1861 
1867 
1877 
1891 
1896 
1908 
1912 


Information as to the location of the flags listed here should 
be sent to Mr. James W. Rader, Custodian, Fort McHenry 
National Monument and Historical Shrine, Baltimore 30, Mary- 


The Western Rhode Island Civic Historical Society was 
founded during the summer of 1945 to collect historical ma- 
terial pertaining to the region and eventually to establish a 
museum. Mr. Clarence Murdock, of Clayville, was elected 
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A series of radio broadcasts for elementary and junior high 
schools, “Know Your City,” was conducted during the autumn 
under the auspices of the Board of Education and the City 
History Club of New York, with the cooperation of the FM 
station WNYE of the Board of Education and WNYC of the 
Municipal Broadcasting System. The programs, nine in num- 
ber, covered New York City history from the days of the 
Indians to the present time, and had as one aim (among others) 
“to make intelligent use of the radio as an educational influ- 
ence through which pupils may participate actively as well as 
passively.” 

The New York State Historical Association, Cooperstown, 
has created a $100,000 Dixon Ryan Fox Memorial Fund, hon- 
oring its late president. The principal and income are to be 
directed to: a revolving fund for publication of monographs 
on New York State history; a summer institute at Coopers- 
town relating to historical and cultural development of the 
state and adjacent areas; extension of the activities at the 
Association’s Headquarters House, Ticonderoga; and financial 
assistance to other historical museum work. 

The celebration of the 200th anniversary of the founding of 
Princeton University will be held during the academic year 
1946-47. The committee in charge is under the chairmanship 
of Walter E. Hope, of New York. 

A new organization that has entered a special field of his- 
torical activity is the New Jersey Folklore Society, started 
about a year ago to foster interest in New Jersey history by a 
study of old customs and folklore. Henry Charlton Beck, of 
Pennington, is president, and Fred W. Jackson, of Trenton, is 
corresponding secretary. A pilgrimage through little-frequent- 
ed areas of Burlington and Ocean Counties has been conducted, 
and a planned program of collecting old recipes for homemade 
medicines and remedies is under way. 


The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, Co- 
lumbus, is now carrying out a program of expansion which 
particularly affects the department of history and the division 
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of state memorials. The program calls for enlarging existing 
facilities for collecting and preserving historical materials, 
for developing modern exhibits to show the growth of the state 
and the life of its people, and protecting historic sites. 

The December issue of the Indiana History Bulletin consists 
of a “State Historical Almanac, 1946.” Important state and 
local events are listed for each day, and twelve engravings 
illustrate one happening in each month. There are brief sketches 
of such matters as Topography, Climate, Minerals, Manufac- 
turing, Agriculture, ete. 

The Chicago Historical Society has begun publication of a 
quarterly magazine, Chicago History, giving news about the 
Society’s collections and activities. Vol. I, No. 1, Fall, 1945, 
has 24 pages, with illustrations. 

The Wisconsin Legislature recently passed a bill providing 
for the appointment of county historians. The chief imme- 
diate duties of these officials will probably be to work on the 
history of county participation in World War IT, but it is 
hoped that activities of a broader scope may be undertaken. 
Oeonto County was the first local unit to appoint its historian 
in the person of Mr. Frank Don Levy. 

It is good news to historians everywhere that the Draper 
Collection of Manuscripts in the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin is being laminated and filmed in its entirety. Plans 
are to sell positive microfilm copies of any series to research 
libraries at reasonable prices, thereby increasing manyfold the 
availability of these important papers. 

When Wisconsin celebrates its 100th birthday in 1948, the 
State Historical Society plans to issue the first of ‘a series 
of biographies of important Badger men and women. The 
books will be based on careful research and will be financed 
partially by private funds left to the society for research and 
publication and partially by sales. <A tentative list of subjects 
for the series has been prepared by an editorial board, and 
eight capable authors have signed contracts to write biogra- 
phies on Philetus Sawyer, Hamlin Garland, Cadwallader Col- 
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den, William Freeman Vilas, James Rood Doolittle, Matt 
Carpenter, Bishop Jackson Kemper, and John Coit Spooner. 

The Minnesota Historical Society has made plans for the 
organization of a junior historical society, with chapters 
throughout the state. Junior historians will have opportunities 
to participate in various activities, including an essay con- 
test. 

The State Historical Society of North Dakota has started 
publication of a monthly bulletin, The Museum Review, “to 
enable the people of North Dakota to become better acquainted 
with the State Historical Museum and the history of the 
state, which its collections display.” Vol. I, No. 1, January, 
1946, gives a brief history of the Society and its museum, with 
exterior and interior views. 

The Custer Battlefield National Cemetery, at Crow Agency, 
Montana, a part of the National Park Service, is compiling 
a bibliography on General George A. Custer and the Battle 
of the Little Bighorn River, June 25-26, 1876. Mr. E. S. Luce, 
the superintendent, reports that there are now on hand nearly 
a thousand reference items, such as books, magazine and news- 
paper articles, official orders and letters, and many unpub- 
lished manuscripts—and the work is only thirty percent com- 
plete. If members of the Association for State and Local 
History have any bibliographies on the subject, Mr. Luce will 
appreciate a loan for comparison with the file thus started. 


A Pacific Northwest history project, including a long-range 
program of close cooperation on the part of the University of 
Washington and the State College of Washington, was 
launched during the autumn. Profs. Herman J. Deutsch and 
Charles M. Gates will be actively engaged as field representa- 
tives to carry on the search for source materials relating to 
Washington history throughout the state and in out-of-state 
depositories. 


On September 3, at the town of Beauceville, in the Province 
of Quebec, was founded a new society named La Société His- 
torique de la Chaudiére. The territory covered extends to the 
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valley of the Chaudiére river and connects with New England. 
The headquarters of the society is at St. Joseph, Beauce coun- 
ty, P.Q., Canada, and the chairman is Mr. Robert Vezina. 

The oldest landmark in the town of Oshawa, Ontario, was 
demolished recently. It was originally the site of the first 
store, then was an Angelican church, and then was known as 
the Jones place. Hand-hewn timbers of great thickness and 
hand-wrought nails testified to its ancient origin, although 
the exact date is unknown. 





CuurcH ARCHIVES 


ss HURCH Archives and History” is the theme of the 

Ca issue of Bulletins of the American Association for 
State and Local History, presenting three papers read at the 
annual meeting of the Association in 1944. These papers give 
a fair appreciation of the records practices of three religious 
organizations, the Presbyterian, the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latterday Saints, and the Roman Catholic Church, showing 
something of the importance of such records within these 
groups. The latter of the three, by Thomas F. O’Connor, His- 
torigrapher, Archdiocese of New York, appeared in modified 
form in The Catholic Historical Review for January, 1946. 
Copy of this Bulletin can be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Association, Nell Hines, Box 1881, Raleigh, N. C. 





STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 
ProposED AMENDMENT 


HE following amendment of the State Historical Co- 
ciety’s constitution has been proposed, to be voted upon 
at the 1946 annual meeting (words in italics are new): 
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The Society shall consist of individual and organizational 
members. Individual memberships shall be divided into 
five classes: Active, Contributing, Life, Honorary, and Fam- 
ily. Any individual may become an active member of the So- 
ciety on subscribing to the Articles of Association and pay- 
ment of annual dues of two dollars ($2.00). Family Member- 
ship shall consist of a man and his wife who upon paying a 
family membership of three dollars ($3.00) and who upon 
subscribing to the Articles of Association shall have all of the 
privileges of an active member, except that as a family, man 
and wife shall receive but one copy of any literature avaailable 
to (single) active members.” 

The argument for. the family type of membership is that 
it tends to stimulate attendance at meetings when both hus- 
band and wife may actively participate. The extra dollar 
provides additional revenue to the Society. It has also been 
found to encourage new members to join the Society. 





_ Loca Histroricat NotTes 


AY County Historical Society has become an organiza- 
B tional member of the State Historical Society. An inter- 
esting feature recently adopted is the sponsorship of a “Bay 
County Forum” on historical background of timely subjects 
of local or national interest. The program is conducted 
jointly with the adult education. project under the direction 
of the State Department of Public Instruction and the local 
school board. During the year 1946 the Forum Advisory Coun- 
cil has consisted of A. H. McMillan, chairman; Judge Karl K. 
Leibrand; Dr. Frederic A. Roblee; Mrs. A. H. Rhodes; Pat- 
rick F. Flood; Harrison Plum; George X. Allen; John G. 
Ziegler: Harry B. Smith; Robert Stuart. An average of about 
forty persons have attended Forum meetings. An essay con- 
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test for the seventh grade pupils of Bay City schools has been 
suggested, based upon the poem by Mrs. Irene Pomeroy Shields 
entitled “Salute to Michigan” which was published in the 
April-June issue of Michigan History Magazine for 1944. Mrs. 
Shields has agreed to provide cash prizes to the winners. Miss 
Minnie (. Beuthin has served this year as secretary of the 
Society, and Mrs. Margaret Plumsteel as director of the Mu- 
seum. Mrs. Plumsteel reports that Dr. Rolland H. Maybee, 
professor of history at Central College of Education, Mt. 
Pleasant, visited the Museum with members of his college 
history students and was so impressed with the offerings of 
the Museum for research that he plans to come again. 

In Leelanau County plans had been made for the construc- 
tion of an historical museum for the county to be erected 
on the Old Settlers Picnic grounds, which is county-owned 
property, at Burdickville on Glen Lake, it is learned from an 
excellent editorial in The Leelanau Enterprise entitled “Save 
Our History.” This project, set up through the post-war pro- 
gram of the Michigan Planning Commission, proved to be too 
ambitious, and another plan is being worked out to be financed 
by popular subscription. Still another suggestion made is 
to incorporate an historical museum room in the new proposed 
county court house building. This edition of The Leelanau 
Enterprise (Frederick W. Dickinson, publisher, at Leeland, 
Michigan), the Second Annual Leelanau History Edition, is 
filled with interesting historical notes about Leelanau County 
and its neighbors. 

Monroe County Historical Society at its annual dinner 
meeting in March honored Monroe County’s medical men, 150 
strong, for services in war and peace. Star of the program 
for his wit and vivacious reminiscences was the 88-year-old 
Dr. James Craven Wood of Cleveland, student and partner 
of Dr. Alfred I. Sawyer. Over 200 were present at this meet- 
ing. Mr. Henry D. Brown of Ann Arbor gave biographical 
details of the lives of Dr. Sawyer and Dr. Eduard Dorsch, 
notable figures among the county’s medical men. Attorney 
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Oliver J. Golden who presided, paid the Society’s tribute to 
the medical profession. Mrs. Florence Kirtland, retiring pres- 
ident introduced her successor, Mr. George W. Paxon. The 
meeting was held in St. Paul’s Methodist Church, whose pas- 
tor, Rey. Frank L. Fitch pronounced the Invocation. 

Oakland County Pioneer and Veterans Historical Foun- 
dation now owns the Governor Moses Wisner home on Oak- 
land Avenue in Pontiac. The Foundation has completed the 
work of raising the $15,000 purchase price and taken up the 
contract on which it bought the property some months ago 
by making a down payment of $2500 from the first funds 
raised: It is the plan to convert the home and grounds into 
a county historical shrine. It is now the intention to raise 
$20,000 more to recondition the home, landscape the grounds, 
and provide the nucleus of a maintenance fund. The sub- 
stantial brick residence on the ground was built by Moses 
Wisner about 100 years ago. It was his home when he was 
elected governor of Michigan in 1858. Announcement of the 
purchase was made at the 72nd annual banquet of the Oak- 
land County Pioneer and Historical Society. On that occasion 
Florence Wallace, granddaughter of Governor Wisner, told of 
her grandmother’s version of President Lincoln’s visit to the 
home, which would seem to prove that such an event took place. 
Directors of the Foundation chosen for 1946 were: Morgan 
Axford of Oxford, Mrs. H. A. Sibley of Pontiac, W. T. Miller 
of Ferndale, R. C. Cummings of Pontiac, Miss Grace Parker 
of Royal Oak, E. D. Stephens of Lake Angelus, Mrs. N. H. Balz 
of Pontiac, Frank Steele of Farmington, Mis. Lee Dunlap of 
Pontiac, Raymond Addis of Holly, Miss Nellie Snook of Roch- 
ester, Mrs. Donald Adams of Waterford, Harry McCracken of 
Farmington, Miss Louise Paddock of Pontiac and Frank Beck- 
er of Pontiac. 


The Washtenaw Historical Society has held interesting 


meetings during winter and spring. In February Major Rob- 
ert B. Brown addressed the Society at the William L. Clem- 
ents Library, Ann Arbor, on the subject “Collecting Under 
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Arms,” an account with exhibits, of book collecting adventures 
during his 16 months’ service with a Tank Battalion in North 
Africa and Italy. At the March meeting four speakers talked 
on the History of Religious Faiths in Ann Arbor and Wash- 
tenaw County; Jewish—Rabbi J. M. Cohen; Presbyterian— 
Rev. W. P. Lemon; Roman Catholic—Rt. Rev. Warren Peek; 
Zion Lutheran—Rey. E. C. Stellhorn. The meeting was held 
at the Rackham Amphitheater. In April Dr. Alexander Grant 
Ruthven, President of the University of Michigan, spoke on 
“Washtenaw’s Contribution to Biology.” The talk was fol- 
lowed by a tea in the Assembly Room ‘and all who were inter- 
ested were welcomed. The address by Attorney George J. 
Burke at the December, 1945, meeting has been mimeographed 
and distributed as No. 1 in Volume III of Washtenaw Impres- 
sions. The subject is “Washtenaw County and the Bar.” 
Other issues of Impressions are in preparation. 





JUNIOR HISTORIAN 


(In this department there will appear from time to time meritorious 
articles written by students in school and college on subjects in local 
history. See the July-September issue 1944 for the beginning of 
“Junior Historian.’—Ed. ) 


“Trig INDEPENDENT STATE OF MONROE” 
(Contributed by Ruth Bolton, Monroe) 


ONROE won this title because for a period of fifteen 
M. years, from 1840 to 1855, Monroe County had men in 
high offices in the state and nation who were in position to 
control the policies of the State of Michigan. 

Before the coming of the white man Monroe was a favorite 
hunting and fishing ground for the Indians. Thev called 
River Raisin “Namet Cybi,’ which means “River of Sturgeon,” 
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and to the river they came to lay up stores of dried and smoked 
fish and game. 

The old Indian hunters told legends of fairies and genii 
who floated over the lakes and streams about Monroe and 
danced in its lonely forests. 

The Indians around Monroe were Fire Worshipers and the 
Custom of keeping alive the Sacred Fire was practiced in that 
vicinity as evidenced by mounds with stone altars found there. 
This brings back to mind the spirt of the happy Indian who 
dwelt by the peaceful waters of “Namet Cybi” before the com- 
ing of the white man with their industries of steel and paper- 
making to pollute the peaceful waters and to dim the horizons 
with grimy smoke, and drive away the fairies and genii who 
floated and danced about the lakes and forests. 

In the early days Monroe and Detroit were the two most 
important population centers in the State, with Monroe 
growing even faster than Detroit. The Southern railroad 
played the decisive role in the progress of Monroe. Financial 
difficulties and frequent financial upheavals in the county how- 
ever caused delay in completing the road, and it was not until 
1852 that trains were running through to Chicago over this line. 

Monroe has always been interested in sports. In 1878 the 
Sho-Wae-Cae-Mette Club (Indian for “Lightning on Water’) 
was organized. Its crew won the National American cham- 
pionship and also the right to represent the United States 
at the Henley Regatta in England. 

From the earliest days Monroe has shown an interest in 
sail and power boats, and many pleasure craft and sail boats 
have been owned and built there. Several of the largest sail- 
boat regattas ever held on the Great Lakes have been held at 
Monroe piers. 

Monroe County is proud of its many famous citizens: 

General George Armstrong Custer was a famous cavalry 
leader in the Civil War and a noted Indian fighter. 


George Bolsbey invented the postage stamp cancelling ma- 
chine now in use in United States postoffices. 
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J. C. Morton was instrumental in establishing Labor Day 
as a day for celebration. 

Charles James Lanman, lawyer, was appointed by President 
Monroe to be Receiver of Public Money for the District of 
Michigan. He was one of the founders of the city of Tecumseh 
and as commissioner located the county seats of Ionia, Kent 
and Clinton counties. He at one time owned much land now 
occupied by the city of Grand Rapids. 

Robert McClelland, another lawyer, served as State Repre- 
sentative, and was three times elected to Congress. He was 
Governor of the State of Michigan 1851-1853 and was made 
Secretary of the Interior in President, Pierce’s cabinet in the 
latter year. 

Dr. A. I. Sawyer settled in Monroe in 1851. He helped to es- 
tablish the department of Homeopathy in the University of 
Michigan and was later elected President of the National In- 
stitute of Homeopathy. 

Hon. Edwin Willetts in 1883 was appointed principal of 
the State Normal School, and later was made president of the 
State Agricultural College, which position he resigned to 
accept an appointment as Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
by President Harrison. 

Isaac P. Christianecy came to Monroe in 1836. He was State 
Senator 1850-1, Justice of the Michigan Supreme Court 1858- 
1875, and U. S. Senator 1875-1877. On retiring from the Sen- 
ate he was made U.S. Minister to Peru. 

Professor Stephen Langdon held the chair of Assyriology 
and Comparative Philology in Oxford College. He translated 
a transcription unearthed in Ancient Babylon. 

Charles Lamon, poet, author and artist of renown, was pri- 
vate secretary to Daniel Webster. He was the American secre- 
tary of the Japanese Legation for eleven years and Assistant 
Assessor of the District of Columbia. 

Reverend Silas Perry, Baptist minister, who recently died, 
was sent to Honolulu in 1891 where he served as instructor in 
mechanical arts and was the first resident chaplain of Bishop 
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Memorial Chapel at Kamehameha School. During World War 
[ he directed Red Triangle and Red Cross campaigns. He was 
a Royal Arch Mason. 


Dr. A. W. Karch died in office as mayor of Monroe. He was 
the founder and owner of the Monroe Hospital. The operation 
of his hospital was unique in the medical profession. His 
hospital was used solely for mankind without profit. People 
were charged according to their financial status. 

Dr. Denias Dawe was born in Wales and came to the United 
States at the age of 20. He graduated from the school of 
Homeopathy at the University of Michigan. Long active in 
Masonic work, he instituted the apron presentation speech in 
Michigan Masonic work. He took his consistory degree work 
with the late Warren G. Harding at Marion, Ohio, the year 
Mr. Harding was elected President. His term, 1935-1936 in 
the State Senate was marked by much action. He was named 
to a number of important committees although the senate was 
two to one Republican, while Dr. Dawe was a Democrat. He 
was made Chairman of the committee on counties and town- 
ships and was a member of the committees on state hospitals, 
apportionment, drainage, insurance, public health and Mich- 
igan State College. The only physician among the members, 
Dr. Dawe was made physician extraordinary to the State Sen- 
ate, an honor never before accorded anyone in the state. He 
frequently led the Senate in devotions. 


During World War II several of Monroe’s sons obtained 
high rank in the service. Among them were: Lieutenant Col- 
onel Brice Custer, descendant of the famous General George 
Armstrong Custer; and Lieutenant Commander Barker. 


Ensign Vernon Louff, a Monroe County boy from Milan, 
is said to have sent the famous message, “Send us more Japs,” 
before Wake Island was captured by the Japanese. He sent 
this to the British as an answer to an inquiry as to what they 
needed on the Island. 


Oswald Gaynier, killed in action, received the Navy Iron 
Cross. He was in the first Naval Air Battle against the Jap- 
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anese. <A ship was named after him in recognition of his 
heroic efforts. . 
Monroe attributes its place as a historic spot in the State 
and Nation to its famous song and their unselfish efforts to 
advance the status of their country and countrymen. 


T 





THE EDUCATED CITIZEN 


HK following statement represents the outcome of think- 
ing and discussion on the meaning of citizenship by the 


Michigan Committee on Citizenship Education. It is not pre- 
sented as a definitive statement but as an example of the con- 
clusions arrived at by a group giving thoughtful, serious con- 
sideration to a basic problem. It is hoped that other groups 
of teachers and laymen will find this statement helpful as they 
seek to arrive at their definition of citizenship in a democracy. 
The Educated Citizen: 


3. 


» 


ae 


Ts concerned about the maintenance of those economic, 
social, and political conditions necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of liberty by all people and has the determination 
and ability to work for their extension. We recognizes the 
social problems of the times and has the will and ability 
to work toward their solution, 


Develops, understands, appreciates, and uses knowledges, 
skills, and abilities to promote democratic human rela- 
tionships in the family, school, community, nation, and 
the world. He is a cooperating member of the world com- 
munity. He seeks to understand more fully the mean- 
ing of democracy and has an understanding and appre- 
ciation of his own place as an individual in an interde- 
pendent society. He has the proper respect for truth and 
facts and has defenses against propaganda. 


Respects the worth and dignity of the individual regard- 
less of racial, religious, or social backgrounds, and bases 
his actions upon that ideal. He is tolerant of the sincere 
beliefs of others in matters of religion, economics, and 
politics, and respects honest differences of opinion. 


Recognizes that every privilege entails a corresponding 
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duty, every authority a responsibility, every responsi- 
bility an accounting to the group which granted the priv- 
ilege or authority. 

A NATION OF NATIONS (Harper, $3.50)... ... LOUIS ADAMIC 


The colorful story of the various national groups who make up 
the United States, showing how each has helped to make our 
country great. 


FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY IN THE AMERICAN 


WAY OF LIFE (Knopf, $2.00).............. CARL L, BECKER 


Survival of democracy rests upon personal responsibility. Written 
with brilliance and clarity by one of our best historians. 


MUST MEN HATE? (Harper, $1.00)... .... . .SIGMUND LIVINGSTON 
A calm, reasonable refutation of the evidence usually marshalled 
against the Jews. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF DEMOCRACY (Harper, $2.00) .. 

PRC Pare ET ee errr eee GEORGE B. DE HUSZAR 
A vigorous book dealing with democracy in action, or “do-democ- 
racy.” 

THE SPRINGFIELD PLAN (Viking, $2.50)... .. ALEXANDER ALLAND 


A lucid description of the Springfield Plan, which now includes a 
large percentage of the inhabitants of Springfield, Massachusetts. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN A FREE SOCIETY (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, $2.00) .... .REPORT OF THE HARVARD COM MITTEF 


A comprehensive survey of education. today and its relation to the 
nation’s welfare. 


WHAT THE NEGRO WANTS (Univ. of N. Carolina Press, 


Re ee a ee ere RAYFORD W. LOGAN 
Answers to this basic question given by fourteen prominent negroes. 
THE TIME FOR DECISION (Harper, $3.00) ....... SUMNER WELLES 


This challenging book on American foreign policy reviews our past 
steps and charts an enlightened course for the future. 


PROBING OUR PREJUDICES (Harper, $1.00) 
eee ey ee ee ee ee _.... HORTENSE POWDERMAKER 
Causes and cures for prejudices. 
A B C’S OF SCAPEGOATING (Y.M.C.A. College, 19 S. LaSalle St., 
Ee ee eee HARVARD UNIVERSITY STUDY 


Uncovers widely used techniques for fomenting hatreds and under- 
mining enemies. 


THE FAITH AND FIRE WITHIN Us (Univ. of Minn. Press, 
$2.00) ...... eT .........ELIZABETH JACKSON 
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FIRST METHODIST CHURCIE IN MICHIGAN 


(First location of continuous Protestantism in Michigan, described in Protestant- 
ism In Michigan, Elijah H. Pilcher, D.D., 1878, pages 83-86. Illustration op. p. 84. 
Text furnished by Mr. Floyd L. Haight, President Dearborn Historical Commission. 


kee Old Log Church. We have before spoken of the fact 
that the first Protestant Christian Church in Michigan was 
built by the Methodists in the vicinity of Detroit. It is not to be 
supposed that this was done without much effort; for, though it 
was a humble building, the people were poor and few, espe- 
cially those who felt any interest in such an enterprise. In 
regard to this old Church, Rey. John A. Baughman, now de- 
ceased, and who was the last minister who preached in it, re- 
marked to us: “The old log church stood on the north side of 
the road running from Detroit up the River Rouge some five 
or six miles from the city, a short distance from the river. 
The size as nearly as I can recollect, was about twenty-four 
by thirty feet standing lengthwise east and west, fronting 
south towards the road and river. The pulpit was on the north 
side, opposite the door, built of plain, cominon boards, dressed 
‘tanding directly against the wall. The pulpit was entered by 
steps at the east end. It had no altar. The floor consisted of 
plain, rough boards nailed upon sleepers. The seats consisted 
of plain rough benches, made by boring augur holes and in- 
serting round sticks of wood into them. They were placed so 
as to leave an aisle in front of the pulpit, to the door. There 
were four windows to the house—one in each end and one on 
each side of the door in the front side of the house. The ceiling 
was from eleven to twelve feet high from the floor, consisting 
of round logs from which the bark was peeled, for joists. These 
were covered with rough boards laid loosely over them. The 
house was warmed by a large stove which stood in the center, 
with the pipe running into a chimney, and thus passing out of 
the roof. The body of the building consisted of quite large, 
hewed logs, put up somewhat after the old French style.” 


Our recollection of the position of this building—for it was 
still standing, though not used for a church, when we came into 
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the country in 1830—is that it stood with the end towards 
the road, and if we had been about to have a drawing made of 
it we should have had it in that way. But this is of no conse- 
quence, and we are as likely to be mistaken as Mr. Baughman. 
Though the church was abandoned as a place of worship when 
we came into the country, and we preached in a private house 
a little above it, we used to pass it often and have gone into 
it to look at it with feelings of reverence, as its having been 
a place where much good had been done; for one who used to 
worship in it once said to us, ‘There was much of Divine 
Power in their meetings, and prayer and praise there ascended 
to Heaven. Peace and joy filled their hearts, while they walked 
in fellowship and love.” 

Mr. Hickox said of this old church: “In the spring of 1818 
they put up a comfortable hewed-log Chapel, for the Worship 
of Almighty God. While they stood in the forest, those trees 
from which the logs were taken had echoed to the shouts of 
savages, rendered wild by the spirit of darkness; but now, by 
the exceeding greatness of the Lord’s Power in them that be- 
lieve, they rerounded with praise to the Prince of Peace. This 
was the first house of worship erected in the Territory of Mich- 
igan.” He means Protestant place of worship. 

We may as well finish the history of this house in this place 
as to postpone it. From the changes occurring in society by the 
growth of the country, and from difficulties and disaffections 
in the church, the location became very inconvenient, and this 
house was abandoned as a place of worship in 1828, after 
having been used in that way for about ten years. 

When we first came to Michigan, in 1830, having been ap- 
pointed to Ann Arbor Circuit, which included the ground 
where this church was located, this house was still standing, 
but in a dilapidated condition. Being abandoned it soon fell 
into decay, and a few years later, some one conceiving the 
idea that it was rather unsightly, and not having any fear of 
the Methodists before his eyes, set fire to it, which consumed 
most of the materials of which it was made. Thus passes the 
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glory of the world—of all terrestial things. It had its day of 
usefulness, and now, like many other things, when it can no 
longer be used it is first abandoned and then destroyed. 

The remains of this first house, built for the worship of the 
true and living God, in Michigan, lay undisturbed in their 
ashes and ruins until in the month of June, 1851. At this 
time the ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church residing 
in the City of Detroit, and officiating in the churches, to wit: 
James Shaw, presiding Elder of Detroit District, Elijah H. 
Pilcher of the Woodward Avenue Chureh, George Taylor of 
Congress street, and Lorenzo D. Price of Lafayette street, insti- 
gated by some kind of a spirit, laudable or otherwise, as any 
one may please to consider it, at the suggestion of Rev. George 
Taylor aforesaid—made a sally out of the city and with force 
and arms carried off all the remains of the timber that was 
sufficiently sound, and had it manufactured into canes. These 
amounted to about thirty in number. Most of these were sold 
at the succeeding session of the Annual Conference, and the 
avails were given to the Missionary Society. They reserved 
one each for themselves. A few were donated as follows, viz.: 
to Bishop Morris, Bishop Scott, after he was elected to the 
Episcopal Office: Rey. Judson D. Collins, who had just re- 
turned from the China Mission in very poor health, after hav- 
ing been absent for several years. Robert Abbott, Esq., took 
one for himself, and donated one to Rev. William Case as a 
token of remembrance of the good that he had received through 
his labors. 

As the Bible did not prohibit wearing silver, these canes— 
that is, the reserved and donated ones—were mounted with 
heavy silver heads, and these words were engraved on the 
sides: “Relic of the First Methodist, being the first Protestant 
Church in Michigan, built 1818.” Thus has this first church, 
erected to the glory of God in Michigan, and which was hon- 
ored of God by the manifestations of His Spirit in the con- 
version of precious souls, passed away. We now say, “Requi- 
escat in pace,’—“Rest in peace”’—but your record is on high 
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and your memorial is not to perish from among men. Thus it 
is with this world, men and things have their day in which they 
may be useful, and then to pass away—some to be forgotten 
and some to be immortalized. 


‘T UMBERING in Newaygo County,” by Harry L. Spooner, 

L is an interesting series running in The White Cloud 
Eagle beginning with March 28, 1946. The remaining copies 
of the first issues will doubtless go to the first applicants. 
“You'll want to clip these articles and save them. This story 
may never be retold,” says the Editor. Lumbering operations 
marked the beginning of history in Newaygo County which is 
one of the great pine lumber counties of Michigan. Harry L. 
Spooner is the unofficial “historian of Newaygo County” par 
excellence and this first issue carries his picture and_ brief 
biographical sketch. 


WAY BACK WHEN 


HE following rules, vintage of the 1880’s, were posted 
ie an Amboy, Illinois store, operated by the founders of 
what is now called Carson Pirie Scott & Co., of Chicago: 

1. Store must be open from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. the year ’round. 

2. Store must be swept: counters, shelves and showcases 
dusted; lamps trimmed and filled and chimneys cleaned; pens 
made; doors and windows opened; a pail of water and a bucket 
of coal brought in before breakfast. (If there is time to do so, 
attend to customers who call.) 

3. The store must not be opened on the Sabbath unless nec- 
essary and then only for a few minutes, 

4. The employee who is in the habit of smoking Spanish 
cigars, being shaved at the barber’s, going to dances and other 
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places of amusement will assuredly give his employer reason 
to be suspicious of his integrity and honesty. 

5. Each employee must pay not less than $5.00 per year to 
the church, and must attend Sunday school regularly. 
}. Men employees are given one evening a week for court- 
ing, two if they go to prayer meeting.—/oys of Life. 


-~ 


CEMENT HISTORY 


ROFESSOR Paul Cross Morrison has made the historical 
|B approach to several subjects of interest to the Michigan 
cement industry in a series of contributions of the Department 
of Geology and Geography, Michigan State College. These 
papers were published in Hconomic Geography: 

“The Michigan Limestone Industry,” July 1942; “Michigan 
Limestone in the Great Lakes Stone Trade,” October 1942; 
“Cement Production and Trade on the Great Lakes,” January 
1944; and “Cement Plant Migration in Michigan,” January 
1945. : 

“Recent world events have caused great interest in facts 
of production of minerals in which the United States is defi- 
cient but which it finds indispensable: to national welfare,” 
writes Professor Morrison. “Stone has been a major commod- 
ity of Commerce on the Great Lakes for almost three decades, 
vet public knowledge concerning this trade is limited. .. A 
development of geographic interest in the cement industry 
during the last twenty-five years, has been the location of many 
of the new plants on navigable waterways utilized both for 
cheap assembly of raw materials and for low cost distribution 
of cement in bulk cargo lots. Nowhere is this trend better 
exemplified than along the shores of the Great Lakes, site of 
thirteen cement plants and scene of the development of the 
self-unloading bulk cement carrying boat. . . The dynamic 
nature of industrial geography is well illustrated in the evo- 
lution of the Michigan cement industry.” 
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“DOWN BY THE OLD MILL STREAM” 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. R. E. Boyse of Saginaw 
i e- Mr. E. Kk. Bode of Howell, we are permitted to pub- 
lish the following letter from Mr. Bode: 

Your letter asking for data on the old Petteysville Mill has 
been turned over to the writer, whose father, a miller, worked 
in that mill while it was still located at Walker’s Lake, a few 
miles north of its present site, and known as Walker’s Mill. It 
was built sometime in the ’40’s, and moved to Petteysville in 
the early ’70’s. 

In 1856, Seth Petteys came out from Montgomery County, 
New York, and seeing the waterpower possibilities of that par- 
ticular tract of land, ‘took up’ that quarter section, built a 
dam across the flowage and a small grist-mill, which was re. 
placed some years later, later than the Civil War, by the pres- 
ent structure. It was used as a grist-mill, where the farmers 
of the surrounding country brought their wheat, corn and 
buckwheat to be ground into flour and feed. 

The creek that furnished the water-power drains a number 
of small lakes; Baetcke, Cunningham, Appleton, Bishop, 
Walker and Long in succession, being merely interrupted by 
the dam that creates the small millpond there at Petteysville. 
In spite of a never-failing head of water the mill, as a running 
proposition, was abandoned years ago and is now the prop- 
erty of Ralph Otwell, an outsider who appreciated the artistic 
value of the old mill and repaired and restored it without 
changing its original shape or lines. Mr. Otwell built a fine 
home there and started a very prosperous nursery business, 
using the old mill as a sort of lure to attract sightseers and 
prospective customers. He is now running two or three war 
plants in Detroit, an unusual man. 

There still are Petteys’ descendants living around the toun- 
tryside. One of them, a great-great grandson, lived with me 
during his high school days, graduated from the state univer- 
sity with Phi Beta Kappa honors and is now a First Lieuten- 
ant with the 95th Division on the Western Front. 
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HISTORY OF JEWS IN MICHIGAN 


TARTING with January 25, 1946, a new series of articles 
S was begun in the Detroit Jewish Chronicle on “The His- 
tory of Jews in Michigan.” The series, which runs weekly, is 
written by Irving I. Katz, historian and executive secretary 
of Temple Beth El], and aims to cover the history of Jews in 
Michigan from 1768 to the present day. The articles are amply 
illustrated. Most of the material obviously is the result of 
extensive research. The opening article mentions Ezekiel Solo- 
man as the first Jew on record to have settled in Michigan. He 
lived on Mackinac Island from 1763 to 1816 and was one of 
the proprietors of a general store there. According to his own 
affidavit taken at Montreal for use before the Military Court 
of Inquiry, he was an eye-witness of the massacre of the Brit- 
ish garrison by the Indians at the Fort on the south side of 
the Straits in June, 1763, and was one of the few whites to 
escape alive. His descendants still live on St. Joseph Island, 
near Drummond’s Island in Lake Huron. 

The same article mentions Jacob Franks as a resident of 
Mackinac Island during the War of 1812, said to be related to 
the famous Franks family of Philadelphia. He was an English- 
Canadian Jew, member of the Franks family of Montreal, and 
arrived from there in Green Bay, Wisconsin in 1794, the first 
Jew to settle there, where he engaged in the fur trade. In 
1797 he brought his nephew John Lawe from Canada who later 
became Michigan’s first Jewish judge, being Associate Judge 
of the first court in Brown County when it was a part of Mich- 
igan Territory under Governor Cass. Some attention is given 
in this article to the first Jews in Detroit. 

Article II of the series tells of the coming of the German 
Jewish pioneers and the founding of the Ypsilanti-Ann Arbor 
community. Each succeeding article deals with one or more 


prominent Michigan Jew. 
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M.V.H.A. ANNUAL MEETING 


(At our request Dr. Milo M. Quaife, of the Burton Historical Collection, Detroit 
Public Library, submitted an account of his visit to this event. 
Dear Editor: 


ITH Mrs. Quaife as driver of our 1941 Super Deluxe 
\ \ Ford chariot, I wended my way from Detroit southward 
to Bloomington, last Wednesday, pausing en route for the 
night at Indianapolis, and arriving at our destination Thurs- 
day forenoon where Indiana University was scheduled to serve 
as host for the Annual Meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association. The University has an amazingly attrac- 
tive campus; the dogwood and Judas trees were in full bloom, 
the great beech and other native forest trees which still sprin- 
kle the campus were very beautiful and the Union Building 
which provided the center for the sessions of the association 
is possibly the finest structure of its kind in America, if not 
the entire world. 


od. 





Speaking from my mere impression, the attendance at the 
annual meeting seemed to me much larger than on any former 
occasion in the thirty-five years since I first began going to 
these gatherings. All of the meetings were held in the Union 
Building which is so attractive that even the very dogs of 
Bloomington are constantly hanging around the front entrance 
sleeping in the sun and I suppose eagerly eyeing everyone who 
comes out from the cafeteria in the hope that an occasional 
kindly soul will have a bone or other item of food in his 
pocket to give to them. 

Insofar as the group programs are concerned, I did not 
attend a single one and herein lies the story of the one draw- 
back to our entertainment; all of the sessions were held in 
certain rooms of the Union Building which proved much too 
small to accommodate those who wished to attend. Close at 
hand in other buildings of the University were scores of vacant 
class rooms (it was the time of the Faster vacation of the 
University) vet we were informed that the President was ab- 
sent on the mission of helping to supervise the Greek election 
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and in his absence no one had authority to place any of these 
vacant class rooms at our disposal. This appears such a curi- 
ous bit of red tape, that I am led to mention it as the one 
slight flaw detracting from the perfection of our entertainment. 
Since no annual meeting was held last year, Professor Bink- 
ley of Vanderbilt University held over as Acting President 
for a second year. His presidential address undertook with 
more or less success to evaluate the work of the historical 
profession in writing the history of World Wars I and II. At 
the conclusion of the business meeting of the Association, Mrs. 
Paine, the Secretary, announced that Professor Binkley’s stu- 
dents at Vanderbilt had presented him with a life membership 
in the Association, a gracious and well-deserved tribute which 
serves to show how those who know him best regard him. 
Coming to ye present reporter, I was in the happy position 
of informing the Association that the task devolved upon me 
three years ago as Chairman of the Special Committee on the 
Territorial Papers of the United States had been carried to 
its triumphal conclusion with the enactment last summer by 
Congress of a law providing authorization for the permanent 
continuance of its work to a conclusion which will be of course 
a task of many years further duration. All of this was accom- 
plished at a total expense of the Committee to the Association 
of the sum‘of $23.75, although the Detroit Public Library 
which contributed my labor along with that of my assistants 
was the real donor of many times this sum. Its reward has 
been impressive, however, consisting in the three huge volumes 
(over three thousand pages in all) of records of Michigan 
Territory which are already in print as a result of the work 
Dr. Carter is carrying on and which for all time to come will 
constitute one of the most fundamental sources of information 
for the period of our territorial existence. When all of the 
territories shall ultimately be covered in like fashion, we will 
have available for the first time a vast body of documents, 
running to hundreds of thousands in all, which among them 
will contain the story of the expansion of the American nation 
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from the original thirteen Atlantic seaboard commonwealths 
to its present continental domain of forty-eight. 

On Saturday morning with the same chauffeur and chariot 
I wended my way home from Bloomington passing for the first 
fifty miles or so through the amazingly beautiful rolling and 
wooded region of southern Indiana and then northeastward 
through flatter and more prosaic Yankee land to Fort Wayne 
and down the Maumee to Toledo and thence onward to De- 
troit, the goal of President Washington and Anthony Wayne 
a century and a half ago, arriving towards midnight because 
we had tarried on the way at various places to forage in 
country stores for such articles as we needed. All in all it was 
one of the pleasantest meetings of the association IT have ever 
attended, 

M. M. QUAIFE. 


(Supplementing Dr. Quaife’s account,—mention should be made. of 
the following addresses and papers which were scheduled to be given, 
and most or all of which were given, at the several sessions, April 18, 
19 and 20, 1946—Ed.) 

1. The London Debacle of 1933, as a Precursor of American 
Foreign Policy in 1946.—Jeannette P. Nichols, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. 

2. The History of Ideas: 1935-1945—Retrospect and Pros- 
pect—Bert James Loewenberg, Sarah Lawrence College. 

3. The Yorke-Camden Opinion of 1773 
University of Tlinois. 

4. Abbé Jean Rivet at Vincennes, 1795-1804—Thomas T. 
McAvoy, University of Notre Dame. 

5. The Last Years of Pontiac--Howard H. Peckham, Indi- 
ana Historical Society. 

6. The Mosaic of Western History—John W. Caughey, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

7. Economic Colonialism in the Pacific Northwest—Charles 
M. Gates, University of Washington. 








Theodore C. Pease, 
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8. The War and Historians—William C. Binkley, Van- 
derbilt University. 

9. Trends in Historical Studies Concerning George Wash- 
ington—Curtis Nettels, Cornell University. 

10. Historical Writings on the Middle West Since World 
War I. 

The Prairies—Farl D. Ross, Iowa State College 

The Plains—Harold E. Briggs, Southern Illinois Normal 
University. 

11. An Evaluation of the Federal Land Grant Policy— 
David M. Ellis, Utica, New York. 

12. An Appraisal of Recent Work in American Economic 
History.—Thomas ©. Cochran, New York University. 

13. The Patent System and Agrarian Discontent 
Hayter, Northern Illinois State Teachers College. 

14. Edward Bellamy and the Spiritual Unrest—Louise 
Filler, War Department. 

15. Isolationism and the Middle West.—William G. Carle- 
ton, University of Florida. 

16. Teaching on the Plains Frontier At the Close of the 
19th Century.—Edward Everett Dale, University of Oklahoma. 

17. Panel Discussion on “New Emphasis in World His- 
tory.”—Participants: G. Bodine, Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Macomb, Illinois; Hazel Greiger, Emerson School, 
Gary, Indiana; E. l.. Kimball, Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero, Illinois; Don Alter, Eastern Tllinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, [linois. 





Jarl W. 








Headquarters for this the 39th annual meeting were at the 
Union Building, Indiana University. The program opened with 
a luncheon conference April 18, followed by afternoon sessions 
on “American Intellectual History,” “The Old Northwest” and 
“The Far West.” At the annual dinner of the Association, 
the principal address was given by President William C. 
Binkley of Vanderbilt University. Friday forenoon sessions 
centered about “George Washington” and “Historical Writing 
on the Middle West Since World War I.” Following a lunch- 
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eon conference, afternoon sessions took up the topics “Kco- 
nomic History” and “Abuse and Reform”. A complimentary 
dinner I'riday evening was given to members of the Associa- 
tion by Indiana University. Saturday programs were given 
jointly by the Teachers’ Section of the Association with the 
National Council For the Social Studies and the Illinois Coun- 
cil For the Social Studies. About 400 attended the several 
Sessions. 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 


| ewe ago Bismarck declared that the most significant 
political development of modern times is “the inherited 
and permanent fact that North America speaks English.” The 
influences of this fact are increasing with the ages and even 
now are too vast for us to grasp fully. 

To George Rogers Clark, more than to any other one man 
in history, belongs the credit for this continental spread of our 
people, yet his name has again been denied a niche in America’s 
Hall of Fame on New York University Heights. 

There are many names there of splendid Americans but none 
of them has served our country, the world, and all times better 
than George Rogers Clark; and none of them has wrought 
more heroically, in the face of more discouragement, or con- 
quered more “impossible” conditions. Everything was against 
him save his vision of his country’s needs, the confidence of 
his followers, and his own God-like courage. 

None of his compeers, throughout the Patriotic America of 
his day, saw the future of the continent as he did; and none 
of them personally suffered as sorely or persisted more gamely. 
Yet his name is pushed aside to make place for some who are 
merely accomplished lawyers, oratorical divines, successful 
politicians, and local celebrities. There is no jealousy in this 
statement; they are all welcome to their niches; we are proud 
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of all of them. But there is amazement that America does not 
appreciate and honor the genius and the patriotism and the 
success of this man who created the destiny that sent them 
trooping over the Alleghenies, over the Father of Waters, 
over the prairies, the mountains, and the deserts to the shores 
of the Great South Sea; the destiny that sent them over that 
great sea. to awaken the drowsy minds of Ancient Asia; to 
make sure that humanity and liberty shall rule forever 
throughout earth. 

It is impertinent to argue that if Clark had not won the 
West, someone else would. 

No one else did! 

When he crossed the Ohio River he set foot in the British 
province of Canada, inhabited by British Indians and French 
Canadians, ruled from the French-Canadian town of Detroit. 
That these habitants, these savages, acted with him, was due 
to his genius. 

At the fateful, the imminent, the irrevocable moment George 
Rogers Clark seized an empire, the cradle of our five great 
states, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part 
of Minnesota, And it is not too farfetched to conjecture that 
he saved to the future Union Kentucky, West Virginia, and 
western Pennsylvania. His empire was then one-half as large 
as the rest of the colonies and is today the Heart of America, 
without which her blood could not flow. 

Is the Heart of America going to permit the continued 
neglect of this epic figure, perhaps the clearest visioned genius 
in the Revolution, certainly one of the half-dozen greatest lead- 
ers in that conflict, just because easterners of the Atlantic 
seaboard have set the pattern of our histories and have been 
blinded by the proximity of their own affairs to the worth of 
his work? 


The only other dream in the Revolution—-aside from the 
general one of liberty—comparable to Clark’s was the cam- 
paign in the St. Lawrence Valley. It was not so “impossible,” 
the sufferings were no greater, the dangers no more threaten- 
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ing. The Lower Canadians were not so warlike as the north- 
western Indians. In that campaign the patriot armies were 
larger, better appointed, their home backing more cheering; 
and, yet it was a bungled failure. Seldom in history is there 
seen such a mastery of men and conditions as Clark showed 
in his campaign. 

But today the work of Montgomery and Arnold has more 
seeming importance in our histories than that of Clark, who 
suffered but never quailed, who was surrounded by most alarm- 
ing dangers yet never cowered ; whose home-backing was feeble, 
niggardly, reluctant; who overcame great Indian nations by 
the majesty of his manhood, and superior numbers of well 
appointed and forted British by the miracle of his accomplish- 
ment, the force of his mind, and the intenseness of his patri- 
otic purpose; who overcame every obstacle because he, George 
Rogers Clark—alone—determined that the nation that was 
to be would not be fenced in by the Alleghenies and the Royal 
Proclamation of 1763. 

George Rogers Clark’s place in the hearts of all Americans 
should be—must become—too big to be neglected by any part 
of the nation he rescued from a narrow seaboard and seated 
upon a continent; a continent which, because of him, was to 
become an unbroken area of the highest civilization in the 
world, the civilization that was to become the nemesis of 
tyrants, instructor in freedom, and the hope of liberty through- 
out the world. 

George Rogers Clark’s name must be the next one placed 
in the Hall of Fame. This continent of Civilization must honor 
its origins—(Editorial, Filson Club Historical Quarterly, 
January 1946). 


THE WAR HISTORIAN 


HE War Records Collector appeared in February with 
IL the new name The War Historian, a change said to have 
been suggested by the belief “that the end of the war would 
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change the emphasis of war records projects from collection to 
collection plus the compilation of records into written ac- 
counts.” That issue contained a report on the activities of 
war records projects in the several states in regard to new 
developments and plans to carry on the work, changes in per- 
sonnel, financial support, important materials acquired, pub- 
lications issued or in preparation or planned, and groups co- 
operating. In all, 28 states and the Territory of Hawaii sub- 
mitted comprehensive reports on war records work. 

In the March issue, Clarence E. Danhof discusses “The Fed- 
eral Government and the History of World War IT.” Dr. Dan- 
hof is a member of the staff of the War Records Section of 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the article is a statement on 
the activities of the Committee on Records of War Admin- 
istration which was set up in 1943 under the sponsorship of 
President Roosevelt with a view which he stated to be “pre- 
serving for those who come after us an accurate and objective 
account of our present experience.” , 

It is announced that the Bulletin will continue to be edited 
under the auspices of the American Association for State and 
Local History, by Dr. James H. Rodabaugh, Ohio State Mu- 
seum, Columbus 10, Ohio, from whom copies may be obtained 
by persons interested. 


COAST GUARD TO LOAN LENSES 


OAST Guard Headquarters, Washington, D. C., has an- 
C nounced the availability in a loan status of antiquated 
aids to navigation lenses for museums, schools, and maritime 
societies. 

The lenses vary in size and shape and include types used in 
large lighthouses. 

The lenses are in excellent condition, but modern design, 
scientific improvements, and the change from oil-burning lights 
to electricity has required the discarding of the material in 
place of more up to date equipment. 
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Because of legal restrictions the Coast Guard cannot dispose 
of the lenses as a gift, but can loan them indefinitely to re- 
sponsible institutions. 

The lenses are now in storage in various parts of the coun- 
try. Interested organizations should request further informa- 
tion from Coast Guard Headquarters, Washington, D. C., stat- 
ing the type and size of lenses desired, and the institution to 
which the material should be forwarded. 

The cost of transportation from the Coast Guard storage 
depots to final destination will have to be borne by the insti- 
tution requesting the materials. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PRESS 


‘INDIAN PRINCESS” SUSQUADINE 


Ws there an Indian princess named Susquadine? Did 
she have her wigwam at Fern beach on the shore of 
(Groguac lake? Or was she entirely the imaginative creation 
of an old Battle Creek resident? , 

Not long before her death, the late Mrs. Fred Gage gave to 
one of the reporters at the Enquirer and News a little booklet 
entitled “Susquadine, Heroine of Lake Gognac.” In the flow- 
eriest of mid-Victorian language, the story of this Indian 
princess was written by Henry M. Beidler, one-time owner of 
a section of Goguac lake called Park Beidler, and published in 
Battle Creek in 1889, the year after his recorded death. Shorn 
of many of its embellishments, the story is this: 

Where Chillicothe, O., now stands, there once lived an In- 
dian chieftain renowned for bravery and wisdom. His only 
daughter was Susquadine, “molded in the most perfect mold 
of her race but of higher moral type .. . a model of 
feminine beauty, virtue and grace.” <As her father grew older 
and more feeble, she, with his advice, became the ruler of the 
tribe. 
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One spring, a wandering group of hostile Indians “in the 
gloom of a rainy night” stole a herd of the Ohio chieftain’s 
ponies. The next day, Susquadine, her four brothers and 200 
braves went after them. They trailed the thieves along the 
Scioto river to Circleville, north to Tecumseh and finally to 
Lake Goguac, where the marauders made a stand to defend 
their stolen possessions. 

Susquadine and her braves approached the lake from the 
west. ThAt night they bound together fallen tree trunks to 
make rafts. While some of the princess’s men attacked from 
the west, others on rafts attacked from the rear or east and 
the battle raged on what is now known as Waupaukisco beach. 
“The conflict was sharp, decisive and disastrous to the foe.” 
The princess regained her father’s herd, took five prisoners 
and all returned to the Ohio camp. 


Among the prisoners was “a European of early culture who 
had been captured from a shipwreck and held as a slave.” 
Cato de Carth, the European, “was about 30 years of age, of 
fine physique when properly washed and his long black hair 
combed.” 


Ife and the old chieftain became close friends and in time 
Cato married the princess Susquadine. The author describes 
Cato’s feelings thus: “As she, Susquadine, turned her black, 
beaming orbs directly upon his, he felt the current of purest 
sympathy permeate the temple of organic man that almost 
ignited the latent spark of unborn love.” 

Anyway, they were married and not long afterward, the 
chieftain, feeling that he had done all he could for his tribe 
and his daughter “took one long intense look into balmy skies, 
whispered ‘The gates of morning are opening’ and died.” 


After his death, dissatisfaction and unrelenting discord were 
aroused. Susquadine’s brothers divided the allegiance of the 
tribe to the princess, so she and her “noble husband” took 
about half the tribe and started for Goguaec lake. This was in 
the “season of buds and forming leaves when grass was strong 
enough to support their herd of ponies.” 
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The author writes, “The tribes who once occupied the Goguae 
hunting ground had passed further west. The quantity of 
game could not be surpassed and fish of the rarest quality were 
; plentiful for the lake is supplied from polar leakage through 
: a subterranean channel that makes the bottom of the lake 
the fountain mouth of undiminished purity.”. (Ed. query: Why 
with all this, should the earlier tribes have left to go farther 
west?) 

So Susquadine erected her wigwam on Fern beach and here 
she became the mother of a large family and the honored queen 
of her happy family “whilst prosperity slept in the lap of vir- 
tue.” ’ 

Somewhat vaguely, the author reports that “about what is 
now Detroit became a trading post which de Carth often vis- 
ited. On one such trip he met a Jesuit priest whom he rec- 
ognized as a brother “who was on a life search to rescue Cato 
from the savage red men though his life should be the sacri- 
fice. Writes Biedler, “The deepest force of kindred love was 
exhibited in their affectionate demonstration of unalloyed joy 
as they clasped each other in outstretched arms whilst not a 
word fell from their united lips.” 

Less in detail, Beidler concludes his tale by saying that “the 
happy priestly brother returned to Lake Goguac and took a 
deep untiring interest in teaching the bronzed children of 
the region.” For several years he “applied himself to planting 
the cross in Michigan and Illinois and then returned to his 
native land, taking with him two of his brother’s children to 
their grandfather and grandmother.” According to the au- 
thor, “In about the year 1700 Susquadine and her husband 
died but their graves are unmarked and the field in which their 
ashes probably sleep is now covered by blooming clover.” 

So there you have the story of Susquadine and Cato de 
Carth. How much is truth—if any—and how much pure im- 
agination ? 

From recorded material, there is almost as little known of 
the author as there is of the tale he told. Because the land 
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on the north shore of the lake, which was once part of the 
original William Foster farm, was bought by Henry Beidler, 
his name has been perpetuated in the tract still called Beidler 
Park. But where he came from and where he is buried have 
not been ascertained. Older residents who remember him 
think he came here sometime in the early 80’s. With him was 
a son named Senator, and Senator and the team of ponies he 
used to drive are a well-remembered sight. Senator was his 
father’s heir- but the estate was not settled until 1915. Yet 
Beidler died on Dec. 5, 1888. The booklet about Susquadine was 
not printed until 1889. Was it in the printer’s hands when 
its author died? Did Senator publish it as a memorial to his 
father? 

Among those who remember Henry Beidler is Charles J. 
Austin of Goguac lake. He says, “Doc Beidler (we boys all 
called him Doc, but I don’t know why) was a slim black-haired 
man with a black mustache and goatee. He always wore a 
black frock coat when he dressed to go downtown. [Except 
for Senator, he lived alone in a small cottage near the lake. 
His business was real estate promotion and he sold off his 
property in little lots for small cottages. At that time there 
were no streets, just trails through the woods.” 

According to Mr. Austin, the man had few friends and lived 
very much to himself. But he liked boys and they liked him 
and would listen fer hours to his “tall” stories. Mr. Austin 
adds, Beidler was a dreamer and a visionary. Better than any- 
thing else, he seemed to like spending his days alone, fishing on 
the leke.” 

It may well be that the Princess Susquadine is the imagina- 
tive product of these lonely hours of fishing. Local historians 
and students of Indian lore have never heard of her. Neither 
has Dr. George N. Fuller of Michigan’s State Historical com- 
mission, but he does not deny that she might have been. Dr. 
Milo M. Quaife, author of “Lake Michigan,” editor of the Amer- 
ican Lakes Series, who is now associated with the Detroit 
public library, is convinced that the princess is “one hundred 
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percent pure fiction.” He writes, “Such names as Susquadine 
and Cato de Carth are of the sort that were never known on 
sea or land. All of the Jesuit priests we ever had at Detroit 
are well known and documented characters and the names of 
none of them even remotely suggests de Carth.” 

Dr. Quaife also writes, “It is necessary to observe in a gen- 
eral way that history depends upon documents and evidence. 
In this case the author has cited no documents whatever for 
the excellent reason, I am sure, that there is none to cite.” 

Perhaps so. Probably so. But the residents of Fern and 
Waupaukisco beaches still find Indian arrowheads. There 
are still evidences of breas: works. There are still remains of 
what once may have been a ditch across the peninsula. And 
there is ample proof that the Indians roamed the shores of the 
lake. Might not one of these have been the Princess Susqua- 
dine? — (From The Enquirer and News, Battle Creek, Sun- 
day, April 22, 1945, through the courtesy of the author, Helen 
M. Bramble. For a copy of the pamphlet mentioned, we are 
indebted to Elizabeth Holmberg of the Enquirer-News staff.) 





TRIP TO NEGAUNEE 1868 


PIONEER visit to Negaunee in.1868 is the theme of a 
A story in the Negawnee Herald, for August 4 and 11, 1944, 
written by Mr. R. A. Brotherton of that city from his father’s 
diary and notes of the trip. The story being authentic and 
of great interest at this time following the centennial of the 
discovery of Iron ore in that vicinity in 1844, it merits record- 
ing here, and is as follows: 

Having saved some money and having an urge to travel I 
decided to go again to the famous Iron Country in Northern 
Michigan where I had already spent one summer, traveling 
there the first time by boat from Detroit via the Soo to Mar- 
quette. 

This time I took the train from Pontiae to Chicago, from 
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‘here by train to Fort Howard (Green Bay) the end of the 
iine, where we arrived early in the morning, just in time to get 
aboard the side-wheel steamer “Gov. George L. Dunlap” bound 
for Escanaba. 


It is one hundred and twenty miles to Escanaba and the 
first part of the trip was fine as the bay was smooth, but by 
noon a breeze sprang up and by three o’clock when we sighted 
the light house nine miles from Escanaba the wind had in- 
creased to a gale, and many of the land lubbers aboard were 
not especially enjoying themselves, and were glad to reach 
terra firma when we docked at Escanaba at four o’clock. 

The town was much larger than when T was there last, many 
fine residences had been built and two very good hotels, but 
the yards were not fenced and many pine stumps stood in the 
middle and sides of the streets, allowing the winding wagon 
trails to pass between them, as few of the streets were graded. 
The site of the town Was very attractive, with its location on a 
sand point, projecting out into Little Bay de Noe. 

I was able to get a train in the morning, where after a four- 
hour hot and dusty ride I arrived at Negaunee. As I got off 
the train the first thing that arrested my attention was the 
large number of people on the station platform awaiting the 
arrival of the train. After making my way through the crowd 
I wondered at the large number of carboys of vitriol beside 
the railroad track and was informed that nitric acid to the 
value of $7,000 arrived every month to be consumed in ‘the 
nitro-glycerine factory, a mile distant from the town. 

I had considerable time to look around the town and found 
it a very active place, with extensive stores in all lines of 
trade and all apparently doing a thriving and profitable busi- 
ness. All of the hotels (boarding houses they call them) are 
crowded with guests and the restaurants are having an excel- 
lent trade. All of the buildings, churches, school and private 
residences are of neat appearance, but none of architectural 
pretension. 


Negaunee is the junction of two railroads, the Chicago and 
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Northwestern and the Marquette, Houghton, and Ontonagon. 
It seems to me that Negaunee has more saloons to the acre than 
any other place in the United States, and out of curiosity, 
while making the rounds of the town, I counted the various 
places of business and found that there were, 33 saloons, 16 
boarding houses and restaurants, 7 tailor shops, 4 harness shops, 
10 meat markets, 10 grocery stores, 17 clothing and dry goods 
stores, 4 banks, 3 hardware shops, 2 furniture stores, 5 jeweler 
shops, 7 shoemakers, 3 livery stables, 2 millinery shops, 3 bar- 
ber shops, 3 bakeries, 3 tinsmiths, 2 wagon makers, 4 black- 
smiths, 1 drug store, 1 candle manufactory, 1 pop or soft drink 
manufactory, 2 nitro-glycerine plants, and from the signs dis- 
played by professional men are 6 doctors, 1 dentist, 1 civil 
engineer, 4 lawyers, 1 musician. 

There is only one school with a staff of eight teachers, and 
about 100 students, one of the teachers was staying at the 
boarding house where I was able to get a room. She was a 
very beautiful girl, but quite sentimentally and poetically in- 
clined, but one of her poems about Negaunee I thought was 
very fine and she allowed me to make a copy. 


“The air is bracing, sweet and pure, 

Those who are sick can well endure 

To breathe it freely ; while they stay, 

A balm they’ll find it every day. 

We've mossy hills and shady dells, 

And rippiing streams, where music swells, 
And pleasant sights the country ’round, 
As any in the realm are found.” 


The local scenes are very fine, and some are very curious. 
Indians with their squaws and papooses, are to be seen loung- 
ing around, or selling some of their baskets or trinkets, and 
many of the store windows are full of curious specimens of 
iron and copper, with here and there a stuffed deer head, Bob 
cat, and many Indian curiosities—from a full size birch bark 
canoe to a small pair of moccasins. 

After making the rounds of the town, I climbed a consid- 
erable elevation, called the Iron Mountain, located to the south 
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of the town, which enabled me to view the surrounding terrain 
with Teal Lake in the distance, and all of the various mine 
openings, as the original growth of timber had been cut and 
removed and the openings in the rocky hillsides made by the 
miners were plainly revealed. 

The ore mined belongs to the hematite group, is red and 
brown color, easily mined, and in places can be readily loosened 
with the pick and removed with a shovel, and said to carry 
+5 to 60 per cent of iron. 

Most of the iron mining is little more than quarrying, and 
the veins vary in width from a narrow passage in which but 
one man can be employed, to openings so broad that a hun- 
dred men can safely work. 

The veins dip at regular angles from the perpendicular, and 
when followed for any distance the hanging wall is supported 
by timbers. In the Jackson mine, interposing walls of rock 
between large deposits of iron ore are tunneled through, allow- 
ing the small “Jonny Bull” engine with one or two ore cars 
to travel through, into which the ore is shoveled direct from its 
original bed. 

Generally, however, at the first opening of the mine, horse 
or mule carts are used to transport the ore to a “stock pile” 
or direct to an overhead platform, where the ore in the cart 
is dumped through chutes into the small ore cars. 

In these broad pits the miners worked usually in gangs of 
three, and with their striking hammers and drills attack the 
glistening face of the ore bearing rocks, for which they are paid 
by the foot or cubic fathom. 

When a sufficient number of holes have been drilled, a wooden 
plug is placed in each hole and they are ready for the “shot 
firer”” who removes the wooden plug and charges the holes 
with nitro-glycerine. Then after a warning blast from the mine 
whistle, giving warning to all persons to quit work and seek 
shelter, the blast is fired, loosening many tons of ore. 


The workmen then return to load the ore into cars for ship- 
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ment to the docks at Marquette or Escanaba where it is con- 
veyed by vessels to lower lake ports. 

I next visited Teal Lake and the scenery all around the lake 
is grand. To the north and west from the outlet, very high 
barren, rocky bluffs rise from the water edge, with here and 
there growing out of the rocky face a variety of trees, so scat- 
tered that one cannot help admiring them and wondering 
how they manage to cling to the almost barren rocks. 

The shore was just as it was made by the Creator, undis- 
turbed by man. Near the outlet of the lake we saw several 
Indian wigwams very rudely built. The one I examined was 
made as follows: two stakes were driven into the ground, 
across them was placed a ridge pole about six feet above the 
ground level, upon which some poles were placed, one end 
resting on the ridge pole the other end on the ground. The 
frame thus formed was then covered with birch bark tied to 
the frame with the trees’ inner bark and strips of hides, and 
under this shelter lived eight Indians. There were two birch 
bark canoes drawn up on the shore, and my respect for the 
Indian race was not increased by seeing the poor lazy set of 
fellows, rudely clad, eking out a miserable existence by hunt- 
ing and fishing. 

While spending an evening in Jim Pendill’s general store 
on Silver street near the railroad, which was quite a hang-out 
for the local men who did not care much for the noisy saloons, I 
was informed by Mr. Barbeau, who was Mr. Pendill’s father-in- 
law, that the existence of iron ore all over the Upper Peninsula 
was known to the white fur traders as early as 1830. 

Mr. Bardeau, himself an old Indian trader, claims he trav- 
ersed its forest, crossed its hills and mountains, years before 
its immense mineral wealth of iron and copper was known, 
or even dreamed of, except by hardy adventurers like himself. 
He informed us that he himself knew of the existence of iron 
ore at Negaunee in 1830, when the same vear was discovered 
the great mass of native copper in the Ononagon Rapids which 
was taken to Detroit by Eldred and now rests in Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington. 
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He told us that the Indians knew of the existence of iron 
ore where Negaunee is now located many years before its dis- 
covery of the white men, but were, of course, ignorant of its 
uses or value. 

They also knew of the existence of lead in large quantities, 
and Mr. Barbeau said he met Indians who had collected lead 
pure enough to be used for rifle balls, and showed him some 
they had molded from it. 

He, together with Prof. Joseph Stacy and Achille Cadotte, 
were told by an old Indian Chief “Marji Gesick” (Moving 
Day) and his brother “Man-gon-see” (Small Loon) that they 
knew where there was a mountain of iron and they, together 
with the Philo Everett party visited this mountain of iron, and 
packed nearly a ton of ore on their backs, over an old Indian 
trail to the mouth of the Carp river, from there in canoe to the 
Soo, and to Detroit. 

While at Negaunee I met Major T. B. Brooks, who was a 
civil engineer, iron expert, explorer and in charge of the Mich- 
igan Geological Survey for the Upper Peninsula. He was or- 
ganizing a party to explore the land in the vicinity of Michi- 
gamme. He offered me a position as topographer with a party 
in charge of Charles E. Wright, who was a geologist of note, 
and I went to Marquette to join his party which was leaving 
shortly for the woods. 

While there I took time to examine the ore dock which is 
similar to the one I saw at Escanaba and this description 
will apply to both. There were being loaded at the time I visited 
the dock two vessels on the south side and one steamboat on 
the north side, while waiting at anchor in the harbor near the 
dock were nine vessels which will be docked in turn by a small 
steam tug. j 

The dock master told me there were twenty-nine pockets 
for vessels, and six steamboat pockets, with a total capacity 
of 2,200 tons of iron ore. Three pockets were twenty-five feet 
above the water with openings for the chutes 1214 feet above 
the water. A train of about 30 six-ton ore cars containing 
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iron ore from the mines at Negaunee is run on the dock, a trap 
door in the bottom of each car is opened, and the ore pours 
into the dock pocket, where a chute is lowered through which 
the ore slides into the hole of the vessel. An average of 30 
trains arrive daily from the mines with about 180 to 200 tons 
per train load, 


Author’s note:—In the 100 years that have intervened since iron ore 
was first discovered in 1844 in the City of Negaunee, many men have 
lived and passed away, and with them have gone many of the records 
of their words and deeds. 

Documents, maps, pictures, that to them and their families were 
trivial, and valueless, but that would have been above price to the his- 
torian, were destroyed, lost. or so scattered, that much time and minute 
search have been used in digging out a small part of them from their 
absolute oblivion. 

The Marquette County Historical Society with its fine fire proof build- 
ing, vault and steel filing equipment makes an ideal place for any thing 
of historical interest, and if given or loaned to them, will be preserved 
for posterity to come. 

R. A. Brotherton, Compiler. 





SELECTED ARTICLES FROM OUR EXCHANGES 


The American Historical Review, January, 1946: “The 
American Frontier—Frontier of What?” by Carlton J. H. 
Hayes; April, 1946: “The Problem of the Common Man in 
Early Medieval Europe,” by Carl Stephenson. 

Bulletin of the Business Historical Society, February, 1946: 
“History Looks at Oil,’ by Paul M. Giddens; “The Teaching of 
Business History.” 

The Arkansas Historical Quarterly, Winter, 1945: “Terri- 
torial Governors of Arkansas,” by Clara B. Eno; “The Granger 
Movement in Arkansas,” by Granville D. Davis; Spring, 1946: 
“Little Rock and the City Manager Plan,” by Henry M. Alex- 
ander. 





The Colorado Magazine, March, 1946: “Hunting Buffalo in 
the Seventies,” by A. R. Ross. 

Bulletin of the Detroit Historical Society, March, 1946: 
“Dodging Pedestrians Fifty Years Ago,’ by Charles M. Mohr- 
hardt. 
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The Filson Club History Quarterly, January, 1946: “Bull- 
dozing for Elephants at Blue Licks,” by Dr. W. R. Jillson. 

The Georgia Historical Quarterly, March, 1946; “Ben E. 
Green and Greenbackism in Georgia,” by Fletcher M. Green; 
“Rebecca Latimer Felton, Political Independent,” by Josephine 
Bone Floyd. 

Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, March, 
1946: “Let’s Study the Local History of Illinois,” by Edward 
P. Alexander; “From England to Illinois in 1821: The Jour- 
nal of William Hall.” edited by Jay Monaghan: “Alson J. 
Streeter—An Agrarian Liberal,” by Alfred W. Newcombe: 
“Tlinois in 1945,” by Mildred Eversole. 

Indiana Magazine of History, March, 1946: “Music in In- 
dianapolis, 1900-1944,” by Martha F. Bellinger. 

The Palimpsest, April, 1946: “Church Foundations ‘in 
Iowa,” by Cornelia Mallett Barnhart; March, 1946; “Iowa 
Schools in 1846,” by Jacob A. Swisher. 

The Annals of lowa, April, 1946: “Early Days in Clayton 
County,” by Amelia Murdock Wing. 

The Towa Journal of History and Politics, January, 1946: 
“German Forty-Eighters in Davenport,” by Hildegard Binder 
Johnson. 

Inland Seas, January, 1946: “A Possible Solution to the 
Mystery of the Griffin,’ by Richard P. Tappenden; “The Van- 
ishing Fleets,” by Rev. Edward J. Dowling; “Ships That Went 
Down to the Seas (Part IT),” by THT. A. Musham; “Story of 
Philo Everett’s Trip From Jackson, Michigan, to Marquette 
in 1845 (Part IT),” by R. A. Brotherton; “The Milan Canal,” 
by Charles E. Frohman. 

The Kansas Historical Quarterly, February, 1946: “The 
Pictorial Record of the Old West: I. Frenzeny and Tavernier,” 
by Robert Taft; “Pike’s Peak Express Companies: Part IV— 
The Platte Route—Concluded,” by George A. Root and Russell 
K. Hickman. 


The Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society, April, 
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1946: “Sesquicentennial of the Wilderness Road,” by Russell 
Dyche. 

The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, January, 1946: “Visits 
of Josiah Gregg to Louisiana, 1841-1847,” by Howard T. Dim- 
ick; “A Bavarian Organist Comes to New Orleans,” by Robert 
T. Clark, Jr.; “Old Time New Orleans Police Reporters and Re- 
porting,” by John Smith Kendall. 

Maryland Historical Magazine, March, 1946: “Running the 
Blockade: Henry Hollyday Joins the Confederacy,” Edited 
by Frederick B. M. Hollyday; “The Maryland Canal Project— 
An Episode in the History of Maryland’s Internal Improve. 
ments,” by Walter S. Sanderlin; “The Senate and the Ladies, 
1850,” by Homer Joseph Dodge. 

Mid-America, April, 1946: “The Jolliet Lost Map of the Mis- 
sissippi,’ by Jean Delanglez. 

Minnesota History, March, 1946: “Southern Minnesota Pi- 
oneer Journalism: A Study of Four Newspapers of the 1850s,” 
by Edwin H. Ford; “Some Sources for Northwest History,” 
by Bertha L. Heilbron. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March, 1946: 
“History in the Land-Grant College,” by Earle D. Ross. 

Missouri Historical Review, April, 1946: “The Civil War 
Diary of John T. Buegel, Union Soldier, Part I,” translated 
by William G. Bek; “Missouri Literature Since the First 
World War,” by Minnie M. Brashear; “Missouri and the War,” 
by Dorothy Dysart Flynn; “The Missouri Reader: The French 
in the Valley, Part III,” Edited by Dorothy Penn. 

Nebraska History, Special Issue, 1946: “History of the First 
Settlement of Hall County, Nebraska,” by William Stolley. 

Bulletin of the New York Public Library, March, 1946: “Po- 
litical Cartoons as Historical Documents,” by Frank Weiten- 
kampf. 

The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
January-March, 1946: “The Significance of the Treaty of 
Greene Ville,’ by Preston Slosson; “Prehistoric Musical In- 
struments in Ohio,” by Mary H. Osburn; “Early Ohio Postal 
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Routes,” by William D. Overman; April-June, 1946: “The Ohio 
G. A. R. and Politics from 1866 to 1900,” by Edward Noyes; 
“The Naming of Marietta,” by Josephine E. Phillips. 

Northwest Ohio Quarterly, April, 1946: “The Founding of 
the Toledo University of Arts and Trades,” by Frank R. Hick- 
erson. 

The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Winter, 1945-46: “Missouri 
and the Southwest,” by Floyd C. Shoemaker; “Provincial In- 
dign Society in Kastern Oklahoma,” by Norman Arthur Graeb- 
ner. 

Oregon Historical Quarterly, March, 1946: “History of 
Medical Journals in the Pacific Northwest,” by O. Larsell; 
“More Letters by Narcissa and Marcus Whitman,” edited by 
L. A. Kibbe; “Oregon Geographic Names: II; Additions Since 
1944.” by Lewis A. McArthur. 

Pacific Northwest Quarterly, April, 1946: “Jackson Hole, 
crossroads of the Western Fur Trade, 1807-1829,” by Merrill 
J. Mattes; “Pacific Northwest Opinion on the Washington 
Conference of 1921-1922,” by Winston B. Thorson; “Research 
Suggestions: A Pacific Northwest Bibliography, 1945,” by 
Lancaster Pollard. 

The Pennsylvania Magazine, April, 1946: “The Personality 
of a Magazine: An Editorial,” by Richard Harrison Shryock ; 
“The Irish Emigrant and American Nativism,” by Max Ber- 
ger; “Poor Relief in Philadelphia, 1790-1840,” by O, A. Pendle- 
ton. 

The Journal of Politics, February, 1946: “Chinese Political 
Thought and the Proposed New Constitution,” by Arthur N. 
Holcombe; “Presidential Succession in the United States,” 
by Robert S. Rankin. 

Rhode Island History, April, 1946: “The Judgment of His- 
tory on American Business,” by Stanley Pargellis; “What the 
Scholar Asks of Business,” by Shepard B. Clough. 

The Journal of Southern History, February, 1946: “Democ- 
racy in the Old South,” by Fletcher M. Green. 


Tennessee Historical Quarterly, March, 1946: “A History 
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of Zion Community in Maury County, 1806-1860,” by Mrs. 
Mary Wagner Highsaw; “Adolphus Heiman: Architect and 
Soldier,” by John G. Frank. 

The Virginia Magazine, April, 1946: “Views of Yorktown 
and Gloucester Town, 1755,” by E. G. Swem; “The Colonial 
Churches of Northumberland and Lancaster Counties,” by 
George Carrington Mason; “The Death of Washington,” by 
William Buckner McGroarty. 

West Virginia History, April, 1946: “The West Virginia 
Gubernatorial Election Contest, 1888-1890, Part I,” by James 
Henry Jacobs, 

The William and Mary Quarterly, January, 1946: “The 
Bases of American Federalism,” by John C. Ranney; “The 
Library of the American Philosophical Society,” by William 
Kk. Lingelbach. 

Wisconsin Magazine of History, March, 1946: “Two Leaders 
of the Old Northwest, Hercules Dousman and Henry Sibley,” 
by James Gray; “An Art Gallery in Frontier Wisconsin,” by 
Edward P. Alexander; “Bernhard Domscheke: I. <A Life of 
Hardship,” by J. J. Schlicher; “Motherhood on the Wisconsin 
Frontier (IT),” by Lillian Krueger. 





Hi 11th annual report of the Archivist of the 
ie States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945 
has appeared. To many this document will be interesting 
reading. United States Archivist Solon J. Buck writes a 
colorful introduction. He points out that while records did 
not win the war, yet without records, “which constitute the 
administrative mind of any large organization,” the war could 
not have been won. Preserving records in peace time is a big 
job, but making and preserving records in war time is an 
undertaking beyond easy imagining. Ile admits that this 
process costs a lot of money, several hundred million dollars 
a year. At the end of the war the Federal Government had on 
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hand something in the neighborhood of 20,000,000 cubic feet 
of records. That’s a lot of records. “That many records 
would fill 18 buildings the size of the present National Ar- 
chives Building. In four file cabinets placed side by side they 
would line the railroad tracks solidly from Washington to 
Chicago. Dumped out they would cover an acre of ground 
and pile up nearly as high as the Washington Monument.” 

Then Dr. Buck comments: “The first idea that comes to 
the stunned observer of this mass of documents is ‘For 
heaven’s sake sell it as waste paper!’ And this is the right 
idea, sooner or later, for three-fourths of it, but no such de- 
structive answer can be made on an undiscriminating and 
wholesale basis. John Jones’ being able to prove that he did 
file a change-of-address notice with his draft board may be 
what keeps him out of jail later on a draft-evasion charge, 
for example, and you can’t throw away the record of the Gov- 
ernment’s commandeering a carload of copper from the Ace 
Widget Producing Co. in 1942 until the Ace Widget people get 
through with their suit to recover what they think was a fair 
price for it. And when Sadie Brown at long last covers her 
typewriter and retires in 1970, it will be important, at least to 
her, to be able to prove that she really did work for the War 
Production Board for 11 months in 1944 and is entitled to 
have that counted in her retirement credits.” 

This is a relatively simple aspect of the problem, as the 
Archivist observes. A far more complex problem is “that of 
evaluating records in terms of their long-range administrative 
usefulness and their importance as sources of information 
about the American people and their social, economic, and 
political activities.” For this purpose these records constitute 
an increasingly and almost inconceivably rich body of research 
materials. 

For “rational human beings, there surely can be little of 
more importance than that of preserving the precious heritage 
of the past,” said President Truman in a recent address to the 
Maryland Historical Society. “This is the one secure record 
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which will help us find our way into the difficult future,” he 
said, emphasizing that “only dispassionate and accurate in- 
formation can lead mankind back to the road to reason.” 

In Michigan this challenge is being faced by all institu- 
tions concerned with preserving the record of progress in 
Michigan. The Michigan Historical Commission is charged 
with the duty of centralizing at Lansing the program of col- 
lecting, preserving and making available all records of public 
origin and historical value over ten years of age in all state 
and local agencies of the government. This is a tremendous 
assignment. ,It requires space, no less than a State Historical 
Building, adequately equipped. It requires a professionally 
trained Archivist and assistants, and a staff of field workers. 
It is to be hoped that earnest attention will be given to this 
phase of the Historical Commission’s program in the Capital 
expansion plans by every means that building skill and scien- 
tific archival progress can furnish. 





NOTES CONCERNING THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


ITLER’S marriage certificate, private will, and last political testa- 

ment, signed April 29, 1945, the day before he is believed to have 
died, have been received from the White House for permanent perser- 
vation and have been placed on display for an indefinite period in the 
Exhibition Hall of the National Archives. These documents, which the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has examined and declared genuine, 
were captured by American Military Intelligence. 

Among other records received recently by the National Archives are 
about 30,000 maps from the Office of the Chief of Engineers. Most of 
them are manuscript maps of surveys made throughout the United 
States by Army Engineers, 1800-1926. About a sixth of the maps relate 
to military affairs and the others to civil works. The Post Office De- 
partment has also transferred many of its older files, including records 
relating to the establishment of post offices and the appointment of 
postmasters, 1790-1930. Records of more recent date received include 
correspondence and maps of the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission relating to military operations in France during World War I; 
central files of the Office of the Inspector General, War Department, 
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1917-34; and additional records of the Office of War Information, in- 
cluding sound recordings of broadcasts made by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
1942-45, and about 50,000 disks of sound recordings of broadcasts made 
by the Office of War Information to foreign countries, 1945. 

Several more bodies of records in the custody of the Archivist have 
been reproduced on microfilm and microcopies of them may now be 
ordered. They include records of the General Land Office, consisting of 
letters sent to Surveyors General and miscellaneous letters sent, 1790- 
1860; records of the Office of the Secretary of War, consisting of letters 
sent relating to military affairs and registers of letters received, 1800- 
1860; population schedules of the census of 1830 for Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, South Carolina, and Virginia; records of the Wilkes Exploring 
Expedition, 1838-42; and records of the Southern Claims Commission, 
1871-80. 

The ninth and tenth annual reports of the Archivist of the United 
States for the fiscal years 1942-43 and 1943-44, which were not pub- 
lished during the war, are now available in processed form. Another 
publication of the National Archives, now in press, is Your Government’s 
Records in the National Archives. It contains summary descriptions of 
the more than 200 groups of records into which the holdings of the 
National Archives have been divided. Copies of these publications may 
be obtained upon request from the Assistant Administrative Secretary 


of the National Archives. ‘ 


NOTES CONCERNING THE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT ‘LIBRBARY 
, AT HYDE PARK, N. Y. 


The Archivist of the United States has announced the opening of the 
search room of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, N. Y. 
Manuscript material now available for use at the Library includes let- 
ters and documents relating to the business, legal, and domestic activities 
of the Roosevelt family, 1715-1928; papers relating to prominent Hudson 
Valley families in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; manuscripts 
on American naval history from the Revolution to World War I; and 
certain sections of Mr. Roosevelt’s White House central files for the 
years 1938-41. The latter include correspondence, reports, and mem- 
oranda on the administration of Government agencies; correspondence 
on the enactment of legislation; letters from the public expressing 
opinions on matters of national controversy; and some correspondence 
on important events. 

Also open to the public are official stenographic copies of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s addresses as Governor and President; schedules of his daily 
appointments and trip itineraries; and papers relating to White House 
social functions, The Library's book and pamphlet collection consisting 
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of general works, works on American naval history, and United States 
Government documents for the period of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration, 
all White House press releases issued during his Presidency, and 85 
volumes of newspaper clippings covering almost every phase of his 
public career are now available. Students and writers may also have 
access to Mr. Roosevelt's collection of some 6,000 photographs and to 
his large collection of naval paintings, art objects, family relics, and 
museum items. 

On April 12 President Truman visited the Library on the occasion 
of his dedication of the Roosevelt home and grounds as a National 
Historic Site. Earlier on the same day, Mrs. Roosevelt accepted for 
the Library from representatives of the Common Council for American 
Unity a gift of 36 issues of American foreign-language newspapers con- 
taining reports of her husband’s death. 

The Library also received a subject catalog, on cards, of 785 books 
from Mr. Roosevelt’s library, compiled by him in 1921-22 during his 
convalescence from poliomyelitis. Written in Mr. Roosevelt's hand, 
the cards contain notations as to the purchase of the books and inter- 
esting bibliographical comments. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has given the Library a body of correspondence and 
records dealing with White House social affairs for the period 1940-45, 
and manuscript material received from others includes the correspund- 
ence and other papers of ,the Library and Research Bureau of the 
Democratic National Committee, July 1932-May 1933, and the corres- 
pondence and records of Mrs. Roosevelt’s Press Conference Association, 
1942-45. 

The Sirth Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States as to 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, 1944-45, has recently been published. 
It describes the part played by the late President in the establishment 
and development of the Library, summarizes the situation in regard 
to his personal papers, and discusses the tasks ahead for the Library. 
The fourth and fifth annual reports, which were not published during 
the war, are’ now being issued. Copies of these reports are available 
upon request from the Assistant Administrative Secretary of the Na- 
tional Archives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Fred W. Shipman, Director of the Library, terminated his wartime 
appointment in Washington on January 7 and resumed his permanent 
station at Hyde Park. 
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MICHIGAN’S GOLD STAR RECORD: WORLD WAR I. 


(For the beginning of this Series, see the Winter issue of this Magazine for 1943). 


WILLIAM DABRILA (58671), Private, Company M, 28th Infantry, 
1st Division. Entered U. S. military service in the Regular Army and 
was assigned to Company M, 28th Infantry, 1st Division for service in 
France. Served with the 1st Regulars until his death from disease Oct. 
19, 1918 in France. Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 


HERBERT FRANCIS DAEHN, Private, Machine Gun Company, 153 
Infantry. Son of Gus F. Daehn, Tupper Lake, N. Y. and Margaret A. 
Daehn (deceased). Born June 4, 1889 at Cleveland, Ohio. Superin- 
tendent of schools. Single. Inducted into U. S. service July 8, 1917 at 
Columbus Barracks, Ohio. Transferred to Camp Hancock, Augusta. 
Ga., where he died of pneumonia Dec. 5, 1918. Buried at Traverse City. 
Residence at enlistment: Traverse City, Grand Traverse County. 


FRANK J. DAGEN (269597), Company C, 120th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, 32nd Division. Son of Paul Dagen, and Marie Dagen-Lingnau 
(both deceased). Born Aug. 11, 1879 at Detroit. Printer. Single. 
Entered U. S. military service July 9, 1917. Member 31st Infantry, 
Michigan National Guard. Assigned to Company C, 120th Machine Gun 
Battalion in the organization of the 32nd Division at Camp McArthur, 
Texas. Overseas with the Red Arrow Division. Served with his Divi- 
sion in the Alsace Sector, the Aisne-Marne, Oise-Aisne, and Meuse- 
Argonne Offensives. Wounded and gassed in the Battle of the Argonne 
Forest. Discharged from military service Mar. 12, 1919. Died May 25, 
1919, at Detroit, as a result of gas poisoning while in military service. 
Residence at enlistment : Detroit, Wayne County. 


SAMUEL J. DAGG (2560594), Private, Company G, 137th Infantry, 
35th Division. Son of Samuel (deceased) and Julia (Fisher) Dagg, 
Mt. Pleasant. Born Jan. 11, 1893 in Isabella County. Laborer. Single. 
Inducted into U. S. service and assigned to Camp Dodge, Iowa, Mar. 29, 
1918. Assigned to Company G, 137th Infantry. Overseas May, 1918. 
Served with the 35th Division throughout its remarkable career in 
France. Died Oct. 4, 1918 at evacuation Hospital No. 7, France, from 
wounds received in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Grand Rapids, Kent County. 


ANTHONY DAHL (2041154), Private, Company D, 114th Infantry, 
29th Division. Son of Frederick Dahl (deceased) and Minna Dahl- 
Henkel, Detroit. Born Jan. 2S, 1890 at Detroit. Laborer. Single.  In- 
ducted into U. S. military service Mar, 29, 1918. Overseas and was 
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assigned to Company D, 114th Infantry. Died Oct. 12, 1918 from wounds 
received in service. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


CARL WILLIAM DAHLEEN (2053292), Private, Company D, 310th 
Engineers, 85th Division. Son of Andrew and Anna (Olson) Dahleen, 
Chicago, Ill. Born Dee. 14, 1887 at Chicago. Switchman. Married 
June 26, 1917 at Chicago to Gertrude Beukers, who was born Dee. 21, 
1891 at Grand Rapids. Survived by a child, Hallie Dahleen. Inducted 
into Camp Custer May 29, 1918. Assigned to Company D, 310th Engi- 
neers. Overseas with the 85th Division, July 22, 1918, with which unit 
he served until the close of the war. Died of broncho-pneumonia at 
Trier, Germany, Jan. 18, 1919. Residence at enlistment: Grand Rapids, 
Kent County. 


NICHOLAS DAINING, Private, Battery C, 42nd Field Artillery, 14th 
Division. Son of Albert and Agnes Daining, Zeeland. Born Sept. 26, 
1890 at Drenthe. Employee of Automobile Factory, Flint. Single. In- 
ducted into Camp Custer July 24, 1918. Assigned to Battery C, 42nd 
Field Artillery. Died of pneumonia Oct. 11, 1918 at Camp Custer. 
Buried at Drenthe. Entered service from Grand Rapids. Residence at 
Enlistment: Flint, Genesee County. 


PAUL BARTON DALE (264393), Private, Company I, 125th Infantry, 
32nd Division. Entered U. S. military service in the Michigan National 
Guard and was assigned to Company I, 125th Infantry in the reorganiza- 
tion of the National Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. Trained at 
Camp McArthur and was transported to France with the Red Arrow 
Division. Served in the Alsace Sector, Aisne-Marne Offensive and in 
the Oise-Aisne Offensive where he was killed in action Aug. 31, 1918 
during the brilliant capture of Juvigny. Residence at enlistment: Michi- 


gan. 


HAROLD DALEY, Private, U. S. Army. Son of Mr. and Mrs. Owen 
Daley, Byron, Ohio. Born Mar. 29, 1900. Clerk. Single. Entered U. S. 
military service July, 1918. Sent to the Mexican Border on patrol duty. 
Died of influenza Oct. 9, 1918 at New Orleans, La. Buried at Birming- 
ham. Residence at enlistment: Birmingham, Oakland County. 


NICHOLAS DALEY, Private, Company A, 5th Machine Gun Battalion, 
2nd Division. Son of (father deceased) Rose Daley, Detroit. Born 
Jan. 11, 1897 in Ohio. Entered U. S. military service May 3, 1917 in 
the Regular Army. Assigned to Company A, 5th Machine Gun Battalion, 
2nd Division. Overseas with his Company. Trained with the 2nd Regu- 
lars until his death from disease Jan. 20, 1918 in France. Residence at 
enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 
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PATRICK TERRENCE DALEY, (2041161), Private, 1st Class, Com- 
pany B, 310th Field Signal Battalion, 85th Division. Son of John 
(deceased) and Mary E. Daley, Saginaw. Born Dec. 11, 1894 at Lewis-. 
ton. Telegrapher and station agent. Single. Inducted into Camp Custer 
Apr. 10, 1918. Assigned to Company B, 310th Field Signal Battalion. 
Overseas with the 85th Division. Died of pneumonia Jan. 8, 1919 at 
Mayen, Rhenish Province, while serving in the Army of Occupation. 
Residence at enlistment: Merrill, Saginaw County. 


NICK E., DALIGIANIS (2044580), Private, Company G, 26th In- 
funtry, Ist Division. Inducted into U. S. military service where he was 
trained and transported overseas to France. Transferred to Company 
G, 26th Infantry as a replacement. Served with the 1st Regulars in the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he received wounds in action during the 
difficult advance east of the Aire Valley from which he died Oct. 12, 
1918. Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 


ROY DALRYMPLE (166945), Private, Company ©, 16th (Railway) 
Engineers. Son of Myron Dalrymple, Grand Rapids and Levina (Spicer) 
Dalrymple (deceased). Born Oct. 18, 1889 at Grand Rapids. Married 
April 10, 1917 at Grand Rapids to Hazel Jennings who was born Oct. 
8, 1885 at Hancock. Entered U. S. military service May 10, 1917 at 
Hancock. Overseas. Assigned to the 16th (Railway) Engineers. Died 
of broncho-pneumonia at Blois, France Jan. 30, 1919. Buried at Fair 
Plains Cemetery, Grand Rapids. Residence at enlistment : Grand Rapids, 
Kent County. 


BERNARD J. DALY (263174), Mechanic, Company I, 125th Infantry, 
32nd Division. Son of Eugene (deceased) and Elizabeth Daly, Sault 
Ste. Marie. Born Aug. 19, 1893 at Sault Ste. Marie. Single. Enlisted 
in Company M, 33rd Infantry, Michigan National Guard Dec. 16, 1915. 
Served on the Mexican Border. Assigned to Company. I, 125th Infantry 
in the reorganization of the National Guard at Waco, Texas. Overseas 
with the 32nd Division with which unit he served in the Alsace Sector 
and in the Aisne-Marne offensive where he received wounds in action 
July 31, 1918 in the Oureq-Vesel Campaign. Died Aug. 2, 1918 at U. S. 
Base Hospital in that sector. Residence at enlistment: Sault Ste. Marie, 
Chippewa County. 


LEO DAME (2036978), Private, Company L, 115th Infantry, 29th 
Division. Born Apr. 27, 1887 at Negaunee. Driller. Single. Inducted 
into Camp Custer Apr. 1, 1918. Trained with the 85th Division. Trans- 
ferred as a replacement May 22, 1918 to Camp McClellan, Ala. Over- 
seas with the 29th Division. Assigned to Company L, 115th Infantry, 
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with which unit he served until he was wounded in action the night of 
Aug. 30, 1918 during a raid on the German lines in the Alsace Sector. 
Died Sept. 1, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Marquette, Marquette 
County. 


ANDREW CORNELIUS DAMEN, Private, 39th Company, 1st Labora- 
tory Regiment, U. S. Medical Corps. Son of Egidins Damen (deceased ) 
and E. Damen-VanGils, Terheiden by Breda, Holland. Born Noy. 2, 
1887 at Terheiden, Holland. Farmer. Single. Entered U. S. military 
service at Camp Dodge, Iowa. Transferred to Camp Joseph E. Johnson, 
Fla. Assigned to the U. S. Medical Corps. Died Oct. 1918 at the U. S. 
Hospital, at Camp Johnston, Fla. Residence at enlistment: Muskegon. 
Muskegon County. 


JAKE DAMHUK (261587), Private, Company B, 125th Infantry, 32nd 
Division. Entered U. S. military service in the Michigan National Guard 
and was assigned to Company B, 125th Infantry in the reorganization of 
the National Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. Trained at Camp Mc- 
Arthur and was transported overseas with the Red Arrow Division. 
Served in the Alsace Sector and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive where he 
wis killed in action Aug. 6, 1918 during the brilliant capture of Fismes 
between the Oureq and Vesle Rivers. Residence at enlistment: Michi- 


san. 


JOSEPH C. DAMICO (2021120), Private, Company E, 47th Infantry, 
4th Division. Entered military service and was assigned to Company 
IX, 47th Infantry, 4th Division which was organized at Camp Greene, 
N. C. Trained and was transported overseas to France where he con- 
tinued in service until he was killed in action Aug. 3, 1918 in the Aisne- 
Marne Offensive. Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 


EDMUND DANIELSKI (167558) Stable Sergeant, Headquarters 
Detachment, 16th (Railway) Engineers. Son of Mike and Rose Daniel- 
ski, Detroit. Born Aug. 19, 1895 at Detroit. Entered U. S. military 
service June 12, 1917. Assigned to Headquarters Detachment, 16th 
(Railway) Engineers. Served with his unit in France until he was 
killed in a motorcyele accident Aug. 29, 1918. Residence at enlistment : 
Detroit, Wayne County. 


VASILY DANILIUK (113872),. Private, Company K, 127th Infantry, 
32nd Division. Born Jan. 18, 1888 at Grotnow, Russia. Laborer, Timken 
Axle Works, Detroit. Survived by a wife Mrs. Christiana Daniliuk,. 
Sawars, S.C.J.D. Knel Stn., Russia. Inducted into U. S. military service 
ut Camp Custer and was transferred to Camp McArthur, Texas. <As- 
signed to Company K, 127th Infantry in the reorganization of the 
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National Guard at Camp McArthur, Trained with his unit and was 
transported overseas to France. Served in the Alsace Sector, and Aisne- 
Marne Offensive where he was killed in action Aug. 4, 1918 during the 
brilliant capture of Fismes in the advance from the Oureq to the Vesle 
River. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


HARVEY G. DANNER (2088908), Private, Company C, 102nd Engi- 
neers, 27th Division. Inducted into U. S. military service and was 
trained for overseas service. Transported to France where he was 
assigned to Company C, 102nd Engineers. Served with his unit until 
he was killed in action Oct. 20, 1918 in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. 
Residence at enlistment: Michigan. 


JAMES GERALD DARBY, Private, (Unassigned), Students’ Army 
Training Corps, University of Michigan. Son of Dr. James F. and Mary 
(McCann) Darby, St. Ignace. Born Mar. 28, 1900 at St. Ignace. Stu- 
dent in the Engineering School of the University of Michigan. Married 
in Mackinaw City, Mich., to Edna Margaret Gleason who was born 
Dee. 14, 1896 at St. Ignace. Survived by a son James Gerald, Jr., 
born Oct. 20, 1918. Entered military service in the University of Michi- 
gan Oct. 1, 1918. Died of influenza Oct. 17, 1918 at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Buried at St. Ignace. Residence at enlistment: St. Ignace, Mackinac 
County. 


ARTHUR DARGAN (20381414), Private, Company A, 310th Engineers, 
85th Division. Son of Henry and Catherine Dargan, Cheboygan. Born 
Oct. 24, 1891 at Cheboygan. Sailor on Great Lakes. Single. Inducted 
into Camp Custer Nov. 22, 1917. Assigned to Company A, 310th Engi- 
neers. Overseas with the 85th Division and was sent to Russia as part 
of the Allied forces under English Command. Drowned Oct. 8, 1918 
near Seltsoe, Russia. Body was not recovered. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Cheboygan, Cheboygan County. 


CLARK EDWIN DAUGHERTY, Sergeant, Headquarters Detachment, 
14th Division. Son of George H. (deceased) and Jane Daugherty, Caro. 
3orn Jan. 2, 1889 in Almer Township, Tuscola County. Clerk, People’s 
State Bank, Caro. Married Oct 25, 1916 at Boyne City, Mich., to Emma 
May Boisen (deceased) who was born Jan, 23, 1889 at Boyne City. 
A son, Clark Edwin, Jr., died July 14, 1917. Inducted into U. S. military 
service July 25, 1918. Assigned to the Headquarters of the 14th Divi- 
sion. Promoted to Sergeant. Died of broncho pneumonia Oct. 15, 1918 
at Camp Custer. Buried at Caro. Residence at enlistment: Caro, 
Tuscola County. 
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LEROY L. DAUSMAN (279527), Sergeant, Company D, 126th In- 
fantry, 82nd Division. Son of Samuel Dausman, Saranac, and Elizabeth 
Dausman (deceased). Born Nov. 19, 1894 at Saranac. Enlisted in Com- 
pany E, 32nd Infantry, Michigan National Guard June 26, 1917. Trans- 
ferred to Camp McArthur, Texas where he was assigned to Company D, 
126th Infantry in the reorganization of the National Guard. Trained at 
Camp McArthur and was transported overseas with the 32nd Division. 
Served in the Red Arrow Division throughout its brilliant career in 
France until he was killed in actien Oct. 4, 1918 during the Meuse- 
Argonne Offensive in the bloody approach to the Kriemhilde Stellung. 
Residence at enlistment: Saranac, Ionia County. 


ABRAM DAVID (20527386), Private, 1st Class, Company I, 189th 
Infantry, 85th Division. Son of George David (deceased) and Susan 
David-Johnson, Standish. Born July 18, 1892 in Saginaw County. 
Farm laborer. Single. Inducted into Camp Custer May 27, 1918. 
Assigned to the 10th Company, 3rd Battalion, 160th Depot Brigade. 
Overseas and was transferred to Company I, 139th Infantry as a replace- 
ment. Died of pneumonia Jan. 11, 1919 at Toul, France. Residence at 
enlistment: Standish, Arenac County. 


ADRIAN B. DAVIDSE, Private, Battery C, 14th Field Artillery. 
Son of (parents’ names unknown). Born 1896 at Ada. Employee of 
Cass County Telephone Company, Dowagiac. Single. Entered U. S. 
military service July 15, 1918. Assigned to Battery C, 14th Field Artil- 
lery at Camp Jackson, 8S. C. Died of pneumonia Oct 20, 1918 at Camp 
Jackson. Residence at enlistment: Grand Rapids, Kent County. 


EARL L. DAVIDSON (2043254), Private, Company C, 26th Infantry, 
1st Division. Son of John H. Davidson (deceased) and Dora (Dolan) 
Davidson-Mock, Racine, Wis. Born Dee. 6, 1895 at Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
Teamster. Single. Inducted into Camp Custer April 29, 1918.  As- 
signed to 15th Company, 4th Battalion, 160th Depot Brigade. Trans- 
ferred to Company F, 338th Infantry. Overseas with the 85th Division. 
Transferred to Company C, 26th Infantry. Served in the Argonne 
Offensive where he was killed in action Oct. 10, 1918. Residence at 
enlistment: Grand Rapids, Kent County. 


FRED CYREL DAVIDSON, Private, T5th Company, 6th Regiment, 
U. S. Marine Corps, 2nd Division. Son of Joseph N. and Emma E. 
Davidson (both deceased). Born July 8, 1898 at Waresboro, Ohio. 
Salesman. Single. Enlisted in the U.S. Marine Corps May 15, 1917, 
Port Royal, 8S. C. Assigned to the 75th Company, 6th U.S. Marines. 
Overseas with the 2nd Regulars, of which the Marines formed the 4th 
Infantry Brigade. Served in the Toulon Sector (Verdun), France, 
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March 15-May 15, 1918, in the Marne Defensive June 1-26, 1918, where 
he was wounded by gas the latter date; in the Aisne-Marne Offensive 
July 18-19, 1918; in the Marbach Sector Aug. 7-17, 1918; in the St. 
Mihiel Offensive, Sept. 12-15, 1918 and in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive, 
where he was killed in action Nov. 3, 1918 near Immecourt, France. 
Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


JOHN EDGAR DAVIDSON, Private, 83rd Company, 6th U.S. Ma- 
rines, 2nd Division. Son of John Davidson, Detroit and Hannah David- 
son (deceased). Born June 22, 1896 at Detroit. Entered U.S. Marine 
service May 26, 1917. Assigned to the 83rd Company, 6th Regiment, 
which with the 5th Regiment of Marines, constituted the 4th Brigade 
of the 2nd Regulars. Overseas with the famous 2nd Division with 
which unit he served until Oct. 4. 1918 when he was killed in action in 
the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne 
County. 


LLEWELLYN R. DAVIES, 1st Lieutenant, Headquarters Detach- 
ment, 310th Supply Train, S5th Division. Son of William L. and Susan 
V. Davies, Grinisby, Ontario, Canada. Born June 16, 1892 at Detroit. 
Insurance agent. Married Aug. 21, 1917 at Rochester, Mich. to Doris 
Sherwin Chapman who was born July 16, 1896 at Detroit. Entered the 
Officers’ Training Camp, Fort Sheridan, Ill. May 9, 1917. Commissioned 
and reported at Camp Custer for duty Aug. 29, 1917. Assigned to the 
10th Provisional Supply Train. Transferred to the 310th Supply Train. 
Overseas with the 85th Division. Died of spinal meningitis Jan. 7, 
1919 at Lagney, France. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne 
County. 


CLAUDE E. DAVIS, Private, 4th Infantry Brigade, 2nd Division. 
U.S. Marine Corps. Son of Mrs. Elise Davis (deceased). Entered U.S. 
marine service and was assigned with his unit to the 4th Infantry 
Brigade, 2nd Division. Served with his unit in France until June 7, 
1918 when he was killed in action near Belleau Woods during the bril- 
liant counterattack of the 2nd Division in the defense of Paris. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Saginaw County. 


HENRY DAVIS (264116), Private, Company M, 125th Infantry, 32nd 
Division. Son of Horace J. and Octavia Davis, Manistique. Born Jan. 
8, 1900 at Manistique. Enlisted in the Michigan National Guard May 
7, 1917. Assigned to Company M, 125th Infantry in the reorganization 
of the National Guard at Camp MeArthur, Texas. Trained at Camp 
MeArthur and was transported overseas with the 32nd Division. Served 
in the Alsace Sector and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive where he was 
killed in action July 31, 1918 in the capture of Cierges. Residence at 
enlistment: Manistique, Schoolcraft County. 
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IVAN CGC. DAVIS, Private, Company I, 337th Infantry, 85th Division. 
Son of Matthew Davis, Dunkirk, Ind. and Rosetta (Fleming) Davis 
(deceased). Born Sept. 2, 1888 at Dunkirk. Tinner. Married Nov. 20, 
1917 at Muncie, Ind. to Vera Gail Adams who was born Jan. 11, 1890 
at Mendon, Ohio. Survived by one child, Norman Eugene, born Jan. 25, 
1919. Inducted into Camp Custer May 25, 1918. Assigned to Company 
I, 337th Infantry. Died from the effects of an operation for abscess on 
the brain June 14, 1918 at Base Hospital, Camp Custer. Buried at 
Black’s Cemetery, Delaware County, Ind. Residence at enlistment: 
Paw Paw, Van Buren County. 


JAMES DAVIS, Fireman, 3rd Class, U. S. Navy. Son of Joseph K. 
and Nora Davis, Daggett. Born Dee. 15th, 1895 at Milwaukee, Wis. 
Woodsman. Single. Entered U. S. naval service Nov. 20, 1917, at Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, Ill. Died Jan. 21, 1918 at League Island 
Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. Buried at Bagley, Mich. Residence at en- 
listment: Daggett, Menominee County. 


LAWRENCE A. DAVIS, Expert Mechanic, 364th Company, Battalion 
N, U. S. Marine Corps. Son of Aaron L. Davis (deceased) and Mary E. 
Davis-Williams, Detroit. Born May 30, 1892 in Riley Township, Wayne 
County. Machinist. Single. Enlisted in the U. S. Marines Aug. 2, 1918. 
Assigned to Company 38, at Paris Island, S. C. Transferred to Company 
364, Battalion N, because of physical disability. Passed examination as 
ixpert Motor Mechanic. Died Nov. 11, 1918, of pneumonia, resulting 
from influenza, at the Main Hospital, Paris Island, S. C. Residence at 
enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


MAURICE LYLE DAVIS, Hospital Apprentice, U. S. Navy Reserve 
Force. Son of George M. and Rose M. Davis, Grand Rapids. Born Oct. 
19, 1895 at Rockford, Mich. Stock clerk in the Wolverine Brass Works, 
Grand Rapids. Single. Enlisted in the U. S. Navy May 8, 1917. <As- 
signed to the Hospital Corps, Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Ill. 
Transferred Oct. 26, 1917, to Base Hospital, Quantico, Va. where he 
died from cerebro-spinal fever, Feb, 10, 1918. Buried at Harvard. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Grand Rapids, Kent County. 


OWEN J. DAVIS, Private, 254th Regiment, Canadian Army. Son of 
James E. Davis, Mt. Pleasant, and Anna Davis, Flint. Born Nov. 28, 
1896 in Isabella County. Farmer. Entered military service in the 
Canadian Army May, 1916. Trained and was sent overseas where he 
continued in active duty until his death Aug. 8, 1918 in France. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Mt. Pleasant, Isabella County. 


RUSH C. DAVIS (560480), Sergeant, Company E, 58th Infantry, 4th 
Division, Son of William and Clara (Fuller) Davis, Harrison. Born 
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Sept. 12, 1897 at Trout Creek. Woodsman. Entered Camp Gettysburg, 
Pa. July 15, 1917. Transferred to Camp Green, Charlotte, N. C. As- 
signed to Company FE, 58th Infantry. Left the U. S., overseas May 5, 
1918. Killed in action July 18, 1918 in the Aisne-Marne Offensive. One 
of the first battle casuals of the 4th Division. Residence at enlistment: 
Harrison, Clare County. 


RUSSELL ROBERT DAVIS (264610), Sergeant, Machine Gun Com- 
pany, 125th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of William E. and Sarah A. 
(Gray) Davis, Genesee. Born Oct. 10, 1893 in Sanilac County. Clerk. 
Single. Entered U. S. service May 10, 1917 at Camp Ferris, Grayling. 
Assigned to the Machine Gun Company, 125th Infantry in the reorgani- 
zation of the National Guard at Waco, Texas. Overseas with the 32nd 
Division with which unit he served in the Alsace Sector, the Aisne- 
Marne and Ojise-Aisne Offensives. Killed in action Oct. 11, 1918 in the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive in the successful attacks upon the defenses of 
the Kriemhilde Stellung of the Hindenburg Line. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Flint, Genesee County, 


ALBERT MARTIN DAWSON (263922), Supply Sergeant, Company 
M, 125th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Chase F. and Clara (Crooke) 
Dawson, Owosso. Born Dec. 18, 1895 at Chicago, Ill. Employee of the 
Owosso Milling Company, Owosso. Single. Enlisted in Company H. 
83rd Infantry, Michigan National Guard, May 17, 1917. Transferred to 
Company M, 125th Infantry in the reorganization of the National Guard 
at Camp McArthur, Texas. Overseas with the Red Arrow Division. 
Served with his unit in the Alsace Sector and in the Aisne-Marne 
Offensive, where he received wounds in action July 31, 1918 from which 
he died on the following day. Residence at enlistment: Owosso, Shia- 
wassee County. 


CLAUD OVID DAY (2802266), Private, Company H, 128th Infantry, 
32nd Division. Son of Sylvanus (deceased) and Melinda Day, Turner. 
Born March 21, 1896 at Au Gres. Farmer. Single. Inducted into Camp 
Custer Nov. 17, 1917. Transferred to the 128th Infantry then in train- 
ing at Camp McArthur, Waco, Texas. Overseas with the 32nd Division 
with which unit he served until he was killed in action Oct. 12, 1918 
in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Residence at enlistment: Au Gres, 
Arenaec County, 


JOHN DAY, Jr. (302414), Private, Company H, 18th Infantry, 1st 
Division. Son of John (deceased) and Alice Day, Detroit. Born Oct. 
19, 1891 at Winton, England. Cooper. Single. Inducted into Camp 
Custer, Nov. 21, 1917. Assigned to Company I, 389th Infantry Overseas. 
Transferred to Company H, 18th Infantry as a replacement. Died July 
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20, 1918 from wounds received in action, in the Aisne-Marne Offensive. 
Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


WILLIAM M. DAY (2982265), Private, Battery F, 330th Field Ar- 
tillery, S5Sth Division. Son of Ira and Blanche Day (both deceased). 
Born May 20, 1890 at Burford, Canada. Farmer. Married Jan. 8, 1918 
at Evans, to Bernice E. Eldred who was born Apr. 13, 1898 in Courtland 
Township, Kent County. Survived by a son, William Carl, born Feb. 
24, 1919. Inducted into Camp Custer June 28, 1918. Assigned to Battery 
IF, 330th Field Artillery. Overseas with the 85th Division, with which 
unit he served to the end of the war. Died of influenza and pneumonia 
Novy. 11, 1918. Buried at #edar Springs, Mich. Residence at enlistment: 
Cedar Springs, Kent County. 


GLEN HOWARD DAYKIN (2051499), Private, Company A, 18th 
Infantry, Ist Division. Son of Joseph and Jennie Daykin, Dundee, Mon- 
roe County. Born July 21, 1894 in Milan Township, Monroe County. 
Single. Inducted into Camp Custer May 27, 1918. Assigned to Company 
», 388th Infantry. Overseas with the 85th Division and was transferred 
to Company A, 18th Infantry. Served-with the famous 1st Regulars in 
the Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he was killed in action near Fle- 
ville, Oct. 11, 1918 in the difficult advance east of the Aire River against 
Fleville and Exermont. Residence. at enlistment: Britton, Lenawee 
County. 


GUISSEPI DE AMICIS (2042211), Corporal, Company A, 339th In- 
fantry, 85th Division. Inducted into Camp Custer where he was as- 
signed to Company A, 339th Infantry in the organization of the 85th 
Division. Trained at Camp Custer and was transported overseas with 
the 85th Division. Upon arrival in England the 339th Infantry was 
detached from the remainder of the Division and attached to the 
Allied Expeditionary Forces to Russia under English Command. While 
serving with the ‘Polar Bears” Corporal De Amicis was killed in action 
Jan. 19, 1919 near Archangel, Russia. Residence at enlistment: Mich- 
igan. 


CLIFFORD WILLIAM DEAN (5327), 115th Ordnance Depot Com- 
pany. Sergeant. Son of James William and Emma Margaret Dean, 
Royal Oak. Born Jan. 31, 1893 at Adrian. Assistant, Department Man- 
ager, Beecher, Peck & Lewis Company, Detroit. Single. Inducted into 
U. S. military service Jan. 10, 1918 at Atin Arbor, Mich. Attended 
Ordnance Schools at Augusta Arsenal, Camp Hancock, Ga. and at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Transferred to Camp Travis, San Antonio, Texas, to in- 
stall a new system of ordnance in the military camp at that place. 
Died of bronchial pneumonia Oct. 21, 1918 at Base Hospital, Camp 
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Travis. Buried at Woodlawn Cemetery, Detroit. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


DAVID J. DEAN (713933), Private, 326th Aero Squadron, Air Serv- 
ice. Entered U. S. military service in the Regular Army. Assigned to 
326th Aero Squadron with which he served until his death from disease 
Oct. 25, 1918. Assigned by the War Department to Michigan. 


FLOYD E. DEAN, Private, Canadian Army. Son of Nicholas (de- 
ceased) and Maggie Dean, Detroit. Born Sept. 7, 1895 at Bay City. 
Miner. Single. Entered Canadian service Mar. 29, 1917 at Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. Trained and was transported overseas to France 
where he served with the Canadian Army throughout the war. Died 
Nov. 17, 1918 in France. Buried at Staples Military Cemetery, France. 
Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


GEORGE F. DEAN, Landsman Electrician, Radio, U. S. Navy. Son 
of Frank and Mary Dean, Benton Harbor, Mich. Born Jan. 4, 1900 at 
Pontiac, Ill. Student. Single. Entered the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station May 14, 1918. Assigned to training as Landsman Electrician. 
Transferred to the Naval Air Service Station, Ellis Island, N. Y. July 
14, 1918. Overseas July 28, 1918. Died of influenza Oct. 16, 1918 at 
Eastleigh. England. Buried at Crystal Springs Cemetery, Benton Har- 
bor. Residence at enlistment: Benton Harbor, Berrien County. 


HARVEY C. DEANER (20527388), Private, Company C, 151st Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion, 42nd Division. Son of Charles Deaner (deceased) 
and Mary Deaner-Pratt, Byron. Born Mar. 1, 1893 at Armada. Factory 
employee. Single. Inducted into Camp Custer May 29, 1918. Assigned 
to the 328th Machine Gun Battalion. Overseas with the 85th Division. 
Assigned to the 151st Machine Gun Battalion. Served in the St. Mihiel 
Offensive where he received wounds in action Sept. 18, 1918 from which 
he died Sept. 22, at Base Hospital No. 51, France. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Pontiac, Oakland County. 


CLARENCE L. DEARY (2356381), Sergeant, Ist Class, 313th Motor 
Car Company. Son of Joseph E. (deceased) and Margaret J. Deary- 
Ashley, Lapeer. Born Jan. 27, 1894 at Detroit. Single. Entered U. S. 
military service Mar. 17, 1914. Continued in service throughout the 
war, serving overseas in the 313th Motor Car Company. Died of disease 
Dec. 8, 1918 in France. Residence at enlistment: Detroit. Wayne County. 


RAY GEORGE DE BUTTS (281001), Private, lst Class. Company K, 
128th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Henry James De Butts, Boyne 
Falls. Born Dec. 2, 1890 at Lawrence. Street-car motorman. Single. 
Entered U. S. service at Camp Ferris, June 7, 1917, as a member of 
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Company K, 32nd Infantry, Michigan National Guard. Assigned to 
Company K, 126th Infantry in the formation of the 32nd Division at 
Camp McArthur, Texas. Overseas with the Red Arrow Division and 
was transferred to Company K, 128th Infantry when the 32nd was 
designated as a combat Division. Served with his unit in the Alsace 
Sector, the Aisne-Marne Offensive and in the Oise-Aisne Offensive where 
he was killed in action in the attack upon Juvigny. Residence at en- 
listment: Grand Rapids, Kent County. 


DAVID DECAIRE (262474), Private, 1st Class, Company F, 125th 
Infantry, 82nd Division. Son of John and Mary Decaire (both deceased). 
Born Apr. 28, 1898 at Alpena. Single. Enlisted in the Michigan Na- 
tional Guard May 24, 1917. Assigned to Company F, 125th ‘Infantry in 
the reorganization of the National Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. 
Trained at Camp McArthur and was transported overseas with the 
Red Arrow Division. Served with his Company in the Alsace Sector 
and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive where he was killed in action Aug. 
6, 1918 during the capture of Fismes on the Vesle River. Residence at 
enlistment: Alpena, Alpena County. 


VIELLA DECAIRE, Seaman, U. 8S. Navy Reserve Force. Son of 
Henry J. and HelenaDenny Decaire, Pinconning. Born Apr. 18, 1897 
at Pinconning. Clerk in a General Store at Bay Port. Single. Entered 
the U. S. naval service and was assigned to Camp Dewey, Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, Il. Died at Great Lakes Naval Training Station 
Oct. 2, 1918. Buried at Sebewaing. Residence at Bay Port, Huron 
County. 


CLARE EDWARD DECKER (573488), Private, Company C, 41st 
Infantry, 10th Division. Son of John G. Decker, Toledo, Ohio and Ida 
F. Decker, Muskegon. Born Aug. 19, 1887 at Muir. Machinist. Single. 
Entered U. S. military service Apr. 15, 1916, at Columbus Barracks, 
Ohio. Continued in service and was assigned to Company C, 41st In- 
fantry, a Regular Army unit of the 10th Division. Died of disease at 
Fort Crook, Neb. Apr. 11, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Muskegon, 
Muskegon County. 


TRIPHON DE CLARK (2048331), Private, Medical Detachment, 
338th Infantry, 85th Division. Inducted into Camp Custer where he 
was assigned to the Medical Detachment, 338th Infantry in the organi- 
zation of the 85th Division. Trained at Camp Custer and was trans- 
ported overseas with his unit. Continuous in service until his death 
from disease Sept. 21, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Michigan. 


MICHELE DEDIONIGI (2021122), Private, Company I, 39th Infan- 
try, 4th Division. Born Dec. 2, 1889 in Italy. Painter. Inducted into 
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Camp Custer November, 1917. Trained with the 85th division until he 
was transferred to Company I, 39th Infantry, 4th Division, which was 
organized at Camp Greene, N. C. Overseas to France where he served 
with the 4th Regulars in the Aisne-Marne Offensive. Killed in action 
Aug. 4, 1918 during the drive between the Oureq and Vesle Rivers. 
Residence at enlistment: Michigan. 


CHARLES HACKLEY DEERING, Private, Ist Battalion, Canadian 
Army. Son of James and Catherine (Davenport) Deering, Cedar 
Springs. Born Apr. 18, 1890 at Muskegon. Farmer. Entered Canadian 
military service Dec. 4, 1917. Trained and was sent overseas to France. 
Continued in service until he was killed in action by shrapnel Aug. 30, 
1918 in the Battle of Arras. Buried in the British Cemetery, Upton, 
near Arras. Residence at enlistment: Cedar Springs, Kent County. 

WELLINGTON DE FORREST DECKER (765974), Private, Com- 
pany G, 104th Ammunition Train, 29th Division. Entered U. S. military 
service in the Regular Army and was assigned to Company G, 104th 
Ammynition Train. Trained and was transported overseas to France. 
Continued in service with his unit until his death from disease Sept. 
18, 1918. Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 


GEORGE ELMER DE GEREAUX (541021), Headquarters Company. 
Tth Infantry, 3rd Division. Son of George H. (deceased) and Lettie De 
Gereaux-Paquin, Cheboygan. Born May 16. 1890 at Cheboygan. Single. 
Entered U.S. military service in Company K, 15th Infantry of the Regu- 
lar Army June 12, 1914. Assigned to Headquarters Company, 7th Infantry 
in the organization of the 3rd Division of the new National Army after 
the outbreak of war. Transported overseas to France where he served 
in the Aisne Defensive and in the Champagne-Marne Defensive in which 
he was killed in action July 15, 1918 during the brilliant defense of the 
Marne River near Chateau Thierry. Residence at enlistment: Bay City, 
Bay County. 


JOHN ADRIAN DE GLOPPER, Private, Camp Custer. Son of J. De 
Glopper, Netherlands, Europe. Born Sept. 7, 1886 at Burlig, Holland. 
Single. Inducted into Camp Custer June 24, 1918. Died of disease Oc- 
tober, 1918 at Camp Custer. Buried at Riverside Cemetery, Kalamazoo. 
Residence at enlistment: Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo County. 


DANIEL DE HAMMER, Fireman, 2nd Class, U. S. Navy. Son of 
Daniel DeHammer, Sr., Grand Rapids, and Minnie (Grooters) De 
Hammer (deceased). Born Jan. 29, 1896 at Grand Rapids. Teamster. 
Single. Entered the U. S. Navy Dee. 19, 1917, at Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, Ill. Assigned to the U. S. Ship, “Maine.” Transferred 
to the U. S. Ship, “Mercy” where he died at sea Oct. 2, 1918 from 
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pheumonia. Buried at Grand Rapids. Residence at enlistment: Grand 
Rapids, Kent County. 


MARTIN DEKKENGA (280747), Private, Ist Class, Gas Company 
No. 1, Gas Ordnance Department. Son of Cornelius and Leuktje Dek- 
kenga, Tustin. Born July 11, 1899 at Grand Rapids. Farmer. Single. 
Inducted into Camp Custer Sept. 18, 1917. Transferred to Camp Mc- 
Arthur, Texas and was assigned to Company I, 126th Infantry. Over- 
seas with the 32nd Division. Transferred to Gas Company No. 1, Gas 
Ordnance Departmenf. Served with the Red Arrow Division through- 
out its brilliant experiences in France until Oct. 9, 1918 when he was 
killed in action during the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Residence at en- 
listment: Tustin, Osceola County. 


JOHN A. DEKKER (2382183), Private, Ist Class, Machine Gun Com- 
pany, 60th Infantry, 5th Division. Entered U. 8S. military service in the 
Regular Army. Assigned to Machine Gun Company, 60th Infantry. 
Transported overseas where he served with the 5th Regulars in the St. 
Mihiel operations and in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive until he recived 
wounds in action from the results of which he died Oct. 27, 1918. <Ac- 
credited by the War Department to Michigan. 


ALTON D. DELLEREE (2053535), Private, Company C, 4th Infantry, 
3rd Division. Son of George and Margaret (Tough) Delleree, Ubly. 
Born Mar. 29, 1892 in Tuscola County. Machinist. Single. Inducted into 
Camp Custer, May 28, 1918. Overseas with the 85th Division. Assigned 
to Company C, 4th Infantry, as a replacement. Killed in action Oct. 12, 
1918 in the advance upon Bois de Cunel and Hill 299, during the Meuse- 
Argonne Offensive. Residence at enlistment: Ubly, Huron County. 


CHARLES DELLING (2021440), Corporal, Company E, 47th Infan- 
try, 4th Division. Son of Charles Delling, Detroit and Mary Delling 
(deceased). Born Dec. 31, 1892 at Detroit. Single. Entered U. S. mili- 
tary service Sept. 22, 1917. Trained and was transported overseas to 
France where he served with Company E, 47th Infantry until he was 
killed in action Aug. 3, 1918 during the Aisne-Marne Offensive. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


LAVERN DEMARAY (20538811), Private, Company E, 4th Infantry, 
3rd Division. Son of John V. and Mina (Cheney) Demaray, Lake 
Odessa. Born Aug. 18, 1894 at Carlton Township, Barry County. La- 
borer. Single. Inducted into Camp Custer May 30, 1918. Assigned to 
Company B, 340th Infantry. Overseas with the 85th Division. Trans- 
ferred to Company E, 4th Infantry. Died of disease Oct. 5, 1918 in 
France. Residence at enlistment, Lake Odessa, Ionia County. , 
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MARION EARL DEMARAY (169053), Apprentice Seaman, U. S. 
Navy, Reserve Force. Son of Charles H. Demaray, Vermontville and 
Harriet Demaray (deceased). Born June 3, 1897, at Maple Grove, Mich. 
Student. Single. Enlisted in U. S. Navy Aug. 26, 1918. Assigned to 
Company S, 4th Regiment, Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Ill. 
Died Sept. 27, 1918 at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station. Buried 
at Wilcox Cemetery, Maple Grove. Residence at enlistment: Vermont- 
ville, Eaton County. 


EDGAR J. DEMING, Private, 76th Company, 6th Regiment, U. S. 
Marine Corps, 2nd Division. Son of Edgar (deceased) and Isabelle J. 
Deming, Flint. Born Oct. 8, 1895 at Providence R. I. Employee of J. P. 
Burroughs & Son. Single. Entered U. S. service June 9, 1917 at Paris 
Island, S. C. Assigned to the 67th Company, 6th Regiment of U. S. 
Marines. Overseas in Sept. 1917 where his unit was attached to the 
2nd Division of Regulars as part of the 4th Brigade. Killed in action 
June 12, 1918 in the brilliant attack upon Belleau Woods. Buried at 
Gracelawn Cemetery, Flint. Residence at enlistment: Flint, Genesee 
County. 





ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS 


LANSING OFFICER WRITES BOOK 


Litut. Cot. J. D. Hirrte’s spook, The Military Staff: Its History and 
Development, from the press of the Military Service Publishing Com- 
pany, is being warmly received by the military profession and has deep 
interest as well for historians. The lay reader may find here fascinat- 
ing information concerning the rise and fall of empires, in viewpoint of 
staff evolution—from the days of primitive warfare to the elaborate 
military staff set-up of today. In the opening chapter, ‘From the Nile 
to Lutzen” the author writes in foreword: “When some unknown warrior 
chief asked for help or advice from one of his co-belligerents, military 
history saw the first functioning of the military staff.” 

Adapting historical material adroitly to his purpose, Colonel Hittle 
builds his main chapters arotind the development of German, French, 
British and United States staff development. Interesting findings, as 
one follows these chapters, include the inter-influence of these staffs 
upon each other. For instance, Baron Von Steuben, whose share in 
shaping up the United States staff development in his association with 
George Washington as a matter of history came from France, but had 
been schooled in the Prussian service. And the Napoleonic era stimu- 
lated British as well as French staff-thought, it is pointed out. 

That forward movements of nations, progress in all fields, is marked 
by the rise of great leaders is evidenced in Colonel Hittle’s discussions 
of his theme relative to Alexander the Great, Caesar, Belisarius, and 
the Swedish Gustavus Adolphus, whose era, he points out, ushered in 
the initial beginnings of modern military staff development. Important 
biographical material concerning these leaders evolves, as the writer 
discusses their contributions. The fall of the Roman Empire was signal 
for disappearance of military knowledge and its practice, as “Gothic 
horse supplanted the legionnaire and the professional soldier gave way 
to the feudal men in armor.” And with limited addition to military his- 
tory during the crusades it is noted that the Battle of Hastings, strate- 
gic in world history, revealed no outstanding staff functioning on the 
part of either William or Harold. 

The “econdottieri’ of Italy unit commanders marked an important 
advance development in trained fighting organization in Europe—they 
applied the basic principles set forth by Roman military historians as 
one of the various ways in which Roman military thought passed into 
the European military. With the Swiss now developing a highly profes- 
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sional army, Germany and France came to the fore and from here on 
there is distinct continuity of growth in staff development, writes Col- 
onel Hittle, who elaborates on details of growth through the years. 

Regarding our own staff, the author points out that although de- 
veloping slowly up to World War I its advance since has been rapid and 
it is now “equal, if not superior to the staff system of any nation. Its 
strength comes not only from its workable and efficient theory and 
organization, but also from its broad foundation, providing for strong 
and thorough military education.” 

Colonel Hittle’s war activities have been followed with interest in 
Lansing. One of 22 in the nation to receive a marine commission fol- 
lowing his graduation from Michigan State college, he has served in 
the Pacific and Carribean areas, commanded the marine guard of the 
USS Washington while the ship was in hostile waters, was at Iwo Jima 
as division and logistics offreer when an eight-foot surf and ingenious 
Japanese defenses were among baffling landing obstacles. The book 
was written while he was instructing at the marine corps school at 
Quantico, Va.—Ethelyn Sexton, in the Lansing State Journal. 





“FIGHTING GENERALS” 


HILE THE GLORIES OF OUR WORLD WAR II HEROES ARE BEING SUNG, 

\ it is well to look to those that inspired and provided for their 
training and lessons in leadership. Fighting Generals is a publication 
of the original manuscript by Lt. General Robert Lee Bullard, U. S. 
Army retired, of his biographies of seven outstanding officers of the 
American Expeditionary Force who served either under him or with him 
in France in World War I. 

Of the seven biographies contained in the book, several are of special 
interest to Michigan residents. Major General William G. Haan, the 
World War I Commander of the 32nd Division that was composed of 
the Michigan and Wisconsin National Guard will be remembered by 
many. The forty-six pages of biography and full page photographs 
devoted to General Haan will bring back memories to the first veterans 
of the “Red Arrow”. 

Also, included is a sketch of Major General Joseph T. Dickman, the 
1917-18 Commander of Camp Custer and later Commanding General of 
another Wisconsin-Michigan Division, the 85th. 

The other biographies are of Major General Hanson E. Ely, Major 
General Henry T. Allen, Major Genral U. G. MeAlexander, Major Gen- 
eral Preston Brown and Major General John F. O’Ryan. 
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The author will likewise be remembered by many Michigan residents 
who are acquainted with the history of Fort Wayne, as the General 
was stationed at that post some years before the war. 

The biographer presents in each case an authentic and lifelike picture 
of the generals that can only be given by a man that has had a long 
personal and official acquaintance with them. The reading public can 
indeed be grateful to General Bullard for the realistic portrayal of 
these outstanding leaders and to the Army War College Library to 
which the General presented the original manuscript for the prepara- 
tion of the material for the publication. 

General Bullard is the author of Personalities and Reminiscences and 
of American Soldiers also Fought. Fighting Generals was lithoprinted 
by Edwards Brothers, Incorporated, Ann Arbor, Michigan.—LeRoy Pear- 
son, Brigadier General, The Adjutant General, Lansing, Mich. 


A STORY OF INDUSTRY 


The City of Flint Grows Up. By Carl Crow. (Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1945, pp. 217. Price $3.00.) 


The City of Flint Grows Up is an impressive refutation of the often 
heard thesis that Americans are fast becoming lazy, complacent, and 
incapable of progressive action. As Mr. Crow says, the story of Amer- 
ica is the story of a thousand Flints, and in his little book we may 
trace the growth of a great nation coming of age. Ever since Jacob 
Smith shrewdly chose for his fur trading post the only usable Flint 
River ford, the citizens of Flint have been meeting their problems with 
the same shrewdness, courage and self-confidence. 

Its problems were manifold, for Flint had none of the natural ad- 
vantages that attracted settlers to other more favored spots. There 
were no deposits of minerals or oil. Transportation facilities were non- 
existent. The soil was poor and the climate severe. The commander of 
old Fort Saginaw stated in an official report to the War Department 
that “nothing but Indians, muskrats, and bullfrogs could exist here.” 

These gloomy views did not halt the slow but steady influx of sturdy 
pioneers to the new Flint River Settlement. Coming from the progres- 
sive sections of northern New York and New England they reflected a 
tradition of schools, churches, and a healthy, intelligent interest in 
industrial” development. With such settlers Flint was able to skip 
completely the log cabin period and the backwoods culture which went 
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with it. While other Michigan communities were struggling to provide 
themselves with bare necessities, the small industries of Flint, not 
content to fill local needs, were seeking the business of outlying districts. 
Before its population reached two thousand, Flint was a manufacturing 
center. 


This enterprise and energy stood Flint in good stead. For when the 
fur business stagnated and died the community no longer was depend- 
ing on its favorable fur trading location for its existence. It was already 
foreseeing the coming lumbering boom and, with its own hard-earned 
cash, investing in timber land and saw mills. This was a healthy sign 
in a period notable for the absentee ownership of Michigan enterprise. 
Wealthy Easterners were glad to invest in the reckless exploitation of 
Michigan’s natural resources, but preferred to enjoy the profits in the 
East far from the hardships of pioneer life. Fortunately for Flint, 
there were a few capitalists who were willing to play a more personal 
role in the frontier communities. One of tlese, W. H. Crapo, a wealthy 
Massachusetts resident, made his permanent home in Flint and entered 
whole-heartedly into community affairs. Less than ten vears later he 
was one of Michigan’s wealthiest and most influential citizens as well 
as the elected governor of the state. 


In 1855 the Flint River Settlement had been granted a charter and 
became officially “The City of Flint.’ With typical self-confidence it 
had never bothered to incorporate as a village, an omission soon for- 
gotten as Flint grew and prospered as a lumbering center. But even at 
the height of the lumber boom, Flint was cushioning the shock that 
lay ahead. Its blacksmiths and mechanics were making a reputation 
for building sturdy carts and fine carriages. Its ample supply of skilled 
workmen and the availability of local capital attracted other vehicle 
manufacturers to the city. As the lumbering era came to an end Flint 
was able to escape the fate of many other Michigan communities which 
became “ghost towns’ as absentee owners abandoned mills and yards 
and moved out machinery. It was well on its way to becoming ‘The 
Vehicle City.” 


The story of this latest phase in Flint history makes interesting 
reading. It is full of names that are familiar wherever automobiles 
have travelled. There are W. C. Durant, Governor Crapo’s grandson, 
a man of boundless energy, ambition and self confidence; David Buick, 
the clever mechanic and inventor who was more interested in making 
engines than dollars; J. H. Whiting, the far sighted manufacturer who 
brought Buick to Flint and kept him there; the glamorous Chevrolet 
brothers, Albert Champion and many others. The transition from 
buggies to automobiles was not an easy one and more than once the 
financial resources and public spirit of Flint were strained to the 
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utmost to keep the infant industry alive. Mr. Crow here centers his 
story around the Buick Motor Car Co., a tribute to the qualities which 
made it among the few of the 1500 odd automobile manufacturers of 
the period to prosper and survive. It was W. C. Durant and his asso- 
ciates who foresaw the advantages of subcontracting to several sup- 
pliers, and of presenting a diversity of products to the public, fore- 
sight which in 1908 led to the formation of the General Motors 
Corporation. It was the Buick organization which early realized the 
vital importance of building a widespread and efficient sales and service 
organization. Most of the early stock was sold to Flint people and this 
tradition as a local industry has helped Buick to weather more than 
one financial storm. 

The gathering of war clouds in 1940 and the sudden tremendous need 
for the weapons of national defense constituted one more challenge to 
the men and women of Buick and of Flint. The huge complex but effi- 
cient organization built up during 40 years of making and selling auto- 
mobiles had to be converted almost overnight to the production of tanks, 
aircraft engines, artillery shells and other unfamiliar products. No 
selling was needed as the government was the only customer—an even 
more exacting and demanding customer than the one Buick had served 
during World War I. How General Motors and Buick in particular 
successfully satisfied its biggest customer is vividly described by Mr. 
Crow in the latter half of his book. He recounts how Buick solved 
some of the seemingly impossible problems of engineering and produc- 
tion and how Buick’s Hellcat tank destroyers, steel cartridge cases and 
Pratt and Whitney engines saw service on battlefields all over the 
world. It is heartening reading because one must realize that Buick 
was only one of many similar industries which pitched in and outdid 
themselves in producing for victory. With such a record it does not 
seem unduly optimistic to feel that the same team work and ingenuity 
will, when fully utilized, fairly meet and solve the equally serious 
problems of peace. 

Included in the book are thirty-one photographs taken over a period 
of three-quarters of a century showing Flint men and machines in 
peace and in war.—Robert Worth Smith, Flint, Mich. 


THE 119 FIELD ARTILLERY GROUP 


One of the little known but outstanding contrasts between World 
War I and World War II is the official attitude of the army toward 
preserving and publicizing its records of action. While the 119 F. A— 
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32 Division Michigan National Guard of World War I is still trying 
to uncover pertinent data for its veteran-financed history, the 119 F. A. 
Group of World War II is able to present its record of action in book 
form. This book with 8-inch by 12-inch pages was written by officers 
of the group, while still on active duty in Germany, published in Ger- 
many, with German-processed photographs. The period of action cov- 
ered, is from the President’s call to active service to the capitulation 
of Germany. 

The 119 F. A. “Group”, not “Regiment” as of old, because it was 
ready for action, was divided early in the war. “The six firing bat- 
teries were taken from the regiment for duty in Alaska and the Aleu- 
tians—a body blow to the old organization, which left only headquar- 
ters and the service batteries.”” The 119 was still to go on as a unit—- 
the 978 F. A. Battalion (155 mm guns) with a nucleus of the original 
Michigan Guard fought with the 119 Group—also the Connecticut Guard, 
the nucleus for the 963 Battalion (155 mm Howitzer), was often at- 
tached to the 119 Group. 

The book includes action of the 203 and 739 F. A. Battalions, both of 
which were attached to the 119 for much of their fighting time. “A 
Field Artillery Group Headquarters (such as 119) was a_ tactical 
agency entirely. As such, it had no permanently assigned battalions. 
Its shooting organizations were attached to fit the requirements of the 
fighting.” 

Waiting has always been one of the hardest phases of military life. 
A man keyed up to fight doesn’t patiently commune with nature till 
battle comes. The 119th for nearly three years trained in various parts 
of the United States and waited. In February of 1942, twenty-four 
years to the month after the 119th of World War I embarked for the 
same Liverpool destination, the 119 Group left Beston Harbor. Again 
an unexpected two-weeks waiting period came, as the transport broke 
down the first day out and the group were returned to port. 

Intensive training in England, where live ammunition was not stinted, 
helped “maintain the razor edge of a fighter whose training had brought 
him to the peak. .. .” 

The story of the 119th shows the action and progress through Nor- 
mandy, where they landed on D-Day -+-20, campaigns of Northern 
France, the Rhineland, the Ardennes and Central Europe. Detailed 
maps of each sector are shown and one can follow every move of the 
group. There is also a colored map of Central Europe, a full-page colored 
erest for each of the four battalions, and one for the 119 Headquarters 
Group, individual pictures of each officer, and group pictures of the 
units. Also included are informal snapshots of men. 
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Two-thirds of the material in the book is rosters, lists of casualties, 
decorations and photographs. Fortunately the casualties are very low, 
few being killed in action. The account of the battles is linked with 
the artillery support given various infantry divisions, mostly the 30th 
Division Corps Artillery. The 119th being a part of the XIX Corps, is 
used for many types of objectives; such as, bridgeheads, siege of cities. 
checking counter-offensives, but chiefly in helping to clear the way for 
the foot soldiers in direct battle with the enemy. 

Colonel Lloyd M. Hanna was commander of the 119 Group. Every 
man in the outfit may be proud of his own accomplishments. The fact 
that he was there is evidence of willingness to pay any price for the 
victory. Michigan may well be proud of the 119 F. A. Some day, some- 
one close to the group will write an intimate personal history, telling 
of mud, cold, rain, food, mail and the many things which bind together 
soldiers who have endured the hardships of war. A Field Artillery 
xyroup and its Battalions are composed of guns, but it is the people in 
it who make the group efficient, that distinguishes it from a machine. 
Machines can’t read. This official history is one of placement and 
tactics; no one below the rank of Colonel is mentioned. A history in- 
cluding the personnel would supplement this factual report of vital 
movements in the center of European action so completely covered by 
the book just read.—Stanton E. Ellett, Alto, Michigan. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO 


“ ... On July 11% 1796, Detroit joined the United States. General 
Anthony Wayne had hastened this event by his victory at Fallen 
Timbers and by his successful negotiations with the Indians at Green- 
ville in 1795. General Wayne established the Headquarters of the 
United States Army at Detroit on August 13, 1796. Shortly thereafter. 
the General commissioned Patrick MecNiff, former British deputy-sur- 
veyor, to draw a map of the Detroit area. § Entitled “Plan of the 
Settlements in Detroit . . . 1796,’ this six-foot long manuscript map 
Was prepared. It depicts the region of the water communication from 
the southern end of Lake Huron to the western end of Lake Erie. But 
the most important feature of the map is the American shore showing 
the “ribbon farms” and giving in each case the name of the property 
owner. No other similar document of this date and with so much 
detail is known to exist. { Sent to James McHenry (Secretary of War 
in President George Washington’s cabinet) in December of 1796, this 
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map remained among McHenry’s family papers until 1944. In the 
spring of that year, the McHenry family sent the more valuable part 
of the papers of the Secretary of War to a New York auction gallery 
for public sale. The original manuscript map was bought by a New 
York dealer from whom the William L. Clements Library then acquired 
it. © Patrick MeNiff's map has now been published by the University 
of Michigan Press in a portfolio 18 by 22 inches, which includes the 
tive sections of the map reproduced in collotype by the Meriden Gravure 
Company, and a descriptive and historical essay by Dr. F. Clever Bald, 
of the University. The typography is the work of Carl Purington 
Rollins, of New Haven. The edition is limited to three hundred copies, 
and will be sold at $10 per copy, postpaid. £ The University of Mich- 
igan Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan. March, 1946.” 


“JOHNNY APPLESEED” 


Continued interest in the story of John Chapman (“Johnny Apple- 
seed”) is shown by appearance of a centennial volume Johnny Apple- 
seed: A Voice in the Wilderness, published by the Swedenborg Press, 
-aterson, New Jersey. The little book has 76 pages, with a map show- 
ing the buffalo and Indian trails, and sites of Indian towns, nurseries, 
and cabins, associated with Johnny Appleseed in his wanderings through 
western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and eastern Indiana. The map might well 
have included a few points in southern Michigan. There is an introduc- 
tion to the volume of Dean Harlan Hatcher of Ohio State University, 
and chapters by Dr. Robert Price of Otterbein College, Florence Mur- 
doch of Cincinnati, Ophia D. Smith of Oxford, O., and two chapters and 
a poem by John W. Stockwell of Philadelphia. 
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